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683 railroads working together combine 
all of America’s scattered factories into 
one giant defense plant. The enemy 
knows all about this weapon—and he’s 
envious. 

Why? Because behind the Iron Curtain 
the railroads can’t work together. One 
railroad’s cars won’t fit the next railroad’s 
tracks. They have to unload and reload 
goods whenever the gauge changes. 

They’re 75 years behind us. And now 
our railroads are putting us even fur- 
ther ahead—with “Roller Freight’’. 

“Roller Freight’’— freight cars on 
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Timken® tapered roller bearings— does 
away with the hot box problem, No. 1 
cause of freight delays. 

With old-style friction bearings, lubri- 
cation often fails. Then metal rubs 
metal, the bearing overheats, and a hot 
box occurs. The whole train has to stop. 

But Timken bearings roll their loads. 
Sliding friction can’t cause hot box de- 
lays with “‘Roller Freight’’! 

“Roller Freight” cuts starting resist- 
ance 88%, slashes lubrication costs up 
to 89%, reduces inspection time 90%. 
When all freight is ‘Roller Freight’’, the 


with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 


How the railroads are improving our most 
envied, but least secret, weapon 


railroads will save an estimated $190 
million a year, net a 22% annual return 
on the investment. And goods will move 
at sustained high speeds. 

The railroads, like all industry, keep 
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bearings. The \ 

Timken Roller | 
Bearing Company, | | af 
Canton 6, Ohio. . =_ 
Cable address: Timken freight car axle bearings 


end hot box problem, cut costs 
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A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION oF THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM 
OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Given to you... 


IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS— 
OF YOUR CHOICE—DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


ALL SIX VOLUMES 











FX THE REST OF YOUR LIFE these six great books 
will be a possession you will be proud to have 
acquired, as a memento of your own part, however 
humble, in this great epoch of human history. The 
set is offered in this Trial Membership to demon- 
strate three things about the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
%& FIRST: that as a member of the Club you are kept 
from missing the important books you want to read. 
For example, all six of the Churchill books were Club 
selections. y& SECOND: that you get such books from 
the Club at a considerable saving. For example, the 
regular retail price for each of these Churchill volumes 
is $6.00; the price to Club members is only $4.00. Last 
year, on the average, the price paid by Club members 
for selections was 27% less than the retail price. 
%& THIRD: that, on top of this, you share in approx- 
imately $1,000,000 worth of books, each month, distrib- 
uted free to members as Book-Dividends. These six 
Churchill volumes may be considered ‘‘advanced”’ 
Book-Dividends, earned by the purchase of the six 
books you engage yourself to buy later. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


ye YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS within 
your first year of membership from among the Club’s 
Selections and Special Members’ Editions. During the 
year at least 100 good books will be made available to 
you, from which you may choose. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection and if you 
think it is a book you would not enjoy, you send back 
a form (always provided) specifying some other book 
you may want. Or you may say: “‘Send me nothing.” 
3% YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL SIX VOLUMES OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They will be sent with the first book 
you order. For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection, please see coupon. 
ye AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS—and as long as you 
remain a member—you will receive a Book-Dividend 
with every second book you buy—a beautiful or useful 
library volume. This member profit-sharing is similar 
to what happens in any consumer co-operative. A 
fixed percentage of what each member pays is set aside 
in a special fund. This is finally invested in enormous 
editions of other books, each of which is a Book- 
Dividend sent free to members. 

je YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP any time 
after buying six books. Membership in the Club is for 
no fixed period, continuing until notice of cancellation 
is received from the member. 
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The Second World War by Winston Churchill 
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(THE RETAIL VALUE OF THESE SIX BOOKS IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY WOULD BE $36) 











BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 





AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 


(0 CRESS DELAHANTY 
by Jessamyn West $3.75 
(0 SAYONARA by James A. Michener $3.50 
(0 THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
by Charles A. Lindbergh 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
(1 VERMONT TRADITION 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
(0 THE CAINE MUTINY by H. Wouk $3.95 


(C) FIRE IN THE — by Theodore H. White 
Price (to a only) $3.95 
(0 THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY 
by Ernest K. Gann $3.50 
(1 TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 
by Alan Paton $3.50 
(0 THE AGE OF THE MOGULS 
by Stewart H. Holbrook 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
(1) ANNAPURNA by Maurice Herzog 
Price (to members only) $3.95 








NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS. If you would like 
to obtain these six volumes under the Club’s 
regular BOOK-DIVIDEND system, write to us for 
information as to how this may be arranged. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


A1252 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* I am to receive THE SECOND 
Wor_p Wak by Winston Churchill, in six volumes, immediately, with the purchase of my first 
selection, indicated above. I agree to purchase at least six monthly Selections—or Special Mem- 
bers’ Editions—during the first year I am a member. After my sixth purchase, with every second 
book I buy—from among the Club Selections and Special Members’ Editions—I am to receive 
the current Book-Dividend* then being distributed. I have the right to cancel my membership 
any time after buying six selections from the Club. After my first year as a member, I need buy 
only four such books in any twelve-month period to maintain membership. The price to be 
charged for each book will never be more than the publisher’s price, and frequently less. (A 
small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


Postal Zone No. 


eee (if any) «ss eeeee Mi cxtenaneciane 


Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian members, 
without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd. 

















*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Uff. and in Canada 























% Will GI's Have to Fight 
In Indochina Next? 


How deeply is U.S. getting itself 


THIS 


involved in Indochina? What's really 
needed there for victory? Here’s a 
realistic analysis made on the scene. 


Starts on page 22... Also in this issue: 


ISSUE 


Mr. Eisenhower's views on GI's for 
Indochina and text of what Republican 
leaders said in a revealing Senate de- 


bate—beginning on page 58. 


% President’s New Formula for Prosperity 


For a close look at the Administration’s plan for generating 
new business prosperity, and how that formula has worked 


in the past, see page 20. 


% Bigger Pensions for Executives? 


Your firm soon may be able to give its key executives a 
much better break in pension and _ profit-sharing plans. 
Here's how a new tax proposal would permit it. Page 116. 
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If there’s a deep drawing or forming 
operation on your zinc-coated products, 
Armco ZINCGRIP can eliminate “return 
tickets’ in your plant—rejects due to 
peeling or flaking. 

ZINCGRIP is different from ordinary 
galvanized steel. Its full weight coat- 
ing of zinc is bonded to the steel by a 
special process. 


Result—the zinc coating stretches in 





the dies to take any draw the base metal 
can take. That leaves no exposed areas 
where rust can start. 


You reduce costs by cutting factory 
rejects. You help boost sales by building 
greater customer satisfaction. 

You get many other advantages from 
Armco ZINCGRIP. Just write us for the 
ZINCGRIP catalog, or ask for specific in- 
formation about its use in your product. 


CaMCy 


ARNMCO STEEL CORPORATION WY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO * EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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* Will GI's Have to Fight 
IN In Indochina Next? 


How deeply is U.S. getting itself 

involved in Indochina? What's really 

TH IS needed there for victory? Here’s a 
realistic analysis made on the scene. 

Starts on page 22... Also in this issue: 


Mr. Eisenhower's views on GI's for 
| " " lf F Indochina and text of what Republican 

leaders said in a revealing Senate de- 

bate—beginning on page 58. 


% President’s New Formula for Prosperity 


For a close look at the Administration’s plan for generating 
new business prosperity, and how that formula has worked 
in the past, see page 20. 
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If there’s a deep drawing or forming 
operation on your zinc-coated products, 
Armco ZINCGRIP can eliminate “return 
tickets” in your plant—rejects due to 
peeling or flaking. 

ZINCGRIP is different from ordinary 
galvanized steel. Its full weight coat- 
ing of zinc is bonded to the steel by a 
special process. 


Result—the zinc coating stretches in 








the dies to take any draw the base metal 
can take. That leaves no exposed areas 
where rust can start. 


You reduce costs by cutting factory 
rejects. You help boost sales by building 
greater customer satisfaction. 

You get many other advantages from 
Armco ZINCGRIP. Just write us for the 
ZINCGRIP catalog, or ask for specific in- 
formation about its use in your product. 
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HELP CRANE CUSTOMERS 
OBTAIN FASTER, MORE 
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...and save Crane Co. 
thousands of dollars Annually 
in each of its 143 Branches 


Knowing what you have, where it is, and 
when you need more of something, is | 
quite a problem . .. when you stock from | 
1,400 to 16,000 items in each of 143 
branches, as Crane Co. does. 


Acme Visible Records solved this prob- 
lem for Crane Co. . . . enabling it to give 
its customers faster, more dependable 
service . . . with substantial savings in 
work, time and money. 





Service to Crane customers has been | 
increased because the information | 
on the availability of regularly stocked 
items by Crane branches is dependable, | 
thanks to Acme Visible Records. This | 
faster, more dependable service makes | 
a hit with Crane customers . . . attracts | 
more and more business. 


Whether you require special design 
record forms or choose from hundreds of 
Acme standard forms; there is an Acme 
Visible Record System that will accom- 
plish comparable results for you. A phone 
call or letter will bring you complete 
information. 


Acme Visible Systems 


Multiply Record Values 
—Cut Record Costs 


BSS visiste 


Acme Visible Records, Inc. | 
CROZET, VIRGINIA | 
Representatives in all principal cities 
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The March of the News 


A WARNING 


HE AGING but still formidable Syng- 
_ el Rhee, President of the Republic of 
Korea, repeated several times: “I am not 
bluffing. I can’t bluff now.” He had called 
in a newspaperman to let the world know 
of his determination to reopen the war 
against the Chinese Communists occupy- 
ing North Korea. 

Would this, the newsman asked, touch 
off World War III? Mr. Rhee replied by 
asking another question: If Russia was 
not ready to start a world war when 
United Nations armies were at the Yalu, 
why should it start now? 

Mr. Rhee didn’t say exactly when he 
would order his armies to march. But he 
added: “Time is rapidly running out. 
We shall have to act soon or perish.” 


COMMUNIST BUILD-UP 


N THE OTHER SIDE Of the 38th paral- 
lel, the Reds also were cooking up 
something. The United Nations Com- 
mand protested that the Communists 
were violating the armistice agreement 
by bringing in new combat airplanes to 
North Korean airfields, plus other ma- 
tériel. The U. N. asked neutral inspectors 
to take a look at specified places where, 
it said, the violations were taking place. 
The inspectors, under the armistice, are 
limited to certain ports of entry. 


IN RED CHINA’S JAILS 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT made plans to 

lay before the U.N. the cases of 101 
American civilians now behind bars in 
Communist China. As in the case of 
hundreds of U.S. soldiers whom the 
Communists left unreported in the Ko- 
rean prisoner exchanges, the Reds ap- 
parently are holding the civilians for use 
as pawns in future diplomatic deals. 

The U.S. conceded there is little the 
U.N. can do about freeing the Ameri- 
cans. But it was hoped that, by bringing 
their cases before the U.N., world pres- 
sure would prod the Reds into action. 


AIRMEN WHO BROKE 


HE AIR FORCE, determined to get the 

best medical advice, called in famed 
Dr. Charles W. Mayo. He was to help 
decide what to do about U.S. airmen 
who broke under Communist torture and 
“confessed” to germ-warfare charges in 
Korea. 

The military men were aware that they 
had a tough problem. The nub: drawing 
a line between the cases of men who 


really broke under pressure and_ those 
who “ratted” on comrades to win favor 
in Communist prison camps. 


LOYALTY CASES 


EMOCRATS turned their fire on R. W. 
Scott McLeod, State Department 
security chief. They claimed he told a 
congressional committee that only 11 of 
534 State Department security dismissals 
in the last year were for loyalty reasons, 
The figures, replied Mr. McLeod, were 
inaccurate. He refused to say whether 
the Republicans had unearthed any 
Communists in the State Department. 
“My job,” he pointed out, “is not to 
prove who is a Communist. I am re- 
quired to show that a man looks like a 
duck, quacks like a duck and walks like a 
duck—not whether he actually is a duck.” 


ATOMIC LOCOMOTIVE 


N 11 pounps of uranium, a Utah 

physicist announced, his atomic 
locomotive would run for a year, would 
develop four times as much power as 
today’s Diesel locomotives. Physicist Lyle 
B. Borst didn’t say specifically when a 
working model might be built, but added 
that it is “around a much closer corner 
than previously believed.” 


SURPLUS FOOD 


ECRETARY OF COMMERCE Sinclair 

Weeks let it be known that U.S. 
brokers will not be granted export li- 
censes for the sale of Government-owned 
surplus farm products behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The Weeks announcement ended 
speculation that the U.S. might try to 
deplete its food stocks by allowing some 
to be sold to the Russians. But, Mr. 
Weeks added, the new policy would not 
bar export to the Soviet bloc of such 
“nonstrategic” items as farm produce if 
the produce came from regular markets. 


BOOKLET BOOM 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, during the 

1952 campaign, had denounced an 
Agriculture Department booklet as an 
example of “the shameful wasting of tax 
funds” under the Democrats. Since then, 
the Department reported, demand for 
the booklet has increased to the point 
where 15,000 additional copies had to 
be printed. 

The booklet: a 32-page brochure en- 
titled: “Tools for Food Preparation and 
Dishwashing.” 
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Washington Whispers 








[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ike Tells Cabinet to Talk More .. . ‘Flying Mechanics” 


In Indochina . . . Benson Tactics: 


President Eisenhower is giving broad 
hints to Cabinet members that they 
should make more speeches and hold 
more press conferences now that the 
1954 elections are coming into sight. 
Many of the President’s top aides 
have been reluctant to get into rough- 
and-tumble politics. 


kh > 


Mr. Eisenhower's suggestion to Re- 
publican orators that they wage a 
nonpartisan campaign in 1954, stems 
from the fact that many high officials 
in the Eisenhower Administration also 
held high posts in the previous Ad- 
ministration and do not want to get 
into a slugging match with old friends. 


ee ae 


Leonard Hall, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, is not 
at all happy at the insistence the 
White House places upon a nonparti- 
san attitude both in campaign strategy 
and in dispensing Government jobs. 
Republican politicians argue that the 
Government continues to be domi- 
nated by Democrats in key positions 
but these Republicans do not get a 
sympathetic ear. 


a: oe oa 


The President, in the meetings he 
holds with members of Congress this 
year, 1s trying to put on pressure to 
fet Congress to approve the program 
of new laws that he favors. The Presi- 
dent is a little surprised to find how 
slowly the wheels turn in Congress. 


x * * 


Ezra Benson, Agriculture Secretary, 
leading the fight against high sup- 
ports for farm products, is reported 
by his friends to be using a strategy 
that is aimed at getting the issue so 
tangled in Congress that no action 
will be taken this year. In that case 
the Hope-Aiken law, with its flexible 
price supports, would automatically 
come into effect in 1955. 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, is ad- 
vising President Eisenhower to balk 
at compromise on the Bricker amend- 
ment setting limits on the President’s 
treaty-making power. The Nixon posi- 
tion is different from that of his fellow 
Californian, Senate Majority Leader 
William Knowland, who wants the 
President to accept a compromise. 


x ek * 


Sam Rayburn, No. 1 Democrat in the 
House of Representatives, is expected 
to face no trouble in being re-elected 
from his Texas district in November, 
despite reports of a deal to gerry- 
mander him out of a job. Mr. Ray- 
burn is advised that all is safe politi- 
cally at home. 


x * &® 


American diplomats abroad have se- 
cret instructions from Washington on 
exact procedure to be followed when 
any Iron Curtain diplomat or official 
seeks asylum with this country. The 
directive was sent out, after L. P. 
Beria was executed in Russia, in the 
hope that Beria’s men overseas might 
desert in droves. Yuri Rastovorov, 
former high-ranking diplomat in 
Tokyo, is the only important catch 
to date. 


xk & 


Winston Churchill is plugging for a 
big meeting with the Russians on Far 
Eastern matters, now that his idea for 
a big meeting on European problems 
has been tried out and proved a dud. 
The British Prime Minister, who once 
thought otherwise, is convinced that 
you can do political business with 
Russian Communists. 


x * * 


Arthur Dean, special Ambassador who 
had been trying to negotiate a basis 
for peace settlement in Korea, is not 
to be sent back to that job in spite of 
official statements to the contrary. If 
talks on Korea start up again, they are 


Stall High Supports 


expected to fall into a new pattern, 
with new personalities involved. 


x & * 


Syngman Rhee, President of Korea, 
made U.S. diplomats quite unhappy 
with his offer to send Korean troops to 
help the French in Indochina. U.S. 
military commanders liked the offer, 
but diplomats thought it might anger 
the Chinese Communists and compli- 
cate things in Korea. 


x * * 


“Technicians” being sent to Indochina 
from the U.S. armed forces often can 
fly military planes as well as service 
them. There is a suggestion that they 
might be called “flying mechanics.” 


x kk 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, is 
guiding this country’s policy in a 
gradual take-over of the war in Indo- 
china. All plans are geared to the idea 
that the job can be done without di- 
rect use of large numbers of GI’s. 


x * * 


Gen. James A. Van Fleet, the Ameri- 
can commander who directed build- 
ing of a native army that stopped the 
Communists in Greece, and who had 
most to do with building the South 
Korean Army, is being mentioned as 
head of a U.S. mission to Indochina. 
Although it is against general Army 
policy to call an officer from retire- 
ment to a military. job in peacetime, 
the suggestion that General Van Fleet 
be made an exception has been con- 
sidered at the White House. . 





x oe. & 


High military officials are making it 
clear that, while U. S. is not now plan- 
ning to send GI’s into the Indochina 
war, it must be kept in mind that the 
war itself will become a “new war” if 
the Chinese Communists enter directly 
and that policies might then change. 
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Which man Is writing a letter? 


All three men seem to be telephoning . . 


But the man on the left is doing much more 
than that. He is writing a letter aloud . . . dictating 
it to the phone-like instrument of the new Dicta- 
phone network dictation system: TELECORD. 


When he was ready to dictate, all he did was 
pick up a phone and start talking! His words were 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Greatest name in dictation 


CS = we ree ae Se eee 


recorded on a centrally located recording machine. 
In a matter of minutes, they can be typed and 
back on his desk. 

If a Telecord instrument were on your desk, 
you could write a letter or memo, make a written 
report or note as quickly and easily as calling a 
friend. And save time and money every time 
you used it! 

Dictaphone’s new network dictation system is 
unique. Its ‘building block” simplicity lets you 
add dictating stations as your needs increase— 
without replacing equipment you already have. 

It offers each dictator complete privacy and 
individual control. And, most important, the 
nerve center of the new TELECORD System is the 
TIME-MASTER, world’s most successful dictating 
machine, featuring the exclusive high-fidelity 
reproduction of the plastic Dictabelt. 

With TELECORD everyone in your organization 
can get things done faster and more economically. 
Why not find out how TELECORD can help 
you? Simply send in the coupon. No obligation, 


of course. 


DICTA’ 


ee BY PHONE 


Dictaphone Corp., Dept. E24 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copy of 
Dictation by Phone. 


Name 
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Street Address 


City & Zone State 

















How to feed a 
mountain climber 


have 15 more shortly. 


This new Union Pacific turbo-electric locomctive operates on the same prin- 
ciple as the engine in a jet plane. The Union Pacific has 10 of them and will 


They concentrate 4500 to 5500 horse power—which is a lot of horse power— 
in one unit. That makes them ideal mountain climbers and the Union Pacific 


is using them to carry heavy freight loads over the mountains. 


But they need a special diet, and Sinclair is cooperating in developing it for 
them. The problem is to obtain a burning oil with a low metal content that 
can be produced economically, because these powerful mountain climbers 


are heavy eaters. They consume a lot of fuel. 


Sinclair is handed many problems like this because it has the resources and 
know-how to solve them. It’s an example of how the Sinclair team of man- 


agement, sales, manufacturing and research works 
together to get things done and keep the company up 
front in the highly competitive oil industry. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 20, 








N. Y. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgranm Washington, D. C. 


The worst of the business setback seems about over. There'll be more 
Slowing here and there. Jobs will tighten some more in some areas. More cuts 
will be made in Government spending. Businessmen will go on cutting costs. 

Much more recession from this point, however, isn't in the cards. 


Instead, the built-in formula for good times is working. 

Farm income is bolstered by price supports. There'll not be a crash in the 
farm areas. Building activity is holding high, with mortgage money cheap and 
abundant. Businessmen are helped, encouraged by excess-profits tax end. 

People, generally, are spending about as usual. Goods, as a result, are 
being used up a little faster than they're being produced. Tax cuts, on the 
way, will give further incentives, release more income for spending. 

It's clear now that there will be no spiraling deflation. 











What you've got is an orderly shift from a war to a peace economy. 
Government is whittling down its size a little. Business is having to take 
over somewhat more. This shift, already, is quite far along. 





Timetable of change ahead is likely to be about like this: 

Second quarter, 1954: A little slower than now. Inventories will be worked 
off some more. New-car demand still is a little uncertain. 

Second half, 1954: A leveling-off period. Stability is probable, ata 
level 5 to 10 per cent below the 1953 peaks. Maybe a slight turn up late in the 
year as price cuts attract buying, inventory replacement starts. 

The year 1955: Very probably to be a good year, maybe as good as 1953. 

General business might benefit if industry strives to bring prices down and 
if wage rates are stabilized, not jacked up regardless of efficiency. A broad 
policy of stabilized prices or gently declining prices--which help all 
population groups--would be the best assurance of long prosperity. 











Indochina war is not likely to upset the applecart in U.S. 

War involvement, for U.S., will grow, but be indirect, not direct. 

Draftees, GI's in big numbers, are very unlikely to be sent. 

Volunteer forces, probably, will be raised. Pilots, if American, will be 
volunteers. Technicians, to service equipment, are not to fight. 

War cost, in money and materials, will be assumed more by U.S. 

Leadership, too, may become more American, indirectly, through advisory 
groups. U.S. military idea is that, given proper incentive and direction, 
native forces can be built that can deal with the Communists. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


It's doubtful if Communists can supply large forces in Indochina, if they 
can build and operate an air force over existing lines of supply or any line of 
supply that can be visualized in years just ahead. 


War in Korea will remain dormant. Truce will drag on. Communist China is 
annexing North Korea. Nothing much will be done about it. 

Talks about Korea, maybe, will be revived. Talk still is cheap. 

Peace talks in Europe will end in failure, as usual. Communists never 
give, always insist on taking, so nothing happens unless our side gives. 











Politics in 1954, as is normal, will be rough, not restrained. 

Eisenhower idea of an era of good feeling, at home as well as abroad, is 
unlikely to be realized. Politicians are after jobs. 

Republicans, with a little recession on their hands, can't play it soft. 
Democrats, counting on a recession to give them Congress, want voters to get out 
of their minds memories of Communists in Government, Yalta and Potsdam with 
their giveaway to the Communists, loss of China to Communists. 

Ike says: Forget the past, seek votes on promises for the future. 

Republican politicians say: Voters vote their irritations, not so much 
their hopes for the future. To win, it's Sometimes necessary to remind voters 
of the past, to revive some irritations that may have been forgotten. 

Odds are on a rough 1954 congressional campaign. 


Tax-law rewrite promises to be sweeping this year not narrow. 

Tax rules, where punitive, where designed by New Dealers to make life for ' 
businessmen as miserable as possible,are going to be changed. 

Double tax on dividends is going to be eased, but probably not as much as 
first plans indicated. Pension rules will be changed to permit rewards for key 
employes. Stock-option rules may be eased somewhat,too. 

Technical changes, in large numbers, are coming. Effects will be of much 
importance to individual companies, involve little revenue loss. 

Tax rates, generally, may not be changed much. Corporation tax rate may 
end up at 50 per cent. Individuals may get an increase from $600 to $700 in 
the personal exemption, although that one is far from assured. 
































Bricker amendment to limit treaty-making power of a President is likely to 
be blocked. White House is bringing much pressure to ditch it. 

St. Lawrence Seaway is on the way to approval. Road-subsidy funds will be 
increased substantially. Highway improvement is ahead in a big way. 

Hawaii, apparently, is to become a State. Alaska will have to wait. 
There's still a chance that Congress will decide that both can wait. 

Flexible price supports for farm products, strongly opposed by farm States, 
may be maneuvered. Eisenhower, favoring flexible supports, holds the whip hand 
in his veto power. A veto of a farm bill would bring flexible supports 
automatically in 1955. Fast footwork is going on in this field. 

















Investors continue to show confidence in the outlook for industry. 

Optimists, among people putting money in stocks, show more confidence than 
pessimists display lack of confidence. The dominant view of people with money 
obviously is that tax policies, business prospects look better. 
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To All Smokers of Filter Tips... 


THIS IS IT! 





“JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED“ 


1. EFFECTIVE FILTRATION, FROM A STRICTLY 
NON-MINERAL FILTER MATERIAL — Alpha Cellu- 
lose. Exclusive to L&M Filters, and entirely 
pure and harmless to health. 


2. SELECTIVE FILTRATION—the L&M Filter se- 
lects and removes the heavy particles leaving 
you a light and mild smoke. 


3. MUCH LESS NICOTINE—the La&M Filter® 











removes one-third of the smoke, leaves you all 
the satisfaction. 


4. MUCH MORE FLAVOR AND AROMA. At last a 
filter tip cigarette with plenty of good taste. 
Reason — L&M Filters’ premium quality tobac- 
cos, a blend which includes special aromatic 


types. 


# 


~—j *U.S. Patent Pending 


THE RIGHT 

/ LENGTH —THE RIGHT 
SIZE — EVERYTHING FOR 
EFFECTIVE FILTRATION — 


‘\ MUCH MORE FLAVOR 


MUCH LESS 
NICOTINE 


FILTER TIP CIGARETTES 
Light and Mild 














Or THE WEEK 





—United Press 


CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN 
. . on with the investigation? 


> EARL WARREN, Chief Justice of the 
United States, was put in a very strange 
position. William Langer, of North Da- 
kota, Republican chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, was promoting 
an unprecedented idea—that the FBI in- 
vestigate Mr. Warren before the Senate 
‘confirms him as presiding judge over the 
highest court in the land. 

If FBI agents begin to investigate, 
they will be digging into a personal his- 
tory that has been widely accepted as 
impeccably American. Chief Justice War- 
ren was born in California, educated in 
public schools and at the University of 
California. He worked at odd jobs to help 
pay for his schooling, learned to play a 
clarinet, attended the Methodist Church, 
served in World War I as a first lieu- 
tenant. He became a_ racket-busting 
prosecutor, State attorney general, a los- 
ing Republican candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent of the U.S. and, for nearly 11 
years, Governor of California. 

His ideas, like those of all eminent po- 
litical figures, have sometimes been con- 
troversial. Mr. Warren has expressed 
himself against isolationism and “ex- 
tremists of the right,” in favor of uni- 
versal military training and prepaid 
health insurance. He has been far from a 
neutral in politics. FBI investigation or 
not, Senator William F. Knowland, of 
California, Republican Majority Leader, 
predicts Senate approval of Mr. Warren 
by an overwhelming vote—as soon as the 
Committee turns loose the nomination. 
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> LIEUT. GEN. JOHN W. O’DANIEL, 
nicknamed Iron Mike by troops he led in 
battle, wound up an emergency survey 
of the Indochinese war and reported last 
week to worried U. S. officials that Com- 
munist drives probably can be stopped 
without using American fighting men. In 
the wake of his quick trip to Washington, 
Pentagon thinkers seemed more confi- 
dent that native troops under native lead- 
ers—if more are quickly trained and 
given an incentive to fight—can win the 
jungle war. That was General O’Daniel’s 
view seven months ago when he com- 
pleted a similar front-line survey and he 
still thinks the job can be done. 

The General, at 60, is a gravel-voiced, 
rugged soldier who started as a private in 
the National Guard, now has a record 
that is both brilliant and little publicized. 
In youth, he fought on the Mexican bor- 
der, then was severely wounded at St. 
Mihiel in World War I. He bossed train- 
ing of invasion forces in Europe in World 
War II and led the Third Division from 
Italy to Berchtesgaden. Since then he has 
watched the “cold war” at first hand, as 
military attaché in Moscow and as com- 
mander of I Corps in Korea. Now he com- 
mands U.S. Army Forces, Pacific—and 
keeps watch on Indochina for the U. S. 


> WALTER BEDELL SMITH, an ex-Army 
sergeant who rose to general and then 
was converted into a diplomat, has been 
watching the State Department from the 
inside for a year and thinks it’s time 





—Dept. of Defense 


IRON MIKE O‘DANIEL 
.. . back from the survey 





-Harris & Ewing 


UNDER SECRETARY SMITH 
. off with the stay-at-homes? 


for a shake-up. Mr. Smith, Under Secre- 
tary of State and close friend of President 
Eisenhower, finds this: 

Foreign Service career men, who are 
given special training and are obliged to 
accept assignments abroad, are dwindling 
in number. Only 175 of the 1,305 men are 
assigned to sensitive, expert jobs at home. 
In the Department, 6 out of 10 of these 
jobs are filled by officers who hold Civil 
Service rank and are not required to take 
jobs at uncomfortable foreign posts. 
Plans to merge the two groups appeal 
to Mr. Smith—stay-at-homes would get 
firsthand experience, men abroad would 
get a better chance at Washington jobs. 

General Smith earned a reputation as 
an organizer while helping General Eisen- 
hower plan the European invasion. After 
the war, he spent three years as U.S. 
Ambassador in Moscow, later headed the 
Central Intelligence Agency, which he 
also began to reorganize. His present 
ideas follow the military tradition that a 
good officer needs field experience. 


> EZRA T. BENSON, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is moving toward a day of crisis. 
Pressures are building up around him. 
Farmers resent price declines. Congress- 
men who want to keep present 90 per 
cent support prices are maneuvering to 
beat Mr. Benson’s flexible-price program 
if they can. Over all looms an election 
year when members of House and Senate 
seek farm votes to keep them in office. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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The COMPANION reaches more 
married women 18 to 35 than 


any other women’s magazine 





These women are your best customers. . . they’re buying more now than they ever have or ever will 
again ...and they depend on the COMPANION! To find out how important they are to you, get 


in touch with your COMPANION representative! *SOURCE: From the latest Starch Consumer Magazine report. 
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CONTINUED 


Secretary Benson last week took the 
offensive at farm meetings in Oklahoma 
and Nebraska, arguing that present laws 
have not prevented lower farm income. 
Meanwhile, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, representing 1.5 million farm 
families, promised to help by supporting 
his views in letters to Congressmen. 

Farming and the needs of farmers are 
things the Secretary feels he knows in 
both theory and practice. He grew up on 
a farm, has run farms, has taught agricul- 
ture, has worked in the farm-co-operative 
movement. Mr. Benson, backed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, shows no signs of run- 
ning from the coming battle. 


> LEONARD W. HALL, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, feels 
like a man who has just had a rug pulled 
out from under him. Mr. Hall’s big job of 
running a campaign for Republican con- 
trol of Congress was being kicked off last 
week by party orators with scathing Lin- 
coln Day speeches—and seared Demo- 
crats complained of their language. 

Then President Eisenhower told Re- 
publicans to soft-pedal extremely parti- 
san speeches, said the soft pedal should 
apply particularly to his own official 
family and to the Committee. Mr. Hall, 
surprised, held his tongue. 

The party chairman is 53, ex-sheriff of 
Nassau County, Long Island, N. Y., and 
veteran of 14 straight years in Congress. 
He broke with Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey in 1948 over presidential cam- 
paign tactics. 


> MARIO SCELBA, who got a precarious 
hold on Italy’s multiparty politics as the 
country’s new Premier, has the toughest 
anti-Communist reputation of all Italy’s 





—United Press 


REPUBLICAN CHAIRMAN HALL 
The soft pedal was unwelcome 


politicians. He earned the title in six 
years as Minister of Interior, especially 
for using his national police force to pre- 
vent Communist election riots in 1948. 

Premier Scelba, 52, is regarded as a 
true scion of democracy who learned 
tough politics in the anti-Mussolini un- 
derground. He’s pudgy, eagle-nosed, a 
firm but likable Sicilian. In forming a 
four-party Government, he extracted vote 
pledges that he thought would clinch his 
confirmation in office. But Socialist allies, 
able to topple him at will, already were 
restive and his tenure as Premier was 
uncertain. 


> LOUIS ST. LAURENT, Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, is touring the world to 
confer in person with Canada’s major al- 
lies and to see for himself what is going 
on in the world’s worst trouble spots. His 
trip is without precedent in Canadian 


history. As much as anything else it 
marks the sudden growth of Canada as a 
world power with great natural resources, 
growing population and an increasingly 
strong voice in world councils. 

Mr. St. Laurent, now 72, is a lawyer 
who has been in politics only 13 years. As 
Minister of Justice, his first post, he 
quickly persuaded Canadians to accept 
their first wartime draft, succeeding part- 
ly because his mixture of Irish and 
French-Canadian blood bridged a racial 
conflict in Canada. At the end of World 
War II he backed investigations into 
Soviet spying, discovered the Communist 
menace. As postwar Minister of External 
Affairs he was a leading advocate of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


> CHARLIE CHAPLIN, born in England, 
was a slim, pale vaudeville actor when 
he first arrived in the U.S. in 1910. Three 
years later he was acting in his first 
flickering movie comedies. A whole gen- 
eration saw him as a wistful figure in 
baggy pants. He made “Shoulder Arms” 
and “The Kid.” He lampooned Adolf Hit- 
ler with “The Great Dictator.” He was a 
star actor, a director, a producer. And he 
made a fortune. 

In 1943, he married Oona O’Neill, 
daughter of playwright Eugene O’Neill. 
After the war, Charlie Chaplin was said 
to be pro-Communist. He denied he was 
a Communist, but when he left the U. S. 
in 1952 the Justice Department said he 
could not get back in without an immi- 
gration hearing. In 42 years in the U.S. 
he had never become a citizen. 

Last week, in London, Mrs. Chaplin, 
an American, became a British subject, 
gave up U.S. citizenship. The Chaplins’ 
last formal tie with the U.S. was gone. 











MAMIE’S SMILE—for Somebody’s Future; IKE’S GRIN—for a Touch of the Past 


>THE EISENHOWERS, Dwight and 
Mamie, worked pleasant minutes into 
busy schedules last week. Boy Scouts 
gave the President a model Conestoga 
wagon; radio-television correspondents 
gave him a sundial for his farm. Both 
won the President’s famous grin as re- 
wards. The First Lady flashed a smile 
over baby booties at a Navy wives’ 
fashion show, and, at another event, she 
received a rare gift from Mrs. Barney 
Balaban, wife of the movie executive— 
the original letter from Mrs. Abra- 
ham Lincoln acknowledging condolences 
from Queen Victoria after Lincoln’s 
assassination. 
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Who puts the money on the line ? 


Read how banks help the 
shipping industry transport 
cargoes and travelers to and 
from every corner of the earth. 





When goods move money moves. As 
a result, banking and shipping are 
inseparable. Here’s why! 

Today, shipping’s men of action: 
the builders, owners, masters, chan- 
dlers and fitters are concerned with 
one thing—moving cargo and people 
quickly and safely to any port of 
call in the world. But to handle the 
complex money exchange involved in 
foreign trade, and to be sure of a 
ready source of funds for any operat- 
ing contingency, both shipping men 


and shippers “sign on” the bankers. 


Money moves ships 

To begin with, bank loans help finance 
the operation of every type of mer- 
chant ship sailing the high seas or ply- 
ing the nation’s inland waterways. 

Most important, bank loans finance 
cargoes to and from the markets of 
the world—and even provide quick 
cash for tariff charges. Banks arrange 
for the fast transfer of money to ship- 
ping agents, arrange for payment of 
toll charges through the Panama and 
Suez Canals, and in many other ways 
help speed the passage of ships and 
the movement of goods. 


How you benefit 
Even if you never set foot on a gang- 


plank, you inevitably benefit from 
the millions of dollars banks pilot 
directly and indirectly through the 
shipping industry. This is so because 
wherever and whenever banks put a 
community’s idle money to work, 
men and women work, too. As a 
result, money moves and circulates, 
thereby helping to stabilize the whole 
economy and maintain a high stand- 
ard of living. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the 
progress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








This missile will spearhead a system of defense 


Designed to hurtle into the sky at super- 
sonic speed, the Boeing Bomarc F-99 
is being developed as one of the power- 
ful new defense weapons in the arsenal 
of Freedom. 


It is a long-range air defense pilotless 
interceptor designed to cope with high- 
speed, high-altitude enemy bombers. 
The F-99 is part of an integrated de- 
fense system. It will be “flown” by 
ingenious electronic equipment. These 
electronic devices solve complex math- 
ematical problems almost instantly — 


will guide the missile to interception of 
encmy bombers. 

The actual F-99 pilotless interceptor 
now in the developmental stage will 
be capable of seeking out and destroy- 
ing an enemy bomber long before it 
reaches the target area. 

Under contract with the Air Force, 
Bocing has, since the end of World 
War II, devoted an important part of 
its engineering effort to the develop- 
ment of guided missiles. Its present 
project involves the integration of a 


Boeing is now building a prototype jet transport, designed to be adaptable for either military or commercial use. 
The new plane has the benefit of Boeing’s unparalleled experience in multi-jet aircraft. It is scheduled to fly this fall. 


whole system of aerial defense, includ- 
ing the F-99 itself. Communications, 
bases, logistics and maintenance are 
all part of the project. So is monitor- 
ing the activities of the subcontractors 
whose work is part of the larger 
developmental program. 


The same integrity of engineering, 
research and design that produced 
Bocing’s revolutionary B-47 and B-52 jet 
bombers is your assurance that the F-99 
will serve the country as a dependable, 
high-performance weapon of defense. 
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PRICES ARE 
COMING DOWN 


Bargains Showing Up in Cars, 





than they were a year ago. 


give the customer a break. 








You are beginning to see more and 
more evidence of a trend toward lower 
prices for many things you buy. 

In many cities you can get discounts 
from the producers’ official price lists on 
a wide range of items, including new 
cars and most appliances. 

These concessions frequently are sur- 
reptitious and selective. They are of- 
fered by retailers against the manufac- 
turers’ wishes. They go, sometimes, to 
cash customers only. 

Price cuts now are coming into the 
open. Almost every day brings some man- 
ufacturer’s announcement of a new, lower 
price. Producers often are accepting prices 
the dealers were granting under cover. 

As a result, you find many things to- 
day are bargains, compared with prices 
vou were asked to pay a vear ago. Some 
of these are noted in the chart on pages 
18 and 19. 

Clothing is cheaper than it was. The 
price level for apparel of all types de- 
clined a little last year, and January just 
past brought long clearance sales and 
more price cuts. 

There’s a good chance you'll be seeing 
new bargains in clothing in the months 
ahead. Manufacturers, at a recent show- 
ing of women’s spring and summer 
wear, were quoting prices lower than in 
1953. Some made reductions of 10 to 
15 per cent on dresses, 10 per cent on 
girdles, 9 per cent on jackets, 20 per 
cent on sweaters. 
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Prices of many things are quite a bit lower 


More bargains are in prospect. 

The Government is urging price cuts. Busi- 
ness leaders are taking up the cry. Sheer eco- 
nomic pressure is forcing many companies to 


Older Homes, Household Goods 





The trend isn‘t universal, as yet. To bene- 


fit, you need to know what to buy and where. 


But retailers seemed in no hurry to 
place big orders. Many of them figure 
they ll get still better deals by waiting. 
This attitude keeps the clothing makers 
under pressure. 

Rugs are cheaper than they were last 
summer. A number of leading manu- 
facturers have cut prices in an effort to 
sell more. 

“Classical” phonograph records are 
being sold in cut-rate stores for 20 per 
cent off list prices. Now a leading manu- 
facturer, during February, is going the 
merchants one better, making a 30 per 
cent cut. A special one-month offer is 
also being made by two other compa- 
nies: Whoever buys one of their “clas- 
sical” records at full price can get a 
second at half price. 

Appliances and other “durable” goods 
are available at substantial price reduc- 
tions. Here, again, the lead in price cut- 
ting has been taken by merchants some- 
times against the manufacturers’ wishes. 

Now these discounts are becoming of- 
ficial. A number of 1:eading companies 
have announced lower prices for tele- 
vision sets. You can yet leading brands 
for 6 per cent to 20 per cent less than 
they were priced a few months back. 

Air-conditioners, irons, electric blan- 
kets, washing machines, roasters, tele- 
vision tubes have been marked down by 
leading companies, just this year. 

Automobiles cost less in many in- 
stances. 


Food prices are high. Rents are still rising. 

They help keep the Government's living- 
cost index up. Still you are getting price re- 
lief, in ways that don’t show up in the index. 
You can expect more. Here’s why. 





Ostensibly, the list prices on new cars 
are about the same as a vear ago. The 
average for 1954 Chevrolets, Fords and 
Plymouths, delivered in major cities, is 
almost identical with the January, 1953, 
average. Some other makes have come 
out at lower prices, some at higher. 

But many dealers now sell at a dis- 
count. They do it by allowing more for 
a trade-in than they can hope to get 
when reselling the old car. Or they let a 
cash customer, without a trade-in, have 
a new car for $150 to $500 less—depend- 
ing on make and model—than the list 
price. 

Used cars are also cheaper. According 
to the company that issues the dealers’ 
“guide,” the average sale price of two- 
year-old cars has come down about 10 
per cent in the last vear. But some dealers 
are averaging about 20 per cent less than 
a year ago on “popular” makes. 

Lower prices on used cars can, at 
times, work against the man who wants 
to trade one in for a new automobile. 
Some dealers, with heavy stocks of old 
cars on hand, are cutting trade-in allow- 
ances. This results, in some cases, in the 
buyer’s having to put more actual money 
into a purchase than he would have 
last autumn. 

House prices are down, for those who 
don’t want brand-new dwellings. A sur- 
vey by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards found many communities 
where, toward the end of 1953, prices of 
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Prices Already Are Dropping 





OLDER 
HOUSES 


NEW 
CARS 


USED 
CARS 


TELEVISION 
SETS 


WOMEN’S 
WEAR 








In many 
towns, 5 to 
15% less than 


a year ago to cash 


customers 


$ 
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older houses had dropped 5 to 15 per cent. 
teports to the Government indicate a 
slight further weakening since then. 

No good gauge exists for measuring 
the price trend in new houses. But some 
builders say theyll aim at lower price 
brackets this vear. Others promise more 
house for the same money. Leaders in 
building-trades unions say they'll try to 
help cut costs on big projects. 

The buyer also has more opportunity 
to bargain over the price of a house, new 
or old. Houses aren't selling as fast as 
they once did. 

Food prices still seem high. Actually, 
they've declined. on the average, about 
4 per cent since the Korean war peak, 
according to Government estimates. This 
year, officials sav. food costs may rise in 
the first half, fall a bit in the second half. 
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Discounts 
given by 
many dealers 





Popular 
makes, 2 years. 
old, 10% 

less than 


year ago 
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Pork prices, at wholesale, have been 
going up. Next autumn a bigger supply 
of hogs is expected by the Agriculture 
Department to bring prices down. Beef 
could be a little more expensive this vear, 
compared with 1953, when theie was 
much “distress” selling of cattle. Coffee, 
cocoa and chocolate candy are going up 
in price. 

But many foods are getting cheaper, at 
least for a time. 

Milk and cream prices have come 
down seasonally in some cities. Butter 
price will drop if the Government re- 
duces its support price in April or unloads 
much of its huge surplus. Eggs and chick- 
ens are expected to get cheaper. 

Raw materials that go into the things 
vou buy already are selling for less than 
postwar peaks. The Government whole- 


Several 
leading 
brands cut 6 
to 20% 


Spring- 
summer styles 
10 to 15% 
less than 1953 


$ $ 


sale index is about 5 per cent lower than 
in March, 1951. In recent months, farm 
prices have edged back up a little: prices 
of materials other than foods and farm 
products have weakened. 

Gasoline, at wholesale, has come 
down in some areas, and retail price 
wars are waged here and there. Some 
industry experts think they may spread. 

Synthetic fibers and the chemicals 
that go into plastics have been marked 
down. Steel scrap, lead, zinc, tin, rub- 
ber, and hides have been selling, in the 
past week or so, for less than they did at 
the first of the vear. 

Steel companies are offering more and 
more concessions to their customers. 
Freight bills are being absorbed by the 
mills on a good many shipments. Pre- 
mium prices are being hacked away. 
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AIR- 
RECORDS 






Big manufac- 
turers cut 
“classics” 


25 to 30% 


Major 
company’s 


$10 to $40 
under 1953 


Thus, costs of making many of the 
things you use—clothing from synthetic 
fibers, plastic housewares and _ toys, 
metal furniture and appliances, tires, 
auto batteries—have been coming down. 
Manufacturers may find it easier, as a 
result, to give you more bargains. 

The main force for price reductions 
lies, however, in the pressure on busi- 
nessmen to sell more goods. 

Lagging, spotty sales contribute to 
that pressure. Apparently the price cuts 
thus far haven’t been enough—people are 
buying !ess. Retail trade, according to 
Government figures, has been slipping 
since last July. 

In January this year, the decline con- 
tinued, with sales, after allowing for 
seasonal factors, about 5 per cent less 
than last July. 
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On These Things 


PHONOGRAPH 


AUTO 
BATTERIES 


Popular line 
$12.95, down 
$2 in major 
chain 


Surpluses of goods are to be found 
everywhere from farm and mine to fac- 
tory, warehouse and neighborhood store. 
Businessmen have been trying to lighten 
inventories by ordering fewer supplies, 
cutting output, pushing sales. As yet, 
they've made little progress. 

Thus, pressure continues to mount. 
To many companies it means only one 
thing—cut prices. 

The idea even has a political blessing. 
The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers looks on price cutting as one of 
the ways industry can overcome the cur- 
rent downtrend. Business leaders are 
now taking up this cry. 

Living costs, as measured by the 
Government's consumer-price index, 
don’t show much price relief, as yet. 
The index, when last compiled, was 


COTTON 
SHEETS 


Mill prices cut 
15 to 20% 


WASHING 
MACHINES 





Big manufac- 
turer’s retail 
price reduced 
20 % 
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just four tenths of 1 per cent below the 
peak. 

But some of the price relief you're 
getting just doesn’t show up in the fig- 
ures. Discounts, in many cases, aren't 
reflected at all. 

Rising rents. medical costs and other 
“services” also tend to offset the reduc- 
tions in prices of goods. Government ex- 
perts feel these items are likely to go on 
rising for some time. 

But, even here, a few concessions are 
showing up. Railroads are being a little 
more liberal in allowing special low 
rates for family travel and round trips. 
Rents on some of the more expensive 
apartments are being trimmed. 

Thus, consumers are getting, belatedly, 
some of the price relief they hoped for 
after the war. 
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Republicans’ Prosperity Formula: 
f 
0 
LOWER TAXES FOR BUSINESS 
b 
i il 
Experience Shows That Cuts Spark Recovery 
Here’s the Republican formula The era of the 1920s provides an Capital gains were taxed at 12.5 per c 
‘ example of how tax rates and tax policy cent. I 
for a prosperous America: influence private spending and private Along with this period of steady tax y 
Cut taxes, even if the budget _ investment. name ar a sharp Raster in ~ \ 
‘ . Tax cutting began almost immediate- volume of investment by business an 
doesn't get balanced. Business ly after World War I. Cuts continued spending by consumers. Private spend- C 
then will have incentive to ex- step by step through 1929. During that ing in 1929 was 90 per cent higher than ] 
pand, investors will take more period, as the chart shows, the Federal in 1918, war-activity peak. This was a ’ 
Government’s “take” from the incomes time when houses were built in larger I 
chances. The planned result: of corporations and from individuals numbers than ever before, when sky- ( 
more jobs, more money for with $5,000 or more of income subject scrapers were erected in all large cities, s 
everybod to tax fell from an average of 27.81 per when the motor age came into full ‘ 
A cent in 1918 to 7.82 per cent in 1929. By _ flower. I 
It's a time-tried formula that 929. people with incomes of less than While tax benefits went mostly to the ( 
paid off after two world wars. $5,000 subject to tax paid scarcely any upper income groups and to corpora- 1 
taxes at all. tions, the lower income groups _ bene- l 
A new twist to an old idea is to be The Government also employed other  fited, too. There were more jobs, and 
used by Republicans to generate con- tax incentives to promote growth. Busi- _ wage and salary income in 1929 was 51 ( 
tinuing prosperity in the United States. ness firms were allowed to use any rea- per cent above 1918, the peak war year. 
The old idea, tested after World War sonable depreciation rates they wished. Most of this increase went to people 
I and again after World War II, is that Dividend income was tax-free until a with less than $5,000 a year and there- 
business will respond with increased ac- taxpayer reached the upper brackets. fore was taxed at very low rates, if at all. 
tivity if tax policies and the political cli- 
mate are favorable. The new twist is 
that taxes are to be reduced even though AFTER TWO WARS — 
a balanced budget is not yet in sight. o 
The prosperity of the 1920s accom- B K A T F | 
panied the Government’s feat of slash- uSINeSS ose Ss axes e “ee 
ing taxes and retiring debt at the same - 
time. The prosperity that followed World 


War II went along with tax cuts on both 
business and individuals as Government 
spending was trimmed. The charts on 
these pages show how the business curve 
went upward as the tax curve slid down- 
ward during the years after each of the 
two world wars. 

Today's situation, after the Korean 
war, differs in many respects from con- 
ditions that followed the other wars. The 
country must remain strongly armed, at 
a high cost. That prevents drastic budg- 
et slashes. Taxes also must remain high 
by any previous standards, And there 
is less pent-up demand for goods than in 
the two previous postwar periods. 

Nevertheless, experience after pre- 
vious wars indicates that tax cuts and 
other incentives do tend to promote in- 
dividual and corporate incentives that 
make for expansion. This expansion, in 
the past, exceeded the drop in Govern- 
ment spending and produced net growth 
in the country. Job opportunities in- 
creased, wage rates increased, living 
standards improved. That explains why 
the basic tax formula is to be applied 
again in the period that is now begin- 
ning. 
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The Federal Government profited 
from this private expansion, too. In spite 
of lower tax rates, federal revenues in- 
creased quite frequently. Although tax 
burdens were lighter, incomes and earn- 
ings subject to tax were a great deal 
larger. And, in each year of the 1920s, 
the Treasury chalked up a surplus. 

After World War Il a similar trend 
developed. Taxes were cut. Private ex- 
pansion followed. And in two of those 
years—1947 and 1948—budget surpluses 
were recorded. 

The first cuts in taxes applied to in- 
comes and business earnings of 1946 and 
1947. Further reduction came in 1948 
and 1949. The excess-profits tax on cor- 
porations was repealed and the ordinary 
corporate income tax was reduced. Per- 
sonal income tax rates were cut only 
slightly, but the lower income groups 
benefited by an increase in credit for 
dependents from $500 to $600, and the 
upper groups got aid as couples were al- 
lowed to split income for tax purposes. 

The Government’s effective tax rates 
on corporate earnings and on higher per- 
sonal incomes fell from 43.09 per cent 
in 1944 to 23.51 per cent in 1948. Dur- 
ing that period, the velume of private 
spending and investment rose by 90 per 
cent. Consumers in 1948 were spending 


about 63 per cent more than they spent 
in 1944, and investment was about a 
third higher. 

These gains appear to have flowed in 
important part from the fact that in- 
comes, after taxes, increased markedly 
both for corporations and for people 
within the $5,000-and-up brackets. In 
1948, for example, corporations had 11 
billion dollars more than they had in 
1944, and the increase in the higher 
personal-income group amounted to 28.7 
billion. 

The lower income groups still were 
taxed rather heavily in this period, com- 
pared to their tax burdens in the 1920s. 
Still, they benefited from the expansion 
in private activity that tax cutting seems 
to have touched off. As in the 1920s, 
jobs increased and rates of pay were 
boosted. Total national income in 1948 
was 39.7 billions higher than in 1944, 
and, of this increase, wage and salary 
workers received 17.5 billions, or 44 
per cent. Most of the increase in wage 
and salary incomes went to the groups 
with less than $5,000. 

In 1949, a moderate dip in business 
activity occurred, resulting in a moder- 
ate decline in national income, 

The Korean war interrupted the 
trend that began in 1944 and continued 
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through 1949. Again taxes were increased 
on both corporations and _ individuals. 
Again the Government spent heavily and 
ran a large deficit. 

The result, as in World Wars I and II, 
Was an increase in total activity and 
total spending. But in the Korean period 
there was one sharp difference. Private 
spending, both for investment and _ for 
consumer goods, rose at a more rapid 
pace than Government spending. The 
country proved that, in a time of small 
war, expansion could be produced in 
both armaments and civilian activity. 

This situation complicates the problem 
that the Government faces today. In re- 
cent years the country has added vastly 
to the supply of industrial plant and 
equipment, of houses and of consumer 
“hard goods,” such as automobiles, re- 
frigerators and furniture. The question 
now is whether these supplies will re- 
duce the demand for goods. 

Because of this doubt, the Republicans 
are applying the tried formula before 
there is a clear opportunity of balanc- 
ing the budget. Tax cuts already have 
begun, and further tax adjustments 
are being readied. The excess-profits tax 
has been removed from corporations, 
and individual income taxes have been 
trimmed an average of 10 per cent. 

Tax reductions now in effect are fair- 
ly close, percentagewise, to those made 
immediately after World War II, al- 
though they are considerably less than 
those that followed World War I. The 
present cuts amount to 9.1 per cent, over 
all. Also, the Government plans to ease 
the present tax on dividend income and 
to allow more liberal tax terms ux. depre- 
ciation. Both of these moves are designed 
to spur private investment and stimulate 
business activity. 

The experience with tax cuts after 
previous wars suggests that the Govern- 
ment is following a practical course in 
trimming taxes after the Korean war. Tax 
cuts in each of the earlier instances 
were accompanied by an increase in 
private investment and private spend- 
ing. Even if this result is not immediate- 
ly achieved, lower taxes are expected at 
least to cushion the dip in business ac- 
tivity that began in mid-1953. The point 
also is made that the declines of 1921 
and 1949 were quickly ended and that, 
in each of those periods, taxes were be- 
ing reduced. 

Thus the Administration is basing its 
policy firmly on the theory that easier 
tax burdens will create the climate need- 
ed for business expansion. 


Easier tax treatment for companies 
that expand—the Administration pro- 
gram is reported on page 90. Tax plans 
to permit bigger benefits for executives 
—page 116. 
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WILL GI'S FIGHT IN INDOCHINA? 


Need Now Is for U.S. Direction, Not U.S. Armies 


What is U.S. getting into in Indochina? 
Are technicians, being sent now, only the fore- 
runners of armies of GI's later? 

Here's a close look, on the scene in Indo- 
china, at a war that few Americans under- 


SAIGON, INDOCHINA 


Americans, now being involved more 
deeply in the second “small war” in Asia, 
are to find that Indochina is far different 
from Korea in every way. 

Just what is U.S. getting into, as it 
moves more men and equipment into 
this war theater? Why aren’t the French 
winning, after getting mountains of U.S. 
arms? What's really needed for victory? 
The answers, highly important to U.S. 
at this time, come to light only when you 
take a careful look at how this war is be- 
ing run. 

Here there are no front lines. But a 
“Maginot line” attitude by the French 
military commanders is immediately ap- 
parent to an American who tours the main 
military areas. 

Pillbox strategy. Take, for instance, 
the Red River delta, a large fortified 
triangle where the French are concen- 
trating their defense. On the 60-mile 
road from Hanoi, at one end of the delta, 
to Haiphong at the other end, you are 
never out of sight of a blockhouse or 
a military pillbox. The road is lined 
with thousands of tons of barbed wire. 
There is not a single foot of ground 
along this route that cannot be reached 
by French artillery. No fewer than 50 
French-trained battalions are tied down 
to man this enormous defense com- 
plex. 

Yet more than 60,000 regular Com- 
munist troops have infiltrated the delta 
and carry out nightly operations against 
roads and French strong points. 

A mopping-up operation was staged 
by the French last October in a segment 
of this “controlled” area where the Com- 
munist 42d regiment was known to be 
operating. Thousands of troops, sup- 
ported by amphibious forces and air 
power, took part. But not even a dozen 
Communist soldiers were killed or cap- 
tured. The others simply faded into the 
local population. 
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Informed U.S. military experts con- 
cede that a strong defense of the delta 
is essential, but they seriously question 
whether the French are not diverting to 
this job large numbers of troops that 
could be used better in decisive offensive 
operations against the Communist Viet 
Minh Army. 

Top French commanders, with most of 
their forces tied down in defensive jobs, 
complain that they still lack sufficient 
man power to mount a major attack 
against the Communists. But, even so, 
the French—to quote one expert foreign 
observer—“are dragging their feet” when 
it comes to developing the anti-Commu- 
nist Vietnamese Army. 

For one thing there is reported to be 
a notable lack of enthusiasm among 
French officials over the idea of an 


independent Vietnamese Army. A reai 
patriotic fighting spirit has yet to be 
injected into that Army. And, on the 





—Wide World 


VIETNAMESE INSTRUCTOR 
Needed: many more 


° 


stand—why the French aren‘t winning it, and 
what's really needed to win. 

The big need, it indicates, is for a shift in 
methods, one that may require more and 
more U. S. direction, but not big U. S. armies. 


basis of American experience in devel- 
oping the South Korean Army, it is 
becoming clear that the Vietnamese 
anti-Communist force could be trained 
much better and faster than it is being 
trained. 

Build-up of this local anti-Communist 
Army, nonetheless, is being accomplished, 
with American equipment and American 
financing, and is shifting the man-power 
advantage rapidly away from the Com- 
munists. Total strength of the anti- 
Communist forces in Indochina today 
is nearly 500,000 men. Frenchmen— 
that is, officers and men from France 
itself—account for less than 15 per 
cent of this number, or about 60,000 
officers, noncommissioned officers and 
specialists. 

A close look at this new Vietnamese 
Army turns up serious weaknesses. For 
the most part, they are the sort of 
weaknesses you'd expect to find in a 
country long accustomed to foreign 
rule. The shortage of raw material for 
officers and noncoms, for example, is 
a major bottleneck limiting the pace of 
expansion. 

Two officer-training schools have been 
set up, one for Regular Army infantry 
officers and another for reserve officers. 
The former is turning out 800 new officers 
every eight months, while the reserve 
officers’ school is turning out 1,300 every 
six months. These schools are to be ex- 
panded somewhat, but the goal for 1954 
still is only 4,000. Six schools have been 
organized tor noncoms, while specialists 
are being assigned to French units for 
on-the-job training. 

Growth of the anti-Communist Army, 
however, is proceeding faster than the 
output of officers and noncoms. Until 
last year, the French were reluctant to 
undertake any spectacular expansion of 
this Army, such as U.S. carried out in 
Korea. But then they agreed to organize 
12 new light battalions. Under prodding 
from U.S. and local authorities, the 
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French finally agreed to recruit 56 light 
battalions, with the understanding that 
America would provide all arms and 
equipment and most of the cash required. 
That program is a bit behind schedule, 
but, by the end of next month, all of 
these 56 battalions will be “operative,” 
available for use. 

Goal for expansion of this local force 
is 57 more light battalions this vear, a few 
more in 1955. The target is a force of 
290,000 men, highly mobile and armed 
with automatic weapons, light machine 
guns and light mortars. 

The greatest weakness you find in 
the new Vietnamese anti-Communist 
Army, however, is psychological. There is 
little patriotic fervor or sense of national 
pride. The muddled political situation 
is partly responsible for that. Vietnam is 
getting its independence, but that fact 
is not being dramatized. And there is no 
national hero—such as a Syngman Rhee 
or a Ho Chi Minh, for that matter—to 
whip up any real nationalistic spirit. 

The contrast between this force and 
Ho Chi Minh’s Communist Army is plain- 
ly apparent. “The difference between the 
two armies,” a French company com- 
mander observed bitterly, “is this: Ho 
Chi Minh’s soldiers will fight for 30 days 
on a handful of rice every day. If our 
soldiers don’t get meat and plenty to eat 
they squawk immediately.” 

Under the circumstances, it’s not sur- 
prising that the new Vietnamese Army is 
plagued with an unusually serious AWOL 
problem. Recruits often simply go home. 
Resistance to the draft also is a serious 
problem. 

Communist forces in Indochina are 
tough, well disciplined, well led, highly 
elusive, and have the tacit support of 
the large anti-French element of the local 
population. But those forces already are 
outnumbered. Their total strength is 
estimated at 380,000, compared with 
the half million anti-Communist troops. 
The Viet Minh Communist Army con- 
sists of 110,000 men, organized into 
seven divisions of 12,000 men_ each, 
plus several independent regiments. In 
addition, there are an estimated 270,000 
part-time troops, guerrillas, and “politi- 
cal infiltrators.” 

This Communist force, so far, has used 
no heavy artillery, apparently has no air 
power, and is up against anti-Communist 
forces with an enormous superiority in 
firepower. It is equipped largely with 
Chinese weapons and with captured 
arms—rifles, automatic weapons, machine 
guns, mortars, grenades, bazookas and 
75-mm. howitzers. The Communists, in 
the face of this disparity in firepower, are 
considered incapable of cracking the key 
French position in the Red River delta 
and = destroying the anti-Communist 
armies. Yet they manage to hold the 
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U.S. now is supplying 785 million dollars a 
year. Of that: 


385 million goes directly to Vietnamese 
anti-Communist forces; 


400 million goes to France, covers half of her 
war budget. 


U.S. is supplying yearly an additional 200 
million dollars’ worth of: 

Guns... planes... tanks... artillery... 
vehicles . . . mortars . . . radios . . . machine 
guns . . . ammunition of all kinds. 








U.S. is contributing: 
200 technicians already in Indochina; 


400 more technicians committed, half of them 
on their way now. 


Also, civilian flyers have operated some “air 
lift” planes. 


IN ALL— _ 


U.S. is paying about 1 billion dollars a year, 
or 65 per cent of the total cost of running the 
Indochina war. 


In addition, 600 Americans are serving or 
committed to serve in that war. 
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INDOCHINA: THE WAR THAT NEVER ENDS initiative and keep the French constantly 
SE Ie apa as i AE, NL aii rp off balance. 
. ee More U. S. aid, not advice, is asked 
now by the French, who are running this 
war. American fliers, ground crews and 
air technicians are being requested ur- 
gently. But the French, though unques- 
tionably brave in battle, are proud and 
exceedingly sensitive about their conduct 
of the war and resent any attempt at 
what they regard as American interter- 
ence or criticism. More than a billion 
dollars in U.S. aid is accepted with prac- 
tically no strings attached. Americans 
get little say in what’s done with the 
785 millions of direct financial aid. The 
big and growing U.S. military advisory 
HELPING A CASUALTY group in Saigon exercises no control as 
yet over the use of American arms. 

Direction of the war, thus far, actually 
has been dictated by French political 
leaders who, faced with an unpopular 
war, have insisted that military command- 
ers here conduct the fight without cas- 
ualties. 

In the defensive war that results, and 
that has been going on for eight years, 
Communists attack at will and cause a 
few casualties every night. The cumula- 
tive total of men killed thus rises high in 
the thousands—15,800 Frenchmen and 
39,200 natives and troops of France's 
Foreign Legion, to date. American experts 
believe that, in the end, the French would 
suffer fewer casualties if they changed 
their methods and seized the initiative. 

Americans are convinced, for example, 
that the anti-Communist Vietnamese 
Army can be trained better and taster. 
They believe a reorganization of that 
force could make it far more efficient. 
And they assert that the French could 
use what they have much more boldly 
and aggressively to turn the tables, keep 
the Communists off balance. 

Victory in Indochina, in short, is with- 
Pe ae \ e * in the grasp of the anti-Communist 

mee rn ee = \ meen forces, in the opinion of most American 

bd ore" . se experts on the scene. There is no shortage 

a ee. of supplies, thanks to lavish U.S. aid. 

THE COMBAT IS FIERCE, BUT INDECISIVE And adequate man power is becoming 

available rapidly with the expansion of 
the Vietnamese Army. 

What’s needed most, U.S. experts are 
concluding, is an end of the “Maginot 
line” strategy, coupled with a crusade to 
convince the Indochinese that inde- 
pendence is worth fighting for. That, they 
believe, points to a shift in the way war 
is being run in Indochina, a shift that 
may involve more and more American 
direction, but not an influx of American 
GI's to do the fighting. 
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ti Prog Official word on U. S. policy for Indo- 

BS aa ” i ~~ china comes from the President at a 

- hy . -senen Embassy Press & Info, Diviston news conference, and from Republican 

SEARCHING OUT THE ENEMY TRANSPORTING THE RECRUITS leaders in a discussion in the Senate. 
The American diagnosis: too many pillboxes Starts on page 58. 
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Big! Tough! Rugged! ... And built with 
Hyatt Barrel Bearings! This “‘rig,”’ as the 
truckers call it, rolls day and night, and 
breakdowns can be costly. So the best answer 
to bearing problems is the Hyatt Barrel. 
Available for the first time in low-cost, 
volume production, this new Barrel Bearing 
has many design advantages over ordinary 
bearings. It takes load from any direction. 

It has low rolling friction. It has large 
capacity. And it is self-aligning—so that 

shaft deflections cannot cause excessive wear. 
Now being used on the newest trucks and 
busses, and on several makes of passenger 
cars, the Hyatt Barrel Bearing is fast 
becoming a workhorse of the highway. 





HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION 














Gem-like barrels of steel—the barrel-shaped rollers in Hyatt’s 
Barrel Bearings —are solving a big industrial problem. 


LLER BEARINGS 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ¢ HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 











IRES made of synthetic rubber are 
A the go everywhere. This extra- 
tough, long-wearing rubber is one of 
the most useful end-products to come 
from coal. An indispensable ingredi- 
ent in GR-S Rubber is a chemical de- 
rived from coal—Styrene Monomer. 

For the growing synthetic rubber 
industry, Koppers makes Styrene 
Monomer in large quantities. Kop- 
pers also supplies it to many other 
thriving industries. For example, 
Styrene Monomer is a basic ingredi- 
ent in polystyrene plastics. And the 
new rubber-based paints, now so 
popular, also use Styrene Monomer. 

Koppers has kept pace with indus- 


eady to rell...on Ct 


try’s need for this chemical. Koppers 
has its own raw materials for making 
Styrene Monomer, thus assuring con- 
tinuity of supply. Also, our producing 
plant is centrally located, thereby ex- 
pediting deliveries. You'll find that 
Koppers Company is a dependable 











source of supply for many other in- 
dustrial chemicals . . . as well as for 
Styrene Monomer. Why not get in 
touch with us concerning your chemi- 
cal requirements? KoppersCompany, 
Inc., Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


a )} STYRENE MONOMER 


KOPPERS 


7} Another. Kyppers Chemital 


Making chemicals is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers also con- 
structs coke ovens, rolling mills and sintering plants. It is a leader in the wood-preserving industry. 
It manufactures plastics, roofing and road-paving materials, precipitators and piston rings. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Where Color 


The race line in the armed 
forces is just about gone. 

Already, Negro and white 
races march side by side, eat to- 
gether, sleep in same barracks. 

Now, to complete the end of 
segregation, Washington orders 
mixed schools for children of 
servicemen on Southern posts. 

It has all gone smoothly so 
far. Little trouble is expected 
over the school order. 


White and Negro children on mili- 
tary posts in the South soon will be in 
the same schoolroom. When that hap- 
pens, in months just ahead, the last 
vestiges of segregation will be gone 
from the armed services. 

Negroes no longer serve in all-black 
battalions. They fight and fly side by 
side with white servicemen, A Negro in 
the Navy now can be a real sailor—not 
just a mess boy. 

Segregation ended officially several 
years ago in the service ranks, in the 
mess halls, even in the barracks. It 





Line Is Fading 


All Segregation Ending in the Armed Services 


lingered only in a few schoolrooms. Now 
the order is out to end it there, too. 

With this order, the Defense Depart- 
ment is attacking a big and bitter issue. 
The order, issued by the Secretary of 
Defense, Charles E. Wilson, calls for 
“desegregation” of schools on 21 mili- 
tary posts in the South by September, 
1955, at the latest. It will bring mixed 
education to some States where white 
and Negro children never have gone to 
public school together before. 

The South has fought against mixed 
schools even harder than it fought against 
mixed troops. Tests of the constitution- 
ality of public-school segregation are 
even now pending before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

So, once again, the military forces are 
breaking a trail across a color line—just 
as they did when they integrated the 
troops. 

How it happened. Mr. Wilson took 
this precedent-breaking step only after 
long consideration. 

The Army, Navy and Air Force posts 
affected by Mr. Wilson’s orders are in 
seven Southern States—Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Maryland, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Virginia. Special schools were set up 
at these posts for servicemen’s children. 
Federal financial aid is provided, be- 


BEFORE: SERVICEMEN RELAX, SEGREGATED STYLE 
Despite dire predictions, there have been no serious difficulties 
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cause the near-by communities can 
hardly be asked to pay for educating the 
children of servicemen who pay no local 
taxes, are sent there by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

But the local school agencies operate 
the schools. And they are bound by 
State laws or strong Southern customs 
which forbid the mixing of races in 
classrooms. So 10,000 service children 
stayed segregated, although their fathers 
had been integrated long ago. 

Negro protests mounted. President 
Dwight Eisenhower was asked about the 
situation. He said he did not see how 
such discrimination could be justified in 
use of federal funds, and asked Secre- 
tary Wilson to look into the matter. 

Mr. Wilson’s answer was this: 

If local educational agencies can- 
not operate mixed schools on these 
posts, then the Federal Government 
will take them over. Post command- 
ers, with the help of the U.S. Office 
of Education, will run the schools— 
mixed. 

If the States refuse to yield, as ex- 
pected, it may cost the Federal Govern- 
ment an estimated 1.5 million dollars a 
year more to run the schools. But school 
operation will be no new venture for the 
military services. Schools have been run 
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...AND REGULATION HAIRCUT 


Once again, the military forces are breaking the trail across a color line 


by the Defense Department for years on 
scores of military posts where no local 
school agencies are available. 

This will not be the first time, either, 
that military posts have brought mixed 
schools into the South. Eight post schools 
in the South, operated wholly on federal 
funds and without any local supervision, 
already have been desegregated. The 
latest to be converted was big Fort Ben- 
ning, in Georgia. That happened just last 
year. Fort Bragg, North Carolina, ended 
segregation in its schools two years ago. 

Reaction to these experiments indi- 
cates that no serious difficulties are like- 
ly when the remaining 21 schools change 
over. In the earlier moves, there was 
some grumbling—but no great outcry. 

It was the same way when the troops 
were integrated. Military men said this 
would not work. Politicians said the peo- 
ple would not stand for it. But it was 
done—so quietly, so swiftly, and with so 
little public complaint that many people 
failed to realize what was going on. 

The veteran of World War II would 
stand amazed at the change that has 
occurred in years just past. Walk into any 
Army post today. You see Negro and 
white soldiers marching together. often 
with a Negro officer shouting the orders. 
Enter the post commander's office, and 
you are likely to be greeted by a Negro 
executive officer. In the mess hall, both 
races eat at the same table. 

Mixing has even entered the Army’s 
bedroom—the barracks. A white boy 


sleeps on one cot, a Negro on the next. 
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The races mingle at the post dances, swim 
in the same pool, get their hair cut by 
the same barber. 

Ask an officer how many Negroes are 
in his command. He can’t tell you. “We 
don’t count our men by race,” he says. 
Even the term “white” has gone out of 
use. The Army says “Caucasian.” 

It’s the same in the Air Force, where 
white and Negro pilots share the same 
cockpit; and in the Navy, where mixed 
crews sleep in adjoining bunks in close 
quarters aboard ships. 

Trouble? Some complaints. A few fist 
fights. But nothing serious. Some military 
leaders, formerly opposed, now agree the 
system works. 

Yet it was only eight years ago that 
segregation was the unchallenged rule 
in every branch of the armed services. 
Negroes were bunched into all-black 
units. Their fighting ability was dis- 
paraged. They were given few chances 
at combat, used mainly for labor. 

The change began in 1946. The Navy 
—which once regarded Negroes only as 
mess boys—threw open all its jobs to 
Negroes, began cautiously mixing them 
into white crews. In 1948, the Air Force 
followed suit. The Army held back. 

President Harry Truman gave the 
movement a push in 1948 with an order 
that “there shall be equality of treatment 
and opportunity for all persons in the 
armed services, without regard to race, 
color, religion or national origin. This 
policy shall be put into effect as rapidly 
as possible.” 


The Air Force and Navy started full 
integration of Negroes in 1949. But the 
Army was slower to change. 

Then came the Korean war in 1950. 
Color lines lost their importance before 
the Communist attack. Integration was 
given its first real test in battle. It worked 
in Korea. And it spread fast. 

By last October, Assistant Detense 
Secretary John A. Hannah was able to 
announce that 95 per cent of the Negroes 
in the Army were serving in nonsegre- 
gated units. He predicted that the rest 
will be too, by June, 1954. 

The Army now has about 4,000 Negro 
officers, including 22 graduates of West 
Point. The Air Force has more than 
1,100 Negro officers. The Navy has few- 
er than 100 Negro officers, the Marines 
about 10. 

Some problems remain. Few white 
messmen are yet to be found in the 
Navy. Post dances produce occasional 
outbursts when a Negro attempts to 
dance with a white girl. Schedules at 
some post pools are carefully arranged 
to make sure that no white women are 
swimming at the same time as Negroes. 
Sometimes it is difficult to find white 
barbers to cut Negro soldiers’ hair. i 

But these problems are largely social. 
Like State-run schools, they are beyond 
the reach of a military order. 

Inside the services, the job is virtually 
complete. Segregation of troops, as a 
policy, is ended—in practice, nearly so. 
And now, the last step—no more segre- 
gated post schools. 
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| ments, there’s a Marchant exactly 

, suited to your needs...and the cost 
is soon repaid in hours saved. The 
Marchant Man near you will be 
7, happy to show by an actual run on 
“I learned to operate my Marchant in less than an hour your own work that Marchant’s the 


... and soon took over the heaviest figuring in our office.” ' 
| answer... any way you figure! 





“Marchant gives me calculating speed up to 
twice that of other calculators. The work really 
rolls out.” 
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DULLES HITS BACK 


The Offensive Shifts to U.S. in “Cold War” 


Molotov, in Berlin, probably 
wonders what hit him. He finds 
himself put on the defensive by 
U.S. His old tricks don’t work. 

Europeans are warned of hid- 
den traps, reminded of what be- 
fell their neighbors, given a 
stark look at Soviet “freedom.” 
_ it’s a new tactic by America. 
Secretary Dulles is using blunt 
words to expose Moscow’s aims 
for what they really are. 


BERLIN 

An American Secretary of State has 
seized the initiative in the “cold war.” 

John Foster Dulles, for the U.S., hit 
back at the Russians in the first top-level 
tangle between the world powers in 
five years. V. M. Molotov, Foreign Min- 
ister for the Soviet Union, was knocked 
off balance as the conference began, 
placed on the defensive and kept there. 

It’s a new experience for Mr. Molotov. 
One by one he has trotted out all the old 
Soviet proposals that, in years gone 
by, nave won propaganda victories for 
Moscow. One by one, in the eyes of Eu- 
ropeans, Mr. Dulles has demolished them 
by direct counterattack. 

Gradually, Mr. Molotov has been 
stripped of his propaganda weapons. 
And, in the space of a few short weeks, 
the world has been confronted with the 
spectacle of a Soviet spokesman stand- 
ing empty-handed before the raw, basic 
issues dividing the world. 

Mr. Dulles, for the U.S., the record 
shows, pulled no punches. Instead, he 
moved in with strong words to hit Soviet 
leaders where they are most vulnerable. 

Step by step, from the opening bell 
of the Big Four conference in Berlin, 
Mr. Dulles forced the shifty Molotov 
back against the ropes. 

You get the full picture of the Dulles 
drive in his own words, starting on 
page 33. What was accomplished by 
this method of direct attack on the part 
of the American was to force the Rus- 
sian to face the German problem—the 
basic issue of the conference. On this he 
offered nothing new. 

Round by round. The Dulles tactics 
caught Mr. Molotov off guard at the start. 
It became apparent, early in the con- 
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ference, that the language of diplomacy 
is no longer in vogue. Tough talk is in 
style now. 

Mr. Molotov, as usual, sought to con- 
fuse issues with glowing references to 
“democracy,” “freedom,” “disarmament” 
and “peace”—all as defined by Mos- 
cow. When the conference opened, he 
submitted an agenda studded with Soviet 
propaganda. A similar proposal had 
wrecked a 1951 effort to have a confer- 
ence after three and a half months of 
talking in Paris. This time, to Mr. Molo- 





He rejected the Molotov suggestion 
that Communist China be brought into 
a Big Five conference to talk peace. 
“This convicted aggressor,” said Mr. 
Dulles of Red China, could not possibly 
be considered a peace-seeking nation. 

Slugging match. The Soviet Foreign 
Minister, weaving away from Mr. Dulles’s 
attacks, finally charged that the U.S., 
Britain and France were conspiring to 
start a new world war by “reviving Ger- 
man militarism.” At this point Mr. Dulles 
took off the padded gloves of diplomatic 


—United Press 


MR. MOLOTOV (LEFT) AND MR. DULLES (RIGHT) 
. .. the Russian was backed against the ropes 


tov’s surprise, his agenda was accepted. 
Then the infighting began. 

Mr. Dulles, using scathing language, cut 
through the Molotov propaganda screen. 

He reminded the world how the So- 
viet Union had crushed the Baltic States 
of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. 

He pointed to the puppet Communist 
regime imposed upon East Germany by 
the Soviet Union as an example of Mos- 
cow-style “freedom.” 

He demolished a Molotov disarmament 
proposal, touted as “new,” by showing 
it to be an old, rejected plan. 

He forced Mr. Molotov to seek new 
excuses for delaying an Austrian peace 
treaty. He denounced the treatment of 
Austria as a “long and shabby story.” 

He ridiculed the Molotov offer of a 
European pact, with the U.S. excluded, 
as delivering Europe to the Soviet. 





language to show Soviet responsibility in 
the second World War. 

“T recall,” he said, “that Mr. Molotov 
was wrong in October, 1939, when he 
condemned France and Britain as being 
aggressors and praised Hitlerite Ger- 
many as being the peace-seeking coun- 
try.” 
Reading from the Russian’s own 
speeches, Mr. Dulles reminded the 
world of the alliance which Mr. Molotov 
had negotiated personally with the Nazis. 
It was this alliance which left Nazi 
Germany free to invade and to conquer 
Western Europe. 

Once before, a Western diplomat had 
commented on the similarity between 
the views of Mr. Molotov and those of 
Hitler. The late Ernest Bevin, then 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, had made a 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Dulles TALKS TOUGH to Molotov 


Molotov proposed agenda for four-power con- 
ference. Dulles accepted. Then, step by step: 


MOLOTOV proposed 
bringing Communist 
China into talks with 
United States, Russia, 
Britain, France. 


MOLOTOV retreated, 
then offered a new sug- 
gestion=a world dis- 
armament conference. 


MOLOTOV asked that 
the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance and the European 
Army plan be scrapped. 


MOLOTOV, denying 
aggressive intent, 
called Soviet Union a 
“peace-loving” nation. 


MOLOTOV urged 
France and its European 
allies to co-operate 
with Soviet bloc. 


MOLOTOV rejected 
Western proposal for free 
elections for united Ger- 
many, but talked about 
“a democratic Germany.” 


DULLES rejected this, 
denouncing Red China as 
“this offspring of Soviet 

. . this 
convicted aggressor.” 


Communism . 


DULLES tagged this an 
empty Soviet proposal, 
made many times 

before without success. 


DULLES said both were 
designed for defense, 
demanded to know 
whether Soviet Union 
was planning an attack. 


DULLES reminded 
Molotov that he called 
Hitler’s Germany 
“peace-loving” in 1939. 


DULLES asked if 
Molotov wanted to drag 
free nations’ living 
standards down to 
Soviet level. 


DULLES denounced 
what he called Molotov’s 
“zigzag tactics” and 
demanded that he get 
down to business. 
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similar reference in September, 1945, 
while dealing with Mr. Molotov. The 
Russian then had walked off insulted. re- 
turned only when Mr. Bevin withdrew 
the statement. 

This time Mr. Molotov staged no such 
walkout. He was well aware that Mr. 
Dulles was in no mood to withdraw his 
words as Mr. Bevin had done. 

Attack from strength. In each show- 
down, as forced by Mr. Dulles, Mr. Molo- 
tov was up against the unexpected 
strength and unity of the Western pow- 
ers. 

The Molotov suggestion for bringing 
China into a conference to be held with- 
in six months, for example, was carefully 


calculated to appeal to both the British | 


and the French. 

France, weary of an exhausting war in 
Indochina, was given a hint that a peace 
could be negotiated with the Communist- 
led rebels there if only the French would 
agree to talk with Red China. 

Britain, hungry for trade, was offered 
a combined Russo-Chinese market of 
“800 million customers”—Soviet figures. 
And back in Moscow a delegation of 
British businessmen was told at Mr. 
Molotov’s bidding that Russia was pre- 
pared to buy a billion dollars’ worth of 
British goods over the next three years— 
paying in gold. 

Despite such offers, however, the 
Western alliance, forged by Mr. Dulles, 
held firm. Georges Bidault for France and 
Anthony Eden for Britain both rejected 
the Soviet proposals and urged Mr. Molo- 
tov to get down to the real business of the 
conference—Germany. 

Soviet weakness. Up against raw 
issues, Mr. Molotov, suddenly, was re- 
vealed as seeking to exchange nothing 
for something. 

For Western trade, urgently needed 
by Moscow’s new rulers to meet Russian 
demands for consumer goods, Mr. Molo- 
tov had only glittering promises of big 
deals in gold. 

For abandonment. of Western de- 
fenses against possible Soviet attack, 
Mr. Molotov offered only the “protec- 
tion” of Soviet Russia in Europe. That, 
to most Europeans, meant only Soviet 
domination. Mr. Bidault, for France, 
said as much. 

For a united Germany, Mr. Molotov 
offered only a plan, already rejected, for 
an “equal” partnership between Moscow- 
dominated East Germany—small, bank- 
rupt and close to rebellion—and_ free 
West Germany, rich in industrial plant 
and production. 

Decision in Berlin. The Dulles tactics, 
in hitting back at Mr. Molotov, have 
strengthened the Western alliance in 
the eyes of Europeans. It now is the 
U.S., not Soviet Russia, which is taking 
the offensive in the cold war. 
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..» AND HERE ARE THE 
ARGUMENTS, BLOW BY BLOW 


Dulles: Molotov Wants 
Vengeance, Not Peace 


Following is from the speech by Secretary Dulles before the 
conference of foreign ministers in Berlin on Jan. 26, 1954: 


It was a matter of profound disappointment to hear the 
opening address of the Soviet Foreign Minister [V. M. Molo- 
tov]. It was not that he said anything that was new. I have 
heard the same speech many times before. What was sad- 
dening was the fact that he seized upon this occasion, the 
opening of this new conference, this beginning of what could 
be a new chapter of history, to accumulate and repeat the 
old false charges and recriminations which have been heard 
so often from Soviet rulers... 

As Mr. Molotov pointed out, France, equally with Russia, 
was a victim of Nazism. But M. Bidault [Foreign Minister of 
France] evoked the spirit which can bind up and heal the 
wounds of war. Mr. Molotov evoked the spirit of vengeance 
and of hatred which marked the ill-fated Treaty of Versailles. 
He recalled the decisions of Yalta. It was Yalta which called 
for the “dismemberment of Germany,” for the stripping of 
Germany of all removable assets and for impressed German 
labor . 

We can well pause here to pay tribute to the genius of 
France which has drawn together the six nations of Western 
Europe in the Coal and Steel Community, which has con- 
ceived the European Defense Community and which stimu- 
lates the development of a European Political Community. 

Such creative thinking marks freedom at its best. It con- 
demns to ridicule those who would destine France to a humble 
place in the Soviet world of enforced conformity. 
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THE BIG FOUR AROUND THE CONFERENCE TABLE IN EAST BERLIN 


Mr. Molotov professes to fear that the European Defense 
Community would be dominated by German militarism. That 
is precisely what EDC is designed to prevent. It is a program 
which acceptably precludes any German national army and 
any German General Staff. I say “acceptably” because the 
treaty operates in a nondiscriminatory way. Each of the coun- 
tries of the European Defense Community accepts for itself 
in Europe the same conditions as apply to Germany. Thus, 
there is brought into being a modest defense force in which 
individual Germans have a minority part and the whole of 
which is dedicated to defensive purposes. No part of the Eu- 
ropean Army can ever be used to serve any national ends in 
Europe. 

That is a program which the Germans themselves willingly 
accept. The German people are eager, as are the people of 
France, to find a way to end forever the hideous spectacle of 
the European nations fighting each other. The Treaty to 
create the European Defense Community was conceived by 
France, has been signed by France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg. The process of ratifica- 
tion is far advanced. There is no known substitute for EDC. 
Certainly the Soviet Union has proposed none except a re- 
turn to the obsolete, bankrupt system of Versailles and other 
so-called “peace” treaties which have bred war. 

Surely statesmanship can do better than to recreate the 
world’s worst fire hazard. The country and people of the So- 
viet Union have been cruelly mutilated by the consequences 
of German hostility toward France. It seems incredible that 
Soviet leaders should now be devoting themselves to reviving 
that Franco-German hostility and to obstructing a unifica- 
tion which would realize the vision of the wise European 
statesmen who for generations have been preaching that 
unity was the indispensable foundation for lasting peace. 





—United Press 
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The Soviet Foreign Minister suggested that the formation 
of a European or North Atlantic Treaty military force might 
lead to the creation of a defensive alliance of other European 
countries, thus splitting Europe into two opposing military 
groups of states. This is a grotesque inversion of history. 

Following the end of World War II, the United States 
withdrew its vast armies and air and naval forces from Eu- 
rope and largely dismantled its military establishment. The 
United Kingdom did likewise. Western Europe itself was left 
totally devoid of military strength. The Western nations put 
their primary dependence in the pledges of the United Na- 
tions Charter. They continued to do so until June, 1950. 
Then the sudden outbreak of hostilities in Korea showed that 
the United Nations Charter did not constitute any absolute 
guaranty against armed aggression. The free nations realized 
their insecurity if they remained disarmed and disunited in 
the face of a powerful military bloc combining the resources 
of 800 million people. 

Mr. Molotov, in his address, cited the principle that action 
provokes reaction. That is true, as we see; but not with the 
application which Mr. Molotov gave it. 

Another disheartening aspect of the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister’s statement was its reiteration of the importance of ac- 
cepting the Chinese Communist regime as one of the so-called 
“five great powers” which have world-wide responsibility for 
the establishment of peace. 

This offspring of Soviet Communism committed flagrant 
aggression in Korea, for which it was formally condemned 
by the « iited Nations. It is actively promoting aggression 
against Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. All of the nations 
which are the neighbors of this Chinese Communist regime 
feel menaced by its scarcely concealed aggressive pur- 
poses... 

This convicted aggressor is the nation which the Soviet 
Union chooses to be its companion in its quest for peace 
and which it demands should be accepted by the United 
States and others. 

I would like to state here plainly and unequivocally what 
the Soviet Foreign Minister already knows—the United States 
will not agree to join in a five-power conference with the 
Chinese Communist aggressors for the purpose of dealing 
generally with the peace of the world. 

The United States refuses not because, as is suggested, it 
denies that the regime exists, or that it has power. We in 
the United ‘States well know that it exists and has power, be- 
cause its aggressive armies joined with the North Korean ag- 
gressors to kill and wound 150,000 Americans who went to 
Korea in company with British, French and other United Na- 
tions forces to resist that aggression in response to the ap- 
peal of the United Nations. We do not refuse to deal with it 
where occasion requires. We did deal with it in making the 
Korean armistice. We deal with it today at Panmunjom in 
our effort to bring about a Korean peace conference. It is, 
however, one thing to recognize evil as a fact. It is another 
thing to take evil to one’s breast and call it good . . . 


“Road to Peace Isn‘t 
Through Communist China’ 


Here’s what Secretary Dulles said on January 28: 


In a book I wrote four years ago, I paid tribute to Mr. 
Molotov’s diplomatic skill. I am glad to see that he has not 
lost his touch. 

Yesterday Mr. Molotov produced out of his hat rabbits 
for all of us: peace in Korea, peace in Indochina, an end to 
the armaments race, the abolition of atomic weapons, the 
end of tension everywhere throughout the world by the 
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pacific settlement of all the disputes which rage throughout 
the world, and a tremendous increase in economic prosperity. 
These achievements were all to be made possible if only 
we were to invite Mr. Chou En-lai to come here and sit 
down with us. That fact, Mr. Molotov implied, would auto- 
matically satisfy the aspirations for peace and welfare which 
men have had throughout all the ages. Who is this Chou 
En-lai whose addition to our circle would make possible all 
that has for so long seemed impossible? He is a leader of a 
regime which gained de facto power on the China mainland 
through bloody war, which has liquidated millions of 
Chinese as the only means of maintaining its powers; which 
so diverts the economic resources of its impoverished people 
to military efforts that they starve by the millions; which be- 
came an open aggressor in Korea and was so adjudged by the 
United Nations; which promotes aggression in Indochina by 
training and equipping the aggressors and supplying them 
with vast amounts of war munitions. 
Such is the man whose presence Mr. Molotov urges would 
enable them to gain lasting peace and mounting prosperity . .. 
It is obvious that the “five-power conference” proposed by 
Mr. Molotov could not be a conference of temporary dura- 
tion. It would be incredible that the four of us, even with 
the addition of the fabulous Mr. Chou En-lai, would be able 
quickly to solve the political, economic and military prob- 
lems with which the United Nations has wrestled unsuccess- 
fully for the past nine years. The task proposed for the con- 
ference by Mr. Molotov would inevitably turn that conference 
into a permanent body with a vast network of subcommittees 
and experts. This would in effect replace the United Nations. 
Mr. Molotov scarcely disguises the fact that this is what he 
has in mind. He has said that because the United Nations 
does not accept the credentials of the Communist regime of 
China, therefore the United Nations should be by-passed and 
its responsibilities must be taken over by a new world organi- 
zation which would be an assumption by the five so-called 
“great powers” of the responsibility and authority to rule the 
world with reference to political, armament and economic 
matters. In other words, because the United Nations |1s 
refused to admit into its councils a proclaimed aggressor, 
Mr. Molotov contends the United Nations must be penalized 
by having its responsibilities transferred to the aggressor. 
Mr. Molotov has entertained us by an exhibition of his 
ability to make the preposterous seem plausible. However, we 
did not come here for entertainment. We came here in the 
hopes of doing some serious business . . . 


“Molotov Praised Hitler in ‘39 
—Could Be Wrong Now, Too” 


And on February 2, Mr. Dulles said this: 


Yesterday, Mr. Molotov delivered himself of a major 
polemic. Apparently, he felt that we had left far behind us 
the first agenda item. That item dealt with the relaxing of 
international tensions. But, since we were on the second 
agenda item, Mr. Molotov felt moved to intensify international 
tensions, so he made bitter accusations against France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. He charged us with 
conspiring to start a new world war with the help of re- 
vived German militarism . 

I do not know what the Soviet Foreign Minister really 
thinks about us. Whatever his judgment is, he must know 
that he is not infallible. He has sometimes been wrong, and 
he might have been wrong when he accused us yesterday 
of being the enemies of peace. 

I recall that Mr. Molotov was wrong in October, 1939, 
when he condemned France and Britain as being aggressors 
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MR. MOLOTOV AND HIS RUSSIAN COLLEAGUES LISTEN WHILE MR. DULLES SPEAKS 
“Our reason tells us that Mr. Molotov’s portrayal is the portrayal of an illusion” 


and praised Hitlerite Germany as being the peace-seeking 
country. I have in my hands a speech which the Soviet Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs made in Moscow on Oct. 31, 1939. 
Already the war was on and, in Molotov’s words: “It needed 
only one swift blow to Poland first by the German Army and 
then by the Red Army, and nothing remained of this ugly 


r offspring of the Versailles Treaty.” In that speech, Mr. Molo- 


| 





tov boasted of the “rapprochement and the establishment of 
friendly relations between the U.S.S.R. and Germany.” He 
then said that “as far as the European great powers are con- 
cerned, Germany is in the position of a state which is striving 
for the earliest termination of the war and for peace, whereas 
Great Britain and France, which but yesterday were declaim- 
ing against aggression, are in favor of continuing the war 
and are opposed to the conclusion of peace.” “It is,” said Mr. 
Molotov, “not only senseless, but criminal to wage such a 
war—a war for the ‘destruction of Hitlerism’ camouflaged as a 
fight for ‘democracy.’” 

Perhaps Mr. Molotov would admit that he then made a mis- 
take—we all make mistakes. That fact should lead us not to 
be so confident of our judgment that we hurl across the table 
accusations of criminal intent. . . 

It is the thesis of the Soviet Union, if I understand rightly, 
that in the making of the peace treaty we are to consult with 
the German people through what the Soviet Foreign Minister 
calls “the representatives of Eastern and Western Germany.” 

We know that in West Germany there is a Government 
which draws its authority from the German people as a 
result of free and vigorously contested elections. The people 
of the West German Republic had an opportunity to hear 
all the issues debated from opposing viewpoints and to vote 
for candidates of their own choosing. The Government of the 
West German Republic is, without question, entitled to 
speak for that large majority of the German people who 
reside in the West German Republic and we do not doubt 
that it reflects the overwhelming judgment of the West 
Germans as well. 

But how about the so-called “government” of the German 
Democratic Republic which rules in East Germany? Ac- 
cording to the Soviet Foreign Minister, it was “called to 
power by. the overwhelming majority of the population of 
Eastern Germany.” 
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It is true that 98 per cent of the eligible voters appeared 
at the polling places. They came because they had been 
told that, if they did not come, they would be treated as 
“enemies of the peace” and subjected to grave penalties 
as such. The entire population of many villages was forcibly 
rounded up and marched to the polls. 

It is true that 99.7 per cent of the voters were recorded as 
having “elected” the government of the German People’s 
Republic. The story behind this is that after the voters ar- 
rived at the polls, they were handed a ballot. It was a 
ballot which had been secretly printed. And it was not made 
public until election day. I have a copy of that ballot here. 
It is simply a list of names. No place is provided on the 
ballot to indicate approval or disapproval. There was no way 
to vote “no.” There was not even a way to mark the ballot 
with a “yes’—a privilege which, as I recall, even Hitler 
conceded to his subjects. The voters were merely ordered 
to put the ballot in the ballot box. 

It might be noted in passing that the name which heads 
the list on the ballot which I hold here in my hand is the 
name of Mr. Ulbricht, a onetime Soviet citizen. 

I wonder whether Mr. Molotov really believes that this type 
of so-called “election” gives the so-called “government” a 
mandate to speak for the people of East Germany... 

Since the October events that I describe, nearly a million 
East Germans have fled the East zone to the West zone and 
West sector of Berlin. Does that prove the popularity of the 
rulers and their capacity to speak for the ruled? 

Last year hungry Germans under the rule of their so-called 
government sought and obtained 5 million food parcels from 
the West. Does that prove that the people are satisfied with 
their rulers? 

In the Eastern area there is an armed force of 250,000 to 
keep order. That is one guard for 80 persons. In West Ger- 
many there is one policeman for 330 persons. Does this shock- 
ing discrepancy prove that the East Germans freely accept 
the order that their rulers impose? 

If the facts I mention do not suffice to prove to Mr. Molotov 
my point, I can mention more. But I hope it will not seem 
necessary to do so... 

In his speech yesterday, the Soviet Foreign Minister sought 
to divert us from the serious discussion of this urgent topic by 
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injecting a series of charges against the United States, Great 
Britain and France, which he claimed “are trying to form a 
military bloc directed against the Soviet Union.” 

I will not take time at this conference to reject these 
charges in detail. There is nothing new in them. The same 
familiar charges have been made year after year in the 
United Nations. They have been refuted time after time, 
year after year. 

For example, Mr. Molotov says that 100 million dollars was 
appropriated by the United States Congress for “subversive” 
activities within the Soviet satellite countries. That charge, 
often made, was completely rejected when raised by Mr. 
Vishinsky in the United Nations. I refute it again as being 
totally untrue. That legislation has been utilized solely for 
the purpose of assistance to refugees fleeing from the Soviet 
bloc, such as the 1 million who, as I mentioned, fled from 
East Germany to the West. 

It is elementary kindness to assist these refugees to make 
a new start in life. 

Perhaps there would have been fewer of them if, in 1948, 
the Soviet Union had allowed its satellites to share the 
thousands of millions of dollars which the United States 
made available to relieve conditions of economic distress 
abroad. Perhaps then, too, a Soviet mistake was made .. . 

It would not be profitable for us here to engage in un- 
seemly competition as to the importance of our relative con- 
tributions to the ultimate defeat of Nazi Germany. That 
defeat required blood and steel, and the United States 
contributed both. There was a time when the Soviet Union 
paid tribute to that contribution . . . 

Mr. Molotov has claimed that the North Atlantic Treaty is 
aimed at the Soviet Union. That Treaty, made pursuant to 
the United Nations Charter, contemplates the use of force 
only if there is an armed attack against one of the parties. I 
hope that Mr. Molotov does not imply that the Soviet Union 
intends to bring that tragedy to pass. If it does not, then it 
need not fear the Treaty. 

The Soviet Union, which dominates a military bloc of 
800 million people, seems to be fearful if any other na- 
tions combine for their defense. The reasons for such com- 
bination are simple, and the combination conceals nothing 
sinister. 

If any one of the Western European nations were alone to 
be strong enough to defend itself against possible attack from 
the Soviet bloc, it would from an internal standpoint en- 
danger its economy and from an external standpoint endan- 
ger its neighbors. 

The Soviet Union proposes that Germany should be al- 
lowed to have defensive strength on a national basis. But if 
Germany had national forces strong enough to defend it- 
self from external attack, it would be so strong that it would 
threaten all of Western Europe. 

The only way in which nations can obtain necessary de- 
fensive strength without themselves becoming an aggressive 
menace is by community efforts. Under those circumstances 
no single nation is strong enough to attack alone; but the 
combined strength deters aggression. This system, it is true, 
sometimes involves one member of the community helping 
to maintain deterrent forces on the territory of another 
member of the community. Mr. Molotov had particularly 
complained of this aspect of the security arrangements par- 
ticipated in by the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France in co-operation with their associates. The fact is that 
such arrangements are a mighty safeguard against aggression. 
They mean that only the combined will of many nations can 
set the defensive system into action. 

The greatest danger to world peace lies in the fact that 
in some cases a vast military establishment can be made to 
attack by the decision of a single nation, sometimes indeed 
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by the decision of a single man. That is a situation which is 
understandably terrifying. 

But where a military establishment cannot act without the 
combined will of many countries, then only a clear defen- 
sive need can bring about the necessary concurrence of na- 
tional wills. 

Furthermore, in this way, it is possible to get adequate 
defense without forcing the people, and particularly the 
workers to suffer by requiring them to toil unproductively. 
It is understandable that the Soviet Union should want to 
force on the free nations a svstem which will drag down their 
higher standard of living. But we shall have none of that, 
Mr. Molotov. We shall have both security and human wel- 
fare... 


“Molotov Debates, but 
Always Says ‘No’ in End” 


On February 4, Secretary Dulles said: 


I have been told that the zigzag was an essential part 
of the Soviet practice. If so, I think that the discussions of 
the last few days form a classic example. 

I have seldom been as confused in my life as I am at this 
moment. We have been debating for several days the plan 
which you tabled, Mr. Chairman, and we discussed a section 
to which Mr. Molotov devoted his attention. And after we 
finally had agreed, the three of us, to amend it to meet 
what we understood were Mr. Molotov’s views, then he said 
he rejected the whole plan. 

I wonder why we spent so long debating one paragraph 
of the plan if the whole plan was unacceptable. 

Then, Mr. Molotov, as I understood, attacked our pro- 
posal on the ground that it did not give the Germans sufficient 
freedom of choice as to what they would do in relation 
to their future international relations. 

And when we had painstakingly explained that the plan 
did give them complete freedom of choice in that matter, 
then apparently the plan could not meet Mr. Molotov’s ap- 
proval because it gave the Germans too much freedom. 

He explained at great length how the Germans could 
not be trusted with freedom; how they had abused freedom 
in the past; and trom that it is to be inferred that they 
should not have the freedom that they had in the past. And 
there again I am completely confused and bewildered. 

Then there was a question of the all-German elections. 
The plan which you tabled, Mr. Chairman, provided for the 
careful supervision of the elections, not only supervised by 
the four occupying powers, but also possibly by neutrals, to 
be sure there would be true freedom of elections. 

But Mr. Molotov says that that proposal indicates that 
we do not trust the Germans and the elections are not suffi- 
ciently free. And in the same breath he also says the elec- 
tions must be so conducted that what he called the “non- 
democratic” elements in Germany are not going to be allowed 
to vote. 

I am curious to know as to how that can be accomplished 
without a supervision of the elections. 

I cannot but believe that what he really has in mind is 
that there must be conducted in all of Germany the type of 
elections which I described earlier, which had brought the 
“government” of East Germany into power, where every- 
body was compelled to put in a ballot which was prepared 
in advance by the authorities so as to assure that there would 
be no possibility of any “undesirable” person being chosen .. . 

The fact is that there is a compulsion on the part of the 
Germans to align themselves with the Western European 
Community. It is not a compulsion of law or treaty. We 
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have made that perfectly clear. It is a kind of compulsion 
which draws inevitably the East Germans toward the West. It 
is the same compulsion that has drawn 1 million East Ger- 
mans to seek sanctuary in the West, and it is that compul- 
sion Mr. Molotov would prohibit by legal and military action, 
because despite what he says about wanting the Germans 
to have freedom of choice, the fact is his formula would 
deny them that freedom which they seek by themselves— 
which are irresistible attractions unless held back by mili- 
tary power... 


“Russia Is Afraid 
Of Free Elections” 


Here’s what Secretary Dulles said on February 5: 


The basic impression which strikes me is this: Mr. Molotov 
is afraid of genuinely free elections in the East zone. He is 
afraid that the 18 million Germans in the East zone, if given 
a chance to speak, would overwhelmingly reject the pres- 
ent imposed regime. Mr. Molotov has good reason to be 
afraid. 

Consequently, the Soviet Foreign Minister has categorically 
rejected the proposals for genuinely free elections which 
have been put forward by the Western powers. In its place 
he proposes his own blueprint. In the name of peace, he 
proposes a method for extending the solid Soviet bloc to 
the Rhine. In the name of what he calls democracy, he 
has set forth the classic Communist pattern for extinguish- 
ing democracy as that word has been understood for 2,000 
years. 

The cornerstone of the Soviet proposal is the so-called 


government was put in office by Soviet power. It was con- 
firmed in office by Soviet power. If it had not been for ele- 
ments of 22 Soviet divisions, including tanks and armored 
cars, it would have been forcibly ejected from power by the 
workers who in their desperation rose up against it last June. 

It is that regime which under the Soviet plan would 
negotiate on a basis of equality with the Government of the 
German Federal Republic. However, the scales are to be 
still further weighted in favor of the Soviet puppet regime, 
because it is provided by the Soviet plan these initial 
negotiations shall also involve “wide participation of demo- 
cratic organizations.” 

In the Soviet dictionary the words “democratic organiza- 
tions” have a clear, precise meaning. They mean those front 
organizations—captive trade unions, youth organizations, 
women’s organizations—which promote the Communist pur- 
poses without openly presenting themselves to the people 
in their true guise. 

It is under these auspices that there would be prepared 
the “all-German electoral law,” and the establishment of 
election conditions. 

We can visualize in advance the type of elections upon 
which the East German regime would insist, because we al- 
ready know those conditions from its past. I have already 
told of the election conditions which were established in 
East Germany where the voters were compelled by armed 
force and penalties to go to the polls and, when there, were 
compelled to put in the ballot box a list of names which 
had been previously prepared for them and which was 
made public only on election day. 

Indeed, the Soviet plan expressly stipulates in Communist 
language that the election conditions would in fact be what 
they were in the Soviet zone. The election must be so con- 


oo of the German Democratic Republic. That 





ducted as to assure its so-called “democratic” character. It 
must provide for the participation “of all democratic organi- 
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zations.” It must preclude “pressure upon voters by big mo- 
nopolies,” and it must exclude from voting privilege any 
organizations which by Soviet standards are of a fascist or 
militaristic nature. 

If we take the tragic pattern which has spread all over 
Eastern Europe in the wake of the Red armies, it does not 
require much wit to see what that means. It means that any- 
one who dares to express the slightest doubt concerning 
Communism is automatically deemed a fascist or a militarist 
or a monopolist. 

If this system were to be applied to Western Germany, no 
organization opposing the Communists or the policies of the 
Soviet Communists, which are the same thing, would be 
permitted to take part in the elections. 

It would only be the Communist Party and the Commu- 
nist-front organizations which, under Mr. Molotov’s plan, 
would participate in the elections. 

I have no doubt that the Soviet Foreign Minister would 
protest that his plan does not really involve the Sovietization 
of Western Germany. 

I recall that in the October, 1939, speech to which I 
have already referred, the Soviet Foreign Minister explained 
that the mutual-assistance pacts, which he had_ recently 
negotiated with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, in “no way 
implies any interference on the part of the Soviet Union, 

. as some foreign newspapers are trying to make out .. . We 
declare that all the nonsensical talk about the Sovietization 
of the Baltic countries is only to the interest of our common 
enemies and of all anti-Soviet provocateurs.” 

The memory of what happened within a few months to 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and of having seen that same 
pattern extend to the countries of Eastern Europe by the use 
of the methods which the Soviet proposal prescribes for 
Germany, will, I hope, explain some skepticism at the Soviet 
proposals for restoring freedom to Germany. 

Mr. Molotov is too intelligent to believe that the people 
or Government of West Germany would accept his proposals 
or that the three Western powers would suggest that they do 
so. The Western German Bundestag, representing 70 per 
cent of the entire German people, has unanimously refused 
to accept the East German regime as having any legitimate 
status or right to speak for the people of East Germany. 

One can. only conclude that the Soviet Foreign Minister 
does not submit his proposal with any expectation that it might 
be acceptable. His purpose is quite different. He is actually 
attempting to hold on to the Soviet position in East Germany 
by preventing free elections. 


“We Are Determined 
Not to Be Absorbed” 


In these words Mr. Dulles, on February 10, hit back at a 
Molotov proposal for an all-European security pact that 
would include Russia and exclude the United States: 


The division of Europe . . . goes back to the date when the 
Soviet control, initially confined to the Soviet Union, was ex- 
tended to a vast area which now includes one third of the hu- 
man race. 

I recall the pacts of mutual assistance which the Soviet Un- 
ion made in 1939 with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. . . 

What quickly happened to Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
has gone on and on and has, I suggest, created the division to 
which the Soviet Foreign Minister refers. 

It is a division between those who have been absorbed and 
the others who do not want to be absorbed . . . 

So far as the United States is concerned, we are deter- 
mined that we will not be absorbed. 
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U.S. Arms for Communists? 
If Reds Win Italy, They Capture 5 Billions in Aid 


U.S. is getting jittery about re- 
arming Italy. Weapons and dol- 
lars, flowing in, haven’‘t yet 
dented Communist strength. 

If the Communists get Italy 
they'll also get a rich haul in 
American arms, plus a munitions 
industry financed by U. S. 

It's a growing worry. The drift 
toward Communism is making 
the arms program in this key de- 
fense area a calculated risk. 

ROME 


Some American officials, concerned 
that Italy may go Communist, are 
beginning to worry about the billions 
of dollars in arms and industrial aid 
the U.S. has been pouring into this 
country. 

What worries them most is the possi- 
bility that the military and economic 
strength built up here by the U.S. will 
end up by benefiting the Communists 
rather than the Western Allies. The situa- 
tion is getting more and more attention as 


U.S. Aid vs. Communism—The Score in Italy 


U.S. HAS 
GIVEN ITALY 
BILLIONS IN AID: 


Economic aid 
since World War Il 
$3.5 billion 





Military aid 
since World War Il 
$1.5 billion 





TOTAL $5 billion 
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Italy continues to wobble from one in- 
effective Government to the next. 

The question Americans are asking 
themselves is whether aid to Italy— 
particularly the enormous amounts of 
military hardware and equipment now 
arriving—can be justified much longer 
as a calculated risk. 

The experts no longer worry that a 
revolution will bring the Communists to 
power. That danger has been receding 
since 1948. But it is replaced now by an 
even grimmer prospect—the possibility 
that the Communists and their allies may 
take over legally, at the ballot box. If 
they do, a key link in the defense chain 
of Western Europe will be broken. 

The voting strength of the Commu- 
nists and their supporters has gone up 
steadily in every Italian election since 
1948 (see chart on this page). They are 
still showing gains. 

Thin margin. As it stands now, if only 
4 per cent of the present Christian Dem- 
ocrat deputies lost their seats, the Com- 
munists and their friends would become 
the largest single bloc in Parliament. If 
8 per cent lost their seats, the Commu- 
nists and extreme right-wing members 
would have an absolute majority. They 
have voted together before. 

















ITALY’S 
PRO-COMMUNIST 
VOTE KEEPS RISING: 


1948 general election 


: 


of total popular vote 


1951-52 local elections 


s 


of total popular vote 


1953 general election 


of total popular vote 





The Communists have been gaining at 
the very time billions of gift dollars from 
the U.S. have been flowing into Italy, 
Since World War II, economic aid of one 
kind and another has amounted to 3.5 
billion dollars. The exact amount of mili- 
tary assistance and equipment has never 
been announced, but the figure is esti- 
mated conservatively at 1.5 billion dol- 
lars. 

These programs together make Italy 
an attractive prize to the Communists, 
More than 300 military cargoes from the 
U.S. have landed at Italian ports since 
the first shipment arrived in 1950. Ship- 
ments are coming in faster than ever 
now. They cover the whole range of 
military hardware —tanks, howitzers, 
small arms, signal and electronic equip- 
ment, jeeps, trucks, armored cars, de- 
stroyers, gunboats, mine sweepers, naval 
artillery, air transports, jets and _piston- 
type fighters, trainers and patrol planes 
and manv other items. 

Cargoes vary with every shipment. It 
may be a naval vessel stacked with six 
or eight aircraft arriving at Brindisi, or 
a merchant ship putting in at Naples to 
unload cases of signal equipment, a 
Bailey bridge, half a dozen naval-gun 

(Continued on page 40) 
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NO SKID SCARE ial oit tires. NO SUCH MILEAGE—Because of NOCURBSCUFF—Patented Curb THE ONLY TUBE THAT PREVENTS 


Exclusive Royaltex Tread design their deep undertread,Royaltex Tread | Guard* Protective Rib protects side- | BLOWOUTS, exclusive U.S. Nylon 


has as many as 47 tread rows to rows are renewable without recapping walls, keeps Whitewalls spotless. _Lifewall, multiplies tire strength, 
hold the road base, giving the only © —giving you 3 tires lives in 1—up to —_ (*Exclusive property and Trademark gives the only such protection for 
such skid protection! twice the safe miles. of United States Rubber Company.) all tires, old or new. 


In any kind of weather 
no other such tire! 


I’ the slick of slippery weather—or the heat of desert sun, 
the great U.S. Royal Master gives you an entirely different 






and exclusive protection. 
Take note of these famous features that made the Royal 





Master. They deliver safety and mileage far beyond all normal 






standards. 
With its extra tread depth and strength, the U. S. Royal 
Master can give you up to twice the safe mileage of ordinary 







tires. With its exclusive texturized tread design there is no 








other such skid protection and stopping power in any climate 





or season. 





For this exceptional tire life, safety, and economy—for your 





new car or the one you now own, see your car dealer or U. S. 







Royal Dealer now. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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‘| Baltimore Business Form 
does the work of 2! 


Until recently a large wholesale distribu- 
tor used separate order and invoice forms, 
had a lag of from five to ten days between 
delivery and billing. Baltimore Business 
Form experts considered the problem, 
designed and recommended a single form. 
Result: Same-day billing, one form, less 
cash tie-up, less costly office routine. 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? Leading 
department and retail stores, whole- 
salers, delivery services, manufacturers, 
banks... all have found that Baltimore 
Business Forms save time, trouble and 
money. Why do these forms effect such 
important savings? Because Baltimore 


Business Forms are designed to fill 
specific business requirements. 


Since 1916, our design and manufacturing 
experts have solved countless problems 
in serving over 60,000 of the nation’s 
leading business houses. Their wealth 
of experience ideally qualifies them to 
help you. Remember, often a single sug- 
gestion may save hundreds . even 
thousands . . . of dollars for your com- 
pany. So re-evaluate your present 
system in the light of today’s constantly 
changing conditions. Let one of our 
Business Form specialists help you in 
solving your business forms problems. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 





The Raltimore Salesbook Company 
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The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


3132 Frederick Avenue—Baltimore 29, Maryland 
We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 
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mounts, jet engines and cases of am- 
munition. 

Out of U.S. hands. Whatever arrives, 
it passes out of U.S. control almost in- 
stantly. Shipments are met at the dock 
by a member of the U.S. Military As- 
sistance Advisory Group and a represent- 
ative of the Italian armed forces. The 
transfer of title is made on the spot. The 
Italian signs a receipt and the goods he- 
come Italian Government property. 

The U.S. keeps a spot check to see 
how the equipment is being used. but it 
belongs to Italy. Should the Communists 
take over, there is no way the U.S. could 
get back these arms except by force. 

Not only is the U.S. furnishing Italy 
with military equipment, it is teaching 
young Italians how to use what they get. 
Hundreds of selected students from the 
Italian Army go to U.S. Army schools in 
Germany and America, then return to 
train thousands of their own comrades, 
The same thing is going on in the Navy 
and Air Force. 

Before the arms program started, the 
Italian Navy had no modern fire-coutrol 
and electronics equipment, and no one 
had ever been trained to use any. Now it 
has both equipment and skilled tecimi- 
cians. A short while ago six U.S. landing 
craft were transferred to Italian owiier- 
ship at a naval station in America. They 
were promptly taken over by Italian 
sailors who had been trained in the 
U.S. Italian airmen also get U.S. in- 
struction, many of them studying in 
schools in the U.S. and Canada. 

In addition to direct arms shipments 
from America, the Italians are getting 
other benefits through the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization defense pro- 
gram, to which the U.S. is a heavy 
contributor. NATO has furnished the 
country with at least eight airfields, com- 
pletely equipped and in operation, and 
six others are about ready. None _ is 
manned by American personnel. 

The U.S. military equipment that 
would fall into Cemmunist hands if the 
Communists ever took over in Italy 
would form an important addition to the 
formidable amount of American arms and 
ammunition left over from World War II 
that the Communist underground is be- 
lieved to have hidden all over Italy. 
Communist arms caches already discov- 
ered by Italian police held enough fight- 
ing gear to equip six guerrilla divisions. 
Police say many more such supply de- 
pots are still secreted about the country. 

Other headaches. Direct arms ship- 
ments are not all some of the Americans 
here are worrying about, as they measure 
the chances of a Communist take-over. 
Among the 3.5 billions in economic aid 
for Italy is nearly 400 million dollars’ 
worth of so-called “offshore procure- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Do top executives delegate too much responsibility ? 


CONSCIOUSLY, most key men probably 
never allow important responsibilities to get 
out of their own hands. But experience 
shows that unconsciously they often do. And 
in one particular matter the results can 
really be disastrous. 


Take the matter of your firm’s accounts 
receivable and other business records, for 
instance. Whose responsibility is it to see 
about protection for them? It had better be 
yours. For entrusting those records to some- 
one who doesn’t know an old safe can in- 
cinerate records might be the end of your 
business. Any safe without the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. label is dangerous 
if fire starts. 


FREE! FIRE DANGERater. 


Tells you in 30 seconds how 
much protection your vital rec- 
ords need. Easy to use. Accurate. 
Authentic. Based on experience 


And being located in a fireproof building 
doesn’t lessen the danger one bit. Fireproof 
buildings just wall-in an office fire. Make it 
hotter! 

But, you’ve got fire insurance? Fine. But 
don’t count on it to repay all your losses, 
unless you can provide ‘‘proof-of-loss with- 
in 60 days” —which takes records, you know. 


Better delegate this—to yourself! 


Experience shows that 43 out of 100 firms 
that lose their records in a fire never re- 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... 


open. And the others have years of tough 
sledding just to regain normalcy. 

Write yourself a memo, today, to check the 
risk you’ve been taking. And find out how 
little it costs to get the world’s best, and 
most modern protection—a new Mosler 
“400” Series “A”? Label record safe. Con- 
sult classified telephone directory for name 
of the Mosler dealer in your city. Stop in. 
See the exclusive Mosler styling and pro- 
tection features. Or mail coupon, now, for 
FREE FIRE “DANGERater.” 

IT'S SAFE 


* Mosler Safe “” 
Since  d 


World’s largest builders of safes and vaults... 


Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 


at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima. 


The Mosler S: 


with thousands of fires. Figures 
in over a dozen vital factors 
about your business. Mail cou- 
pon for your DANGERater, 
now. Free. No obligation. 


afe Company, Dept U 

32nd Street and 5th Avenue, So York 4. 
Please send me (check one or both): 

0 Free Mosler Fire “DANGERater,” which will 
indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds. 

©) Illustrated catalog, describing the new series 
of Mosler Record Safes. 
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ment” contracts—U.S. purchases of 
military equipment being turned out by 
Italian factories. 

Nearly a quarter of all offshore pro- 
curement contracts the U.S. has placed 
in NATO countries have gone to Italy. 
They represent about half the country’s 
entire armament production. Under this 
program, Italian factories are producing 
42 million dollars’ worth of aircraft and 
equipment, ships worth 69 million dol- 
lars, ammunition that is costing 223 mil- 
lion, and many more million dollars’ 
worth of goods ranging from small arms 
to noncombat vehicles. 

More than half of this military produc- 
tion stays here—for Italys own armed 
forces as a gift from the U.S. 

Direct military aid and offshore pro- 
curement tell only part of the story of 








coal output is in Government hands. All 
major banks and credit institutions are 
controlled by Rome. The state controls 
four fifths of the motion-picture industry 
and owns the only two large commercial 
air lines in the country. 

Among key industries in which the 
Government plays a dominant role are 
Italy's natural-gas and oil fields (95 per 
cent state-owned), shipbuilding (80 per 
cent), navigation (70 per cent of passen- 
ger lines), iron and steel (65 per cent), 
mechanical industries (35 per cent) 
electric power (25 per cent). 

There probably is more nationalization 
in Italy than in any other country this 
side of the Iron Curtain. 

If the Communists ever do get into 
power, this setup is going to make it easy 
for them to take over the economic struc- 


and 
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COMMUNIST POSTERS DERIDE AMBASSADOR CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 
In exchange for U.S. aid: insults and intrigue 


how U.S. aid is building up Italy. Eco- 
nomic grants not only made it possible 
for the country to get raw materials for 
its industry, it increased productivity in a 
number of ways. For example, Washing- 
ton put up 70 millions for American ma- 
chinery and equipment needed to expand 
and modernize the mining industry alone. 
One of the factors disturbing officials 
who fear a Communist take-over is the 
fact that much of Italian industry is Gov- 
ernment-owned. A substantial proportion 
of factories working on offshore procure- 
ment contracts either are owned by the 
Government or are under its control. 
As in most countries of Europe, Italy’s 
railways, telegraph system and radio sta- 
tions belong to the Government. So does 
two thirds of the telephone system. In ad- 
dition, the Government holds salt, tobac- 
co and match monopolies. There is a state 
monopoly of oil production. All of Italy’s 


ture without revolutionary methods. 
one economist puts it: 

“If the Communists come into power 
by ballot, all they have to do to set up a 
Soviet-type economy is to vote the Gov- 
ernment’s shares in Italian corporations 
and holding companies the way they 
want to.” 

It is this situation—on top of the arms, 
equipment and training U.S. is putting 
into Italy—that is beginning to disturb 
those American officials, who see noth- 
ing to check the country’s drift toward 
the Communists. The loss of Italy would 
endanger U.S. supply lines to Greece 
and Turkey and would make the entire 
Mediterranean insecure. And, to make 
matters worse, Communist rulers, once 
they got control of Italy, would come 
into possession of the enormous amounts 
of military hardware and supplies now 
pouring in from the U.S. 
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Longer, lower-sweeping lines, accented with heavy sculptured 
so LID VALUE chrome, highlight the dramatic new styling of the 1954 Plymouth. | 
The all-new “Color-Tuned” interiors, with perfect harmony 

of fabric and finish, offer a level of luxury never before 

attained in a low-price car. Beneath all this bright new beauty 

are important engineering advances that make Plymouth the car 

of solid value. Below are shown only four value features. 


Your Plymouth dealer is ready to show you many, many more. 


Tune in Medallion Theatre every week on CBS-TV. See TV page of your newspaper for time and station, 
prem ~cae 
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Plymouth’s new full-time Power Steer- Plymouth Hy-Drive*—newest, smoothest, least-expensive no- Dual Flex Springs—an entirely new Latest feature of Plymouth’s Control 


ing* is “on duty” every mile you drive. shift driving in the low-price field—gives you powerful pick-up “spring on spring” seat construction Tower Visibility is the new No Glare 
You drive—and park—with effortless in one flowing motion. No jerks or lurches when you accelerate. —make Plymouth’s famous Comfort finish which eliminates eye-fatiguing 
ease. Hydraulic power.does up to 80% Requires practically no servicing. Level Seats more restful than ever. reflection of light from instrument 
of your car-handling work. You get 2 Graduated cushioning action gives you panel. Low hood silhouette gives you a 
100% of the driving fun! *Power Steering and Hy-Drive each available at low extra cost a soft ride on any type of road. clear, close-up view of the road. 


HI) PLYMOUTH—Chrysler Corporation's No. 1 Car 


Mey §=pPLyYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS Your Plymouth dealer is ready to prove it to YOU 
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appy choice for a happy occasion... 


CHAMPION GREETING CARD PAPERS. Here are papers with 
party airs—they add sparkle and appeal to your greeting cards. 
Champion greeting card papers are the basis for distinctive quality 
in greeting cards for all occasions. That is why leading greeting 
card manufacturers use Champion papers. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY ¢ HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROSGLEM . 5 « YRS A CHALLE 
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HOW WHITE HOUSE GETS ITS WAY 


Old Methods Tried Again—Jobs, Favors, Pressure 


The Eisenhower team is turn- 
ing to practical politics to get 
what it wants in Congress. The 
pressure is really on. 

Strategy now adopted is the 
first rule of politics—help a 
friend; hobble a foe. Congress- 
men get the idea. 

It means jobs, prestige, may- 
be campaign help for supporters 
of Ike’s program. It can mean 
trouble for outspoken opponents. 


President Eisenhower is developing 
the best organized team of high-pres- 
sure men in White House history to 
drive his legislative program through 
Congress. And he is throwing the full 
weight of the executive departments 
into his drive. 

Congressmen who try for patronage, 
for Government contracts for constitu- 
ents, for favors from Government depart- 
ments are getting a more friendly wel- 
come at the White House than they did a 
year ago. 

Thirty new judgeships are being creat- 
ed. Vast amounts of money are being 
turned into river-and-harbor funds. More 
money is to be put into road building. 
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GEN. WILTON B. PERSONS 
The aim: a vote-happy Congress 


All sorts of services now are available 
at the White House for men who vote 
right. 

Practical politics. This means that in 
a very practical way the President is 
entering the political arena. He has a 
team that is ready to talk with politicians 
on a give-and-take basis, a team that 
knows how to speak the language of 
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WHITE HOUSE INSIDERS CHESNEY, MARTIN AND GRUENTHER 
For co-operative legislators: jobs, favors and campaign funds 
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GERALD D. MORGAN 


politics in terms of jobs and favors and 
campaign funds. 

In the background lies the hope of the 
President that the coming campaign will 
be fought out on the basis of his pro- 
gram, not upon Republican charges that 
Democratic Administrations coddled 
Communists. And he is pouring on the 
heat for enactment of his program. 

The heat reaches down through the 
departments. At the call of the White 
House, Government agencies are ready 
to help the right members of Congress. 

The effect of the operation is begin- 
ning to show in the Capitol. Measures 
that had been bogged are edging toward 
action. This applies to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, to tax and_= social-security 
measures, appropriation bills, other things 
wanted by the White House. Similarly, 
the Bricker amendment to change the 
treaty-making power of the President, 
unwanted by the White House, is being 
blocked. 

Wooing Congress. In the main, the 
President’s high-pressure team is di- 
rected by Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons, 
an old friend and aide. Sherman Adams. 
the President’s assistant, also is called into 
action often. And the work spills over to 
all other members of the President’s staff, 
into the Government departments and the 
Republican Party committees. Even the 
President takes 1 personal hand when it 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Eisenhower team is turn- 
ing to practical politics to get 
what it wants in Congress. The 
pressure is really on. 

Strategy now adopted is the 
first rule of politics—help a 
friend; hobble a foe. Congress- 
men get the idea. 

It means jobs, prestige, may- 
be campaign help for supporters 
of Ike’s program. It can mean 
trouble for outspoken opponents. 


President Eisenhower is developing 
the best organized team of high-pres- 
sure men in White House history to 
drive his legislative program through 
Congress. And he is throwing the full 
weight of the executive departments 
into his drive. 

Congressmen who try for patronage, 
for Government contracts for constitu- 
ents, for favors from Government depart- 
ments are getting a more friendly wel- 
come at the White House than they did a 
year ago. 

Thirty new judgeships are being creat- 
ed. Vast amounts of money are being 
turned into river-and-harbor funds. More 
money is to be put into road building. 
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GEN. WILTON B. PERSONS 


All sorts of services now are available 
at the White House for men who vote 
right. 

Practical politics. This means that in 
a very practical way the President is 
entering the political arena. He has a 
team that is ready to talk with politicians 
on a give-and-take basis, a team that 
knows how to speak the language of 
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Old Methods Tried Again—Jobs, Favors, Pressure 





; é Staff “hoto: 
GERALD D. MORGAN 
The aim: a vote-happy Congress 


USN&A WR 


politics in terms of jobs and favors and 
campaign funds. 

In the background lies the hope of the 
President that the coming campaign will 
be fought out on the basis of his pro- 
gram, not upon Republican charges that 
Democratic Administrations coddled 
Communists. And he is pouring on the 
heat for enactment of his program. 

The heat reaches down through the 
departments. At the call of the White 
House, Government agencies are ready 
to help the right members of Congress. 

The effect of the operation is begin- 
ning to show in the Capitol. Measures 
that had been bogged are edging toward 
action. This applies to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, to tax and _ social-security 
measures, appropriation bills, other things 
wanted by the White House. Similarly, 
the Bricker amendment to change the 
treaty-making power of the President, 
unwanted by the White House, is being 
blocked. 

Wooing Congress. In the main, the 
President’s high-pressure team is di- 
rected by Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Persons, 
an old friend and aide. Sherman Adams, 
the President’s assistant, also is called into 
action often. And the work spills over to 
all other members of the President's staff. 
into the Government departments and the 
Republican Party committees. Even the 
President takes 1 personal hand when it 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The show is on the road 























Road construction is a big production, nowadays! The mule-drawn scraper, 
a solo act, has been replaced by giant mechanized performers . . . bulldozers, 
shovels, graders, pavers, finishing machines, and the like. Off stage, several 
hundred companies are producing this equipment... giving jobs to thou- 
sands of Americans . . . making work 
easier for thousands more. 
(What all this has meant in 
comfort and convenience 
for the American 
motorist needs no 
comment.) Many 
manufacturers in 

the construction in- 
dustry rely on Sund- 
strand to help “take 
the muscle” out of road 
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Sundstrand’s Multiple Section 
Series Valve permits up to 10 con- 
trols in a single compact assembly. 


building. Sundstrand’s 


hydraulic multiple section 





series valves and fluid motors 
make it possible to operate today’s huge 
machines at the flip of a lever. The construction-machinery industry is just 
one of many that has profited by Sundstrand’s “Engineered Production” 
Service* .. . equipment and technical know-how that bring costs down, pro- 


duction up. Perhaps Sundstrand is a name to remember in your business, too. 









A name 
to remember in 
your business! 









SUNDSTRAND 


8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—Lathes, Milling Machines, Spe- 
cial Machinery, Centering Ma- 
chines, Bench Centers, Balancing 
Tools, 


BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard ond Special Brooching 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 


AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC Di- 
VISION—Constont Speed Hy- 
draulic Drives, "Rota-Roll” Pumps, 





FV FUEL UNIT DIVISION— 
\} ra \Yy> Pumps used by the nation's lead- 
y ing oi! burner manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC 
Divis! —Hydraulic Trons- 


alr.) owe gr dbl, Control Valves, 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION— 
Air Sanders for Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metalworking 
and Plastics Industries, 


eo : 

FOUNDRY DIVISION— Groy- 
iron castings for Sundstrand and 
other manufecturers. — 
MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION —Too!l Room and Pro- 
duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 

_ tures, Lifting Magnets, Chip and 
Coolant Separators. 


Sundstrand engineers have worked 
with leaders in American industry, 
in many fields, for close to half a 
century. Benefit by Sundstrand’s 
reliable research, expert engineering, 
precision production. Write for story : 


“*Engineered Production”’ 
Service* 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


American Broach & Machine Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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is needed. The job of keeping Congress in 
a vote-happy mood is being taken very 
seriously by all concerned. 

Under General Persons, a full-time 
“service center” is being created in the 
White House for friendly members of 
Congress. At a telephone call from such 
a Congressman, this setup will swing into 
action immediately, backing with the full 
prestige of the White House a request for 
help from one of the federal departments 
or agencies. It helps get votes for the 
White House. And it helps the Congress- 
man get what he wants for his constitu- 
ents. 

In practical terms, this means that a 
friendly Congressman can ease a con- 
tract for a constituent through depart- 
mental red tape. He can get a State 
project approved a little faster. He can 
get a passport for a friend. He may get a 
top-notch speaker for his congressional 
district. He may swing a friend into an 





mending and blasting Democrats had 
never been able to get such a proposal 
out of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee. When the White House staff tackled 
the problem, a big majority of the 29 
members of the Committee were op- 
posed to the plan. Even the Republican 
Speaker of the House, Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, had a 25-year rec- 
ord of opposition to the project. 

By the time the President and his 
staff got through applying pressures, the 
St. Lawrence measure had been pried 
out of the House Committee by a vote of 
23 to 6. The whole House Republican 
leadership—Speaker Martin, Floor Lead- 
er Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana, Ma- 
jority Whip Leslie C. Arends, of Illinois, 
and the Committee chairman, George 
A. Dondero, of Michigan—bore down in 
the team play. 

The eyes and ears of this White 
House operation are General Persons 


} 


—United Press 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS KNOWLAND AND MARTIN 
... the White House is watching 


important job. Or he may get the White 
House nod that will turn campaign funds 
and outside help into his district in his 
race for re-election this autumn. 

The mere fact that a member of Con- 
gress may be cut off from these White 
House aids helps slow down the oppo- 
sition to the President in Congress. 

How this pays off in Congress can 
be measured easily. One bill that was 
bottled up in committee all during the 
previous session of Congress is certain 
to get consideration this year. The com- 
mittee chairman who was blocking ac- 
tion was given a voice in picking mem- 
bers for a certain important Government 
agency. He is more friendly now. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is an- 
other case in point. In years of recom- 
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and his staff. Gerald D. Morgan, Jack 
Martin, Homer H. Gruenther and Earle 
D. Chesney give their full time to this 
work, Bryce N. Harlow, who, like these, 
is listed as a special assistant, sometimes 
finds himself helping with these duties, 
in addition to his usual chore of speech 
writing. 

General Persons is an old-timer at 
congressional work. For years, he worked 
as a liaison man between the armed serv- 
ices and Congress. He has contacts both 
with Democrats and with Republicans. 
His brother is Democratic Governor of 
Alabama. The General gives over-all 
direction to the work, often is in and out 
of the President’s office half a dozen 
times a day. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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this sensational 
reC-Yaaelitiicehilela 
in your office 





3 copies of any letter on your 
desk...made in | minute on ordinary 
paper...for less than 4¢ a copy 


You'll see how easily it’s done with the 
Kodak Verifax Printer—a completely 
different type of copier—now being 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 

Your local Recordak representative 
will show you how anyone in your 
office can copy your records on ordi- 
nary paper—instead of specially treated 
papers; and get 3 or more copies—in- 
stead of 1—from each sheet of matrix 
paper. No adjustment in your room 
lighting is required—another plus! 

Your savings in retyping costs, alone, 
will soon exceed the low price—$240. 


CEE=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work ... 
let your local Recordak representative 
show you how. Prompt service from 
any one of Recordak’s 29 offices! 


-—-MAIL COUPON TODAY--~= 


Recordak Corporation 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free L 
Verifax folder and address R6 
of nearest Recordak office. 





Name 





Company. 





Address 





City. State. 


S=RECORDPK 


rice quoted is subject to change without notice. 
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Johns-Manville, the pioneer 
in sound control, recommends 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels 





Your solution is a 
FIBRETONE- 
Acoustical Ceiling! = 


as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 





Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed 
Over new or existing Construction 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as “noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels. 

For a free estimate or book, “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 199 
Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 

° *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in acoustical materials 





° 
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Each of the members of General Pe: 
sons’s staff has a firsthand understanding 
of what it takes to make the wheels of 
Congress turn. They know all of the 
technical details, where to apply the oil, 
where to talk politics or idealistic princi- 
ples or jobs. It is a policy of the Persons 
staff to cultivate each member of Con- 
gress well enough to deal with him on a 
first-name basis. 

Mr. Morgan is an expert at drafting 
legislation. He spent 11 years as a legis- 
lative draftsman for the House of Repre- 
sentatives before going into the private 
practice of law. Mr. Martin was admin- 
istrative assistant to the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, knows all of the ins and 
outs of the Senate. Mr. Gruenther spent 
almost 20 years working for Senators 
from Nebraska; his brother, Gen. Al- 
fred M. Gruenther, is an old bridge- 
playing companion of the President. And 
Mr. Chesney has a background of many 
years of work as liaison man for various 
veterans and armed-service agencies. Mr. 
Harlow, at 36, has 15 years’ experience 
on Capitol Hill. He came to Washington 
as secretary to a Congressman. 

Thus, the White House pressure team 
can approach members of Congress with 
tact and understanding. There are times 
when they do not try to force a friendly 
member to fall in line, especially if they 
know that his constituents lean the other 
way. They prefer to see him vote against 
them on one issue and stay in office. 

Wherever possible, the pressure team 
works through the regular Republican 
leadership of Congress: Majority Lead- 
er William F. Knowland, of California, 
and Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
in the Senate; and Speaker Martin and 
his aides in the House. From these, the 
work moves down to the chairmen of 
the committees, and thence, when trou- 
blesome cases arise, to individual com- 
mittee members. 

Precision work. Members of the 
White House team have regular assign- 
ments. Mr. Martin and Mr. Gruenther 
spend most of their time with Senators, 
that being the area with which they are 
most familiar. Messrs. Morgan and Ches- 
ney are specialists in House legislative 
matters. They keep track of legislation 
from day to day, watching closely how 
each member votes. And General Persons 
keeps a card index in his office. He can 
tell instantly the status of any important 
legislation. The pressure team figures that 
it can calculate how a piece of legisla- 
tion will make out to within a margin of 
2 or 3 votes in the Senate or about 10 
votes in the House. 

The presidential team is all set. It has 
plenty of ammunition with which to shell 
for the votes. But the big showdown lies 
ahead. It will get a real test of its effi- 
ciency in the days to come. 
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THE CASE 


OF THE 


DISAPPEARING 


ROAD 


It’s no mystery to most motorists that 
more cars on the highways give them 
less road. They may not know the road 
literally is disappearing. The facts: 

1. Most highways, built 20 to 30 
years ago for 22,000,000 vehicles, are 
handling 24% times that many now. 


2. In 1930 $21% billion was spent on 
roads. Now twice that much is spent— 
in dollars buying only half as much as 
1930 dollars. Result: same real expen- 
diture for double the traffic load. 


3. The old roads are wearing out 


faster than new ones are being built. 


The problem challenging highway 
engineers, public officials and such or- 
ganizations as the Portland Cement 
Association is how to stretch highway 





funds to build more and better roads. 


Pursuing clue after clue in the labo- 
ratory, in the field and in conjunction 
with other agencies, PCA scientists and 
engineers have helped develop im- 
provements that enable engineers to- 
day to build concrete roads with a 


predictable life of 50 years and more. 


Roads like that not only earn their 
cost in gas taxes paid by drivers using 
them but also accumulate surpluses for 
building desperately needed additional 
mileage. Yes, building durable, low- 
annual-cost concrete roads will solve 


the case of the disappearing road. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend uses of portland cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





Truck drivers we’ve talked to have an entirely different 
slant on Bendix Power Steering. 

They admit the dramatic advantages—preventing 
loss of control from front-wheel blowouts and soft shoul- 
ders, and making parking and turning easy. 

But believe it or not they like it most on the straight- 
away and here’s why: 

They say most of the time they are steering over long, 
straight stretches of road. Without power steering there 
is tension from playing the wheel constantly to maintain 
control, correcting and counter-correcting because of 
road and load conditions. 

With Bendix Power Steering they simply ‘‘point’’ 
the vehicle down the road. There is no tension. 





Believe it or not... here’s where 


Bendix Power Steering for Trucks 
is valued most! 








They maintain perfect control with minimum 
effort, and control means safety. Without a good | 
safety record you can’t have a good profit record 
in the trucking business. 


~ 


Power Braking, Too! 

Bendix, pioneer and leading manufacturer of Power | 
Braking for trucks and cars, has produced over 5 million 
units. For perfect control, you can’t beat the combination | 
of Bendix Power Braking and Bendix Power Steering. | 

} 


What Else Does Bendix Make? 


Nearly a thousand other quality products. 
Some go directly to the consumer—television and i 
new-lined brake shoes for cars, for example. Others » 


| 
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PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 






BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection. 
BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 
meteorological instruments; precision instruments 
and recorders. 
RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. | 
PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 


include radar, guided missiles, sonar, telemetering and CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
essential automotive and aviation products. Some are automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
, complex, relatively small-quantity devices; others repre- BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
i sent big-volume, low-cost production. Industries served digital computers. 
range from Atomic Energy to Bicycle, for which we make BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
a very fine coaster brake. Windsor, Ont. 
Bendix’ eggs are in many baskets; the partial list of BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 


products and divisions at the right gives you an idea salaried 


how many. It’s an odds-on bet that Bendix Aviation 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF: 





n Corporation can help improve your business or operation, 
d maybe with newly developed processes or technical advice 
d on chronic problems now bottlenecking your production. 


Look into Bendix further. Have your secretary follow 

r through on the following suggestion: 

Finp Out How BENpDrIx CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 
The complete story of Bendix is best told and illustrated in an interesting 
new digest called “Bendix and Your Business.” You are almost certain to 
find in its pages at least one idea of how Bendix can help improve some 
part of your own business. Please make requests for this 40-page booklet 
on your company letterhead to: 

$ . BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION ¢ FISHER BLDG., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Ike to Republicans—Pull Your Punches 


The President's political creed, laid on the 
line for all Republicans to see: 

Take it easy. Don’t make wild statements. 
Avoid extreme partisanship. 

He expects Cabinet members to heed, hopes 
Republican Congressmen will. 

It all came out at a news conference Febru- 
ary 10, when lke got to talking about politics. 
(In accordance with White House rules, the 
President's remarks are paraphrased.) 


Q: Mr. President, the Democrats on Capitol Hill say bi- 
partisan support of your program has been endangered 
by certain statements made by members of your Adminis- 
tration—statements that the Democrats were soft toward 
subversives in Government, or were political sadists. They 
ask that you stop these statements. Would you discuss that? 

The President: He said that, first 
of all, it is quite apparent that he 
is not very much of a partisan. The 
times are too serious to indulge in parti- 
sanship to the extreme. It can be cheer- 
fully admitted that there must be 
Democratic support for the enactment 
of certain parts of his program. Sen- 
ator Knowland has often described 
himself as a Majority Leader without 
a majority in the Senate, so it is 
obvious that, if these things are to 
become law, there will have to be some 
support from the Democratic side. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he did not 
want to appear pontifical or stuffed 
shirt about it. He has tried to draw 
up a program that would be good for 
all Americans, and that includes Dem- 
ocrats. 

Mr. Eisenhower added that he 
doesn’t expect any Democrat to sup- 
port any program because of personal 
friendship—and he has many friends 
among Democrats. The Administration appeals for help 
on the basis of a program that is good for the U. S. 

There is probably no way in which the Chief Executive 
could stop this kind of thing except among the members of 
his own executive family, the President said. But he 
doubts that any great partisanship displayed by members 
of the executive department is really appropriate in this 
day and time. Ever since the beginning of political par- 
ties, intemperate statements have been hurled back and 
forth. The nation seems to survive them, and they seem to 
roll off people’s backs, after the first flurry. 

Mr. Eisenhower explained that he doesn’t believe in 
bitter partisanship. All wisdom is not confined to one of 
the great parties, and he has never, in general terms, 
criticized the other party in a way that included its great 
membership. There are good Americans in both parties. 

Q: Mr. President, isn’t it preaching a kind of class war- 
fare for Republican leaders to suggest that all Democrats 
are tinged with treason, or that they are all security risks? 
That is what has been going on. 
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The President: He said that he had seen no such state- 
ment, but if any such statement were made, it would be 
not only completely untrue, but very unwise—even from a 
partisan political standpoint. Who would be so foolish as 
to call all of another great group treasonous to the United 
States of America? After all, they fought for America. 

Q: Mr. President, does your answer mean that you 
would counsel officials of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment not to engage in extreme partisanship? 

The President: He said that was correct. 

Q: Would you care to comment on these specific state- 
ments: One by a Republican Senator, that “the label 
‘Democrat’ was stitched with the idiocy of a Truman, 
rotted by the deceit of an Acheson, corrupted by the red 
slime of a White,” and second, by another Republican 
Senator, that “the Republicans, when they took over, had 
found heaps of evidence of treason in the previous Ad- 
ministration”? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he would not 
comment on anybody’s statement, or engage in personali- 
ties. He has stated his position quite clearly. The ordinary 
American is capable of deciding what 
is temperate and just in fact, and what 
is just indulging in language for no 
good purpose. 

Q: Senator Anderson [Clinton P. 
Anderson (Dem.), of New Mexico], 
perhaps the best friend of your farm 
program in Congress, is up for re-elec- 
tion, and his probable opponent will 
be a rather conservative Republican, 
Governor [Edwin L.] Mechem, and 
they are saying there that you will 
probably stay out of the State entirely 
in the campaign. I think we need a 
refresher on your plans for helping the 
Republican ticket, in general, this 
November. 

The President: He said that he was 
not going into any State and he is not 
going to participate in local contests. 
A President really has no right to. 

Q: I wonder if you would discuss 
with us how far your responsibilities 
as head of the Republican Party cover 
the activities of the Republican National Committee? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said that, by organiza- 
tion, he doesn’t control it at all. What the President’s re- 
sponsibility as head of the party requires is that he devise 
a program that is in general conformity with the platform 
of his party, and that he does his best to get it enacted 
into law. That is his major party responsibility. 

All parties are organized for business purposes in a very 
detailed way, Mr. Eisenhower explained. They are head- 
ed by the Chairman of the National Committee, and that 
Chairman is never appointed without consulting the Presi- 
dent as to whether such and such a man is acceptable to 
him. 

But, when it comes to actually directing the affairs of 
that body, the President has no official position whatsoever. 

Q: I was thinking, sir, of your statement this morning, 
counseling tolerance upon members of your Administra- 
tion. Would you expect the Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee to follow such advice? 

The President: He said that he would. 


THE PRESIDENT 
. not much of a partisan 
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Your Mainliner has just landed after descending through a thick overcast. As 
you’re about to leave the plane, you say to the Captain, “I don’t see how you found 
your way through those clouds to the airport.” He smiles. “Why, it’s like coming 
He explains the Instrument Landing 

System. Electronic beams slant up from the runway at the correct angle for descent. 

Your Captain follows this “bannister” with instruments as simple to read as your car’s 

speedometer. He emerges from the clouds in line with the runway—and uses his own 
keen eyesight to make the actual landing. Electronic equipment like this is one of 
the reasons why Mainliner® travel is now so popular in all seasons of the year! 
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downstairs with your hand on the bannister.’ 
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COL. CROW VISITS WATKINS TAVERN (VERSAILLES, KY.) 


At this famous meeting-place, eminent lawyers, merchants, and statesmen discussed the issues of the 
day with James Crow and enjoyed the product of his small distillery, a few miles away. 





Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and a host of others famous 
in past and present American history called for Old Crow. 
This evening—add your name to this distinguished list. 


Enjoy Old Crow...now available at a milder 86 Proof as r 
well as in the traditional 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 
“Gr. , . 
CVhe Grails Cus tn bowler 
; BOTTLED | 
LIGHTER, lunch erst i IN BOND 
MILDER Bocmpon WHISK a 100 j 
86 PROOF ¥ Liew Cw PROOF | 
| 
* 





THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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BERLIN....PARIS....CARACAS.... 





>> As it becomes clearer that the Berlin conference is getting nowhere, the 
Communist rulers face a new crisis in East Germany. 

Food is short. There aren't enough grain, fodder and potatoes to carry men 
and animals through to the next harvest. The deficit in potatoes is estimated 
at 400,000 tons. People are eating potatoes that had been set aside for seed. 

Mass Slaughter of pigs is in prospect; feed supplies are too skimpy to 
raise them to maturity. Nearby satellites cannot spare grain for Germany. 

Russia has failed to come through with grain shipments under her contract. 
An appeal to Moscow for emergency help has been turned down. Russia will give 
priority to shipments for Britain. In Moscow, international politics gets 
higher billing than food supplies for subject peoples. 











>> Hopes for liberation in East Berlin and the Soviet zone are giving way to | 
despair. Tens of thousands of East Germans had delayed flight to the West in | 
the belief the Berlin conference would be the beginning of the end of Soviet 
rule. They realize now that a unified Germany is about as far away as ever. 
Unrest is rising. The Communist rulers have strengthened military and 
secret police to prevent disorders like those that boiled up last June. 
Crisis is expected in April, when the food shortage will become acute. 








>> In satellite nations, as in East Germany, there are economic troubles. 

In Czechosiovakia, Communist management of the economy isn't working out. 
Czech plants, when privately managed, turned out products of excellent quality. 
Under Communists, much of their output is worthless. Textiles are rotten. New 
electric turbines, in many cases, won't work satisfactorily. 

Czech farms, collectivized, aren't producing as they did under private 
ownership. Food imports have had to be increased, yet people get less to eat. 





>> In Hungary, also, Communist-style farming is a failure. About a sixth of 
the arable land is uncultivated. Production of food is so low that the Govern- 
ment has had to change its mind about forcing kulaks, or small farmers, to join 
the collectives. Now it is permitting members to withdraw from collectives and 
furnishing them land and seed so they can farm on their own. This is an attempt 
to get unused acres tilled and to increase food production. 





>> In Poland, the Communist-run shipyards are able to produce at only a 
fraction of their capacity. In Rumania, a grandiose attempt to dig a canal 
between the Black Sea and the Danube River has had to be given up as a bad job. 

Satellite economies are balky, even when Moscow cracks the whip. 





(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> In France, few people share the optimism of U.S. Secretary of Defense 
Wilson about a probable military victory over Communists in Indochina. 

Military victory there, to most Frenchmen, seems like a will-o'-the-wisp. 
For eight years, French forces have been fighting Communists in Indochina. 

Financial drain resulting from the war causes resentment, even though the 
United States Government is shouldering more and more of that burden. 

Casualties among French professional soldiers are high. Thousands of 
families have lost sons or husbands. The French have nearly half of their non- 
commissioned officers and about a third of their officers tied up in Indochina. 
No French drartees are fighting, however, and no politician in France would dare 
to suggest sending them. The French who are fighting are professionals. 








>> As Frenchmen see it, the colony that this war was intended to save for 
France already has been lost. Since the fighting started, Indochina has become 
three new nations. To the majority of Frenchmen, the war looks more and more 
like an attempt to save Southeast Asia from being taken over by Communists. 

Saving Southeast Asia, according to this view, is as much a responsibility 
of the United States as it is a responsibility of France. 

Official attitude is to keep on fighting for a while, to build up native 
forces further and make them better able to stand up to the Communists. 

General attitude in France toward Indochinese war is much like that of 
Americans toward Korean war a year ago. The people are getting more and more 
fed up with a war that, as they see it, holds little promise of real victory. 














>> Latin America's complaints against the United States are to get an airing 
soon at the Tenth Inter-American Conference, in Caracas, Venezuela. 

Sharpest complaint is expected from Guatemala. That pro-Communist Govern- 
ment says it has broken up a revolutionary plot to which the U.S. was a party. 
U.S. Government denies connection with the conspiracy, if there was one. 

Official relations between Guatemala and the U.S., already cool, have been 
getting colder since some key Guatemalan Communists returned recently from 
Moscow. Belief is that they got a briefing while back of the Iron Curtain. 








>> Principal complaints, however, are economic, not political. 

Latin Americans worry about future U.S. markets for raw materials. Fear is 
that high tariffs or import quotas will be put on metals and oil. 

Declining prices for metals are subjecting some countries to a squeeze. 
Bolivia, dependent on tin, already is in serious trouble. The idea is growing 
that the U.S. should put a floor under prices it pays for some raw materials. 

Feeling of neglect is general among countries south of the U.S. It is not 
clear to Latin Americans why the U.S., since World War II, has donated billions 
to other parts of the world while lending a few millions to them. Delegates 
from the U.S., to whom this is an old storv, will hear it again at Caracas. 











>> Discussion of these fears and complaints may help to clear the air. But 
solutions, generally, are in the hands of U.S. Congress, not U.S. delegates. 

In Guatemala's case little gain is expected at Caracas. The U.S. will try 
to convince some doubters that a Communist threat really exists in that Central 
American country. As long as the Guatemalan Government swings to the left, the 
chances are that relations with the United States will get worse. 
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You depend on trucks for everything wherever you 
are. A dainty gift-wrapped package or a load of steel. The 
busy warehouse district of a big city or an isolated ranch 
50 miles from ‘“‘nowhere.”’? What do they have in common? 

Truck service is the answer. Trucks go everywhere, 
serve everyone and carry more goods to more 
places than any other type of transportation—over 
11,000,000,000 tons annually. Today 77% of all hauling 
is handled by trucks at least part of the journey. 

Trucking is a big industry —second only to agriculture 
in number cf people employed. Yet, like agriculture, it is 






eee A LOT 


e+. OR A LITTLE 





made up of thousands of small businesses operating in the 
American tradition of freedom and independence . . . pay- 
ing its fair share of taxes and contributing an essential 
part to American prosperity. 

When you see a truck on highway or street as well as 
at your door, it is there with something essential—and 
because someone asked for it. 





American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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HOW DEEP INTO INDOCHINA? 
EISENHOWER, KNOWLAND ANSWER 


You get the official word now on a question 
that millions have been asking: 

is U.S. to start shooting in Indochina? 

President Eisenhower's answer, given in a 
news conference, appears in the box below. 


Following, in text, is a portion of the 
debate in the Senate Feb 8, 1954, on 
the Indochina crisis: 


Senator Mansfield [Mike Mansfield 
(Dem.), of Montana]: . . . The situa- 
tion in Indochina is ever-increasingly a 
world problem and answérs must be 
found for the questions arising out of this 
Southeastern Asia crisis. Before we com- 
mit ourselves more deeply in this area, 
the Senate and the American people are 
entitled to know these answers. 

If we are about to be drawn more 
deeply into the military situation on the 
Asia mainland, as some persons seem to 
fear and as some press reports hint at, has 
the Administration undertaken at_ this 
point to replace our conventional forces 
and place reliance on atomic weapons? 


One need not be a military strategist ‘o 
know that the kinds of wars being fought 
in Asia are largely rifle wars. not atomic 
wars. 

Does the sending of technicians to 
Indochina mean that additional American 
military personnel will be sent to that 
area? Does it mean that if the French and 
the Associated States forces become 
harder pressed we will send in naval and 
air support? 

Does it mean that if the situation war- 
rants it, American combat troops will be 
sent to Indochina? Does it mean that ac- 
tion has been taken or will be taken 
without notifying the proper committees 
of Congress as to just what kind of policy 
we intend to pursue in that area? 

We cannot afford to permit the situa- 
tion in Indochina to drift anv longer. 


-Answers to other questions on Indochina, 
printed here, come from Senators in a posi- 
tion to know official policy—William F. Know- 
land, Republican leader, and Leverett Salton- 
stall, Armed Services Committee chairman. 


A few months ago I said on my return 
from that area that the issue there could 
be met successfully by a three-pronged 
effort of the Indochinese, the French, and 
the United States. I reported then that 
each had a part to play: Ours, to supply 
the essential equipment and material- 
which we have; the Associated States, 
primarily the Vietnamese and Cambo- 
dians, to develop the will to freedom 
among the people and the determination 
to fight for it-which is open to serious 
question; the French, to assist in the 
achievement of that freedom by a com- 
bined military and political effort in 
keeping with their finest traditions— 
which they have done up to this time. 
Senator Knowland [William F. Know- 
land (Rep.), of California]: I have been 
(Continued on page 60) 








Here are answers by President 
Eisenhower to press-conference ques- 
tions Feb. 10, 1954, on what America 
is doing in Indochina (answers para- 
phrased in accordance with White 
House rules): 


Q: Mr. President, are you deter- 
mined not to become more deeply in- 
volved in the war in Indochina, re- 
gardless of how that war may go? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower 
would not try to predict the drift of 
world affairs over the next months. 
The President could not conceive of a 
greater tragedy for America than to 
get heavily involved now in an all-out 
war in any of those regions, particu- 
larly with large units. This Adminis- 





tration is supporting the Vietnamese 
and the French in their conduct of the 
war because, as Americans see it, this 
is a case of independent and free na- 
tions operating against the encroach- 
ment of Communism. 

Q: Would you comment on the 
situation in Indochina? 

The President: He said that recent- 
ly, some U.S. equipment shipped to 
Indochina has involved airplanes. In- 
dochina lacks the personnel to take 
care of them, so the United States has 
increased its training units to include 
some airplane mechanics, who are to 
be returned from there not later than 
June 15. 

Q: Could those mechanics be con- 
sidered in any way combatant troops? 


What the President Said About Indochina 


The President: He said no, they 
were not—only maintenance troops, 
but he could see no opportunity for 
them even to be touched by combat. 

Q: There seems to be some uneasi- 
ness in Congress that sending these 
technicians to Indochina will lead 
eventually to our involvement in a hot 
war there. Would you comment on 
that? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower 
would say that no one could be more 
bitterly opposed to ever getting the 
United States involved in a hot war 
in that region than Mr. Eisenhower is. 
Every move authorized by the Presi- 
dent is calculated, so far as is humanly 
possible, to make certain that that 
does not happen. 
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Picture of a man changing his motor oil 


It’s hard to believe now, we know. 

But several years back—before you could buy 
Royal Triton in most any city—some people who 
had discovered the amazing purple motor oil on a 
visit to California were in the habit of ordering it by 
mail after their return home. 

When a product earns this kind of loyalty you 
think twice before you do anything to it, even to 
improve it. 

Yet we have just announced Royal Triton motor 
oil in two new all-weather, all-climate grades: Royal 
Triton 5-20 and Royal Triton 10-30. They lubricate 
with the thoroughness of a light winter oil, protect 
with the toughness of a heavy summer oil. 

This is only one of hundreds of times since the 
end of World War II that we have improved a 


product you, the customer, were more than happy 
to keep right on buying as it was. 

Why don’t we wait until you demand these new 
and better things? Because we can’t afford to. We 
are competing for your business, and if we don’t 
constantly better our products our competitors will 
better us. 

Obviously, no matter which oil company comes 
in first in this race, the real winner is... you. 


UNION OIL (/) COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Gen, Buy American and protect your standard of living 
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YOUR BUSINESS CAN PROFIT FROM 


Both Southern Californias 


COME OUT AND SEE...RIGHT NOW! 


Southern California —the Market 
The Los Angeles area, as you know, has grown 
spectacularly since the war. Since January 1940 
more than two million people have been added 
to the Los Angeles market—more people than 
live on Manhattan Island. 


Surely this $6 billion market, third largest in 
the U.S., deserves your personal attention. And 
while you're here, why not profit from the other 
Southern California, as well?... 
































Southern California—the Vacationland 
Bake out your worries in the luxurious 
winter warmth beside a sunny pool, Ride 
over the colored sands of our great peace- 
ful deserts. Golf among palm trees. Motor 
through the lush subtropic valleys and 
along the blue Pacific. Have fun explor- 
ing Hollywood. Enjoy the winter racing 
season (it’s on right now). Go home 
refreshed—with a brand-new store of 
health and energy!...Why not come now? 


COLOR MAP, official sightseeing map of Los 
Angeles County and all Southern California, 
22%”x25”, traces routes for tours, locates 
645 sights visitors want to see most. It’s 
free. Just mail us the coupon below. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. This ad- 
vertisement sponsored by Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, 
Inglewood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other communities. 


IE. 2 
pease 


oe All-Year Club of So. California, Div. 2-J-2 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map. 


Name 





Street 





City 





Zone State 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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. . . The problem: To keep 
U.S. equipment running 


interested in the remarks of the Senator 
from Montana. I know he was in that 
area of the world, because we met each 
other in the Far East .. . 

I wish to ask the Senator if he does not 
believe it is highly important that the 
French in Indochina be sent trained me- 
chanics. There are native mechanics who 
have been trained over the years ade- 
quately to service ground vehicles, but 
as to some of the planes which are being 
sent to Indochina, the natives have not 
yet been adequately trained to take care 
of American equipment. Does not the 
Senator from Montana think that in the 
absence of an adequate training pro- 
gram, whereby replacements could be fur- 
nished for the mechanics who are being 
sent there, at least half the equipment 
perhaps a great deal more, might be on 
the dead line, and none of it serviceable? 

Senator Mansfield: I may say to the 
distinguished Majority Leader that I am 
in accord with his views. I fully approve 
the sending of additional B-26 bombers. 
I am glad that 25 C-47s were sent last 
December. I see nothing wrong in send- 
ing 200 technicians to assist the 125 
technicians who have been there, working 
under the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group, caring for the planes of different 
types, while at the same time teaching 
the French and Vietnamese technicians. 
I think that is good, sound policy. Up to 
that point, I am in full accord with what 
the Administration has done. 

Senator Knowland: I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Montana that 
I think the action does not indicate, 
either directly or indirectly, any desire 
or intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to send any 
ground forces to that area of the world. 
To the contrary, I think that supplying 
planes and seeing to it that the planes 
can be kept flying, instead of being kept 
on the dead line, will do more than any- 
thing else to insure that no demands for 
ground forces will be made upon us; and 
if they were, I do not believe the United 
States Government would, in any event, 
send ground forces to that area . . . 

Senator Mansfield: I may say to the 
distinguished Majority Leader that his 
statement is reassuring enough for me 
and, I am sure, for the Senate and for 
the American people . . . 

The Senator from California realizes, 
of course, that so far as leadership in the 
struggle of the Viet Minh against the 


French and the Associated States is con- | 


cerned, Ho Chi Minh is playing a very 

cagey game. He is not picturing himself 

as a Communist, but he is trying to carry 
(Continued on page 62) 
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To save time going—to do more there: : 
“TWA and AVIS, of course” 

If you dislike the congestion and tiresome delays of service en route. And at the airport an Avis car is wait- 
long-distance highway travel, but like the convenience ing for you to drive as your own on as many calls a day 
of a car after you arrive—then the TWA-Avis Plane- as you wish to make. 
Auto Plan is your best travel buy. Next time a trip comes up call TWA. At the same time 

You fly straight to your destination aboard a giant you make your flight reservation, you can make arrange- 
TWA Constellation, enjoying good meals and superb ments to have an Avis car meet you at your destination. 













The winning 
ination 


across the U.S.A- 


and overseds 


Only TWA connects 60 U. S. cities with 21 
world centers in Europe, Africa and Asia. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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national corporations 


REASURERS of 


generally choose 


Indiana National 


as their banking 


connection in Indiana. 


This bank’s facilities 


and capacity 


to give complete and 


effective service 


are based on total 


resources in excess of 


$400,000,000. 


sWatom berebreber. 
National Bank 


“Gateway to business 
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in Indiana’”’ 
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. . . “No indication of any major Chinese invasion” 


out the idea, which he has done for some 
years, of being the leader against 
colonialism and of fostering a policy of 
anti-Westernism. 

Because of that it has been quite diffi- 
cult, it appears to me, to get sufficient 
support on the nationalist side in Vietnam 
to overcome the picture which Ho Chi 
Minh has been able to create in the minds 
of a great many people in that region .. . 

Senator Knowland: I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana that I 
think everyone recognizes the importance 
of not allowing Indochina to vass into 
Communist hands, because to do so 
would, of course, place Communist forces 
up against the borders of Thailand, 
Burma and Malaya, and such forces 
would then be just one jump away from 
India and Pakistan. The loss of all Indo- 
china to the Communists, of whatever 
nationality, would, I think, be an un- 
fortunate development in that area of the 
world, to say the least. I think, however, 
that up to the moment there has been no 
indication of any major Chinese invasion 
of Indochina. 

Undoubtedly, the forces of Ho Chi 
Minh are being supplied and_ re- 
equipped, and perhaps are being trained, 
on the Yunan side of the Chinese-Indo- 
china frontier. But I believe that, so far 
as we know, no substantial volunteer 
forces have shown up, such as have 
shown up in North Korea. 

I believe this Government has made it 
perfectly clear to the Chinese Com- 
munists that we could not be uncon- 
cerned if there were any such invasion 
from across the Chinese frontier . . . 

Senator Saltonstall [Leverett Salton- 
stall (Rep.), of Massachusetts]: The Sena- 
tor asked some questions a few minutes 
ago about 200 men. I have listened with 
a great deal of interest to what the Major- 
ity Leader and the Senator from Montana 
have said. I agree with practically every- 
thing that has been stated by them. I 
should like to go back a little and try to 
answer some of the Senator’s questions, 
because I was as disturbed as he was 
when I read that 200 uniformed me- 
chanics of our Air Force were to be sent 
to Indochina. 


WHAT U.S. PLANS NOW 


As a result of inquiries, the Committee 
on Armed Services had information given 
to it last Friday by Admiral Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I think I can assure the Senator from 
Montana that at present there is cer- 
tainly no intention of sending members 
of our armed forces into Indochina except 
for two purposes. One is to help train the 
so-called military assistants of MAAG; 
and that number of men is a good deal 


smaller than it has been at some other 
times. The second group comprise the 
so-called technicians who maintain our 
airplanes. The B-26 is a very advanced 
and very technical airplane, about which 
the Indochinese have no knowledge. 
French mechanics and Indochinese are 
being trained to maintain those planes, 
But for certain purposes, more planes 
than originally contemplated were sent to 
Indochina. Consequently, if the planes 
were not to fall apart—and, of course, 
the Senator from Montana agrees that 
they should not be permitted to fall apart 
—we had to send additional personnel 
there. The French requested 400. We 
have sent 200. 

This afternoon, in response to an in- 
quiry of mine, I have received, over the 
telephone, assurances from the Secretary 
of Defense that the 200 mechanics will 
be out of Indochina by June 12. If the 
French and Indochinese are not capable 
by that time of maintaining the planes, 
then perhaps some civilian volunteers 
will be sent to do it. But we hope that 
will not be necessary. 

However, I know I can assure the 
Senator from Montana that it is the 
intention of the Department of Defense, 
and their firm determination, to have 
those 200 trained mechanics out of Indo- 
china by June 12. 


AMERICANS: NO COMBAT 


Between now and then those men are 
to be in places far removed from any 
combat area, and are to be there solely 
for the purpose of maintaining the planes 
which are sent there, work on which can- 
not now be done by local mechanics. 
Thus we shall have in Indochina a train- 
ing force... 

Senator Mansfield: Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. I know that, 
with the weight of his word behind it, 
his statement will receive due considera- 
tion. 

Of course, he understands that I am 
not opposed to the s-.d‘ag of the Flying 
Boxcars, the B-26 bombers, and _ the 
technicians; I think it must be done. In 
my opinion, the French will not lose the 
war in Indochina, although, of course, 
the operations there are scattered, and 
matters cannot be clarified until condi- 
tions have settled a little. 

However, I appreciate the explanation 
which has been given. In that connection 
let me say, to use a phrase used several 
years ago by the Majority Leader, that 
in Indochina and elsewhere the Demo- 
crats at this time will be “in” on the “take- 
off,” as well as on the “crash landing”— 
although of course we hope there will 
not be a “crash landing.” 
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save us 52% a year 


on our investment.,’”—unitep airuines, chicogo 


“Our National Accounting Machines, which replaced mechanized 
equipment of other types, have been installed an average of only 
about a year. Yet they are already saving us $23,000 a year—an 
annual return of 52% on our investment. 

“This saving is especially significant because Accounts Receiv- 
able (our biggest job) increased over 50% since we installed 
Nationals, without any increase in personnel or machines. 

“Our month-end balancing procedure has been materially 


reduced. We are proud of our neater, 
easier-to-read, up-to-date accounting C2 
records. And Nationals have greatly Comptroller 


simplified our operator training.” United Airlines 


JOBS HANDLED 


Accounts Receivable 

—Air Travel Plan Billing 

— Government Travel Billing 
Accounts Payable 

Passenger Refund Vouchers 
Check Writing 

Analysis of Air Freight 


Revenue 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vavron 9, ox10 


Regardless of the size or type of 
business, National machines cut costs 
by doing up to 2/3 of the work 
automatically. They soon pay for 
themselves out of the money they save, 
then continue savings as yearly profit. 
Your nearby National representative 
will gladly show how much you can 
save with Nationals. Call him today! 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION . .. UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION . .. MELPAR, INC. ... research, development and manu- 


air compressors, cylinders, actuators, air control devices centralized traffic control, car retarder, automatic train control, facture of military electronic systems. Also serves as central 
of all kinds; engineered pneumatic control systems, train communication and interlocking systems and apparatus. research laboratory for Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 
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LE ROI COMPANY 


+ « « internal combustion 
engines, portable air compressors, Tractair units, rock 
drills for the construction, petroleum and mining industries. 
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Up in the north woods country, the local 
moose have been waging a battle against man; 
and the moose seem to be winning. 

It all started when the railroads began to 
operate Diesel trains through the moose coun- 
try. To a moose, the Diesel air horn sounded 
just like the mating call of his lady-love, and 
he happily came out of the woods to further 
the acquaintance. You can imagine his frus- 
tration when he found nothing but a railroad 
train—so, doing what came naturally, he 
charged the locomotive. 

This was awfully hard on the moose popu- 
lation, so the conservation-minded railroad 
men came to Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany and asked us to please design an air 
horn that did not sound like a moose. More 
than that, they said, ‘Make it sound like the 
old steam whistle.” 

It wasn’t easy. For one thing, the com- 


pressed air system on a Diesel operates at 
much lower pressure than a steam locomotive 
boiler. You have to use a completely different 
type of horn mechanism—one that simply 
does not generate the musical overtones of 
the steam whistle. 

We finally had to construct a musical chord 
using three individually tuned horns, and this 
“Pneuphonic” horn comes mighty close to 
duplicating the old steam whistle. At least it’s 
good enough for the moose, because they 
don’t bother the trains anymore. Naturally, 
we are pleased that Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company could serve in this noble cause. 

Solving the problem of the air horn illus- 
trates the detailed engineering given to all air 
brake systems and accessories. To solve similar 
tough problems .in other fields, call in any 
division or subsidiary of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company. 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION, Wilmerding, Pa. 


Manufacturers of air brake equipment, brake slack adjusters, anti-wheel-slide 
devices, compressors, and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY... 


portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral explora- 
tion and a variety of equipment and supplies. 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
THREE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





LE TOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY 
. «earth moving equipment, including tractors, scrapers, haulers 
and other construction tools. 











TO MEET THE NEEDS of thousands of manufacturers, we 
have greatly increased the capacity of our rod and bar plant, 
and are continually adding to the range of sizes. 

This is only part of our vast expansion. Before year’s end 
we will have the capacity to produce close to 30% of all the 
aluminum made in this country. This will be two and one- 
half times as much as the whole industry produced prior to 
World War II. 


KAISER ALUMINUM @ CHEMICAL CORP., OAKLAND, CALIF. 








We are proud to be the fastest growing major producer in 
an industry that is revolutionizing American manufacturing 
—and American living. Aluminum is taking the place of other 
materials in thousands and thousands of useful products— 
making these products better and cheaper. 


Because of aluminum, a brighter future lies ahead. We are 
continuing to expand—and to work with manufacturers to 
turn aluminum’s unlimited opportunities into realities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


America’s fastest growing major producer of aluminum 
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Problem: Hire 


Keep Career Service Too 


While Republican job hunters complain, Chair- 
man Young of the Civil Service Commission keeps 


federal employment high 
sands of Roosevelt-Truma 








HILIP YOUNG is personnel manager of 

the world’s biggest enterprise, the 
U.S. Government. This enterprise, as 
Mr. Young—and President Eisenhower— 
now have the plans drawn, is to continue 
huge in both pay roll and number of 
employes. It also is to continue to be 
swollen with jobholders from the Roose- 
velt-Truman era. And a good many Re- 
publicans are disturbed at the prospect. 

The latter direct their complaints 
principally at Mr. Young, the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission. Some 
Republican critics, intent upon economy, 
want to trim the federal pay roll far be- 
low the levels now in sight. Others sim- 
ply want to make jobs for Republican 
workers by sweeping out Democratic 
officeholders. Both groups think Mr. 
Young has gotten in their way. 

The Chairman who, back in 1934, 
won a $2,600 Government job by taking 
a competitive Civil Service examination, 
has had to withstand some stiff pressures. 
He is a youthful 44, a muscular 6-footer, 
a placid pipe smoker, not easily ruffled. 
He tries to soothe his critics in personal 
conferences using statistics and persua- 
sion. But, when that fails, he stands his 
ground, conscious of firm support from 
his old and intimate friend President 
Eisenhower. 

The career service. Together, Mr. 
Young and the President have been 
making the Civil Service Chairmanship 
into a new job with a broader field of 
operation and influence. Mr. Eisen- 
hower came into office with a conviction 
that Government personnel problems 
should be closely geared to the opera- 
tions of the White House itself. 

The President ran into patronage 
troubles almost as soon as he was in of- 
fice. Republican leaders in Congress and 
throughout the country were impatient 
for the jobs they thought should be theirs 
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to bestow upon party workers. The Presi- 
dent wanted to go slowly. He believes 
that the Government should have a career 
Civil Service, protected against political 
raiding. 

Finally, as the pressures mounted, the 
President sent for Mr. Young. They had 
been friends since 1948. In that year, 
Mr. Eisenhower became president of 
Columbia University and Mr. Young be- 
came dean of its Business School. They 
were thrown together, Mr. Young says, 
because each was new to the field of 
education. 

On calling Mr. Young to Washington, 
Mr. Eisenhower made him more than just 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
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sion. By official order, he is Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s personal adviser on all matters of 
federal employment. He attends Cabinet 
meetings, the daily sessions of the White 
House staff. And, for quick liaison, Mr. 
Young has a separate office and small staff 
of his own in the White House. 

At every step, Mr. Eisenhower, by his 
own insistence, has been kept informed 
of all Civil Service developments and 
plans. Mr. Young is inclined to chuckle 
when his critics say the President does 
not know what is going on in Civil Serv- 
ice. Actually, the Chairman says, the 
President is better informed on Civil 
Service matters than anyone in the execu- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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NOW You Can See 
Where You Can't Look 











5 YEARS of continuous operation 
PROVE Dependability OF 
DIAMOND “UTILISCOPE™ 


(WIRED TELEVISION) 





“UTILISCOPE” camera at drum elevation 
SEES actual boiler water level. 


In 1948, Tidd Plant of Ohio Power Company (subsidiary 
of The American Gas & Electric Company) installed a 
Diamond “Utiliscope” so that the operator at the control 
panel could SEE the boiler water gauge several floors 
above.: The camera location (adjacent to the big boiler 
drum) is hot and dusty. Auxiliary machinery causes 
vibration. The installation (including the original camera 
tube) has been in continuous use . . . 24 hours a day .. - 
7 days a week for over 5 years, with very little mainte- 
nance. This is the first system of industrial television 
purchased in the U.S. and is still in continuous operation. 

Probably there are places in your plant where you can 
use the DEPENDABLE “‘Utiliscope” (wired television) 
... the great new industrial aid. It is saving money and 
improving operations in steel mills, power plants, 
foundries, coal mines, and a wide variety of manufac- 
turing plants. Use the coupon below. 





“Utiliscope”’ 
Camera 





“Utiliscope”’ 
Receiver 
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DIAMOND POWER 
SPECIALTY CORP. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 








LANCASTER, OHIO 
OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Diamond Specialty Limited— Windsor, Ontario 
SINCE 1903, DIAMOND HAS MANUFACTURED 
QUALITY EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 
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. . . Patronage seekers may continue to growl at Mr. Young 


tive branch of the Government outside 
the Commission itself. 

What has been done. Mr. Young 
and the President were quick to agree 
that there must be a protected career 
service. Both thought this was essential to 
efficient Government functioning. This 
necessarily involved retaining thousands 
upon thousands of Roosevelt-Truman 
holdovers, many of whom simply had 
been “blanketed” in Civil Service by 
executive order. 

The acute problem was differentiating 
between those who simply carry out or- 
ders and those who make policy or act 
in a confidential relationship to policy 
makers. A new category of Government 
worker was established to include the 
latter. Jobholders in this new category 
were made subject to removal. Agency 
heads were asked to specify the jobs 
that should be transferred to the new 
schedule. 

Altogether, by the latest figures, 1,706 
such transfers were requested. But the 
Civil Service Commission, under Mr. 
Young’s leadership, studied the classifi- 
cation of each job separately. Only 879 
transfers were allowed, while 827 were 
rejected. In the case of 102 rejections, a 
second request was made, and a second 
rejection followed. The large proportion 
of rejections has added a muffled criticism 
of Mr. Young from within the Administra- 
tion to the more forthright attacks from 
Republican Congressmen and organiza- 
tion leaders. 

From a broader point of view, the 
federal pay roll, by a planned reduction, 
has been cut from 2,548,940 to 2,356,240 
since the Eisenhower Administration took 
over, a drop of 192,700, or a little less 
than 8 per cent. It is to go a little lower, 
but not much. Some Republicans fear 
that this falls short of pre-election econ- 
omy pledges. 

In the broad reshuffling of federal em- 
ployment that accompanied this change, 
Republicans were able to put only about 
1,500 men into jobs paying $10,000 or 
more, out of 9,500 such positions. When 
Congress met, last month, Republicans 
had a list of 5,000 party-approved people 
who wanted jobs. Only about 200 va- 
cancies were said to be available, and 
Mr. Young’s slowness to open the rolls 
was widely blamed. 

Republican. Chairman Young was 
born to wealth, the son of Owen D. 
Young, the industrialist and financier 
and for many years a leading Democrat. 
The son, all through 10 years of work 
under Democratic Administrations, made 
no secret of the fact, however, that he 
was a Republican. 

After graduation from St. Lawrence 


. 





University and the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, he went to 
work as an analyst for the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Successively, 
there were positions in the Treasury 
and in the administration of Lend-Lease. 
In 1944, he was commissioned in the 
Navy with a job in the Supply Corps. 
After the war, Mr. Young turned to busi- 
ness and thence to Columbia. 

In 1952, he was ardently for General 
Eisenhower's election, but, by then, he 
was a governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and forbidden by 
law to take any public part in the cam- 
paign. So his campaigning was confined 
to the family circle. After a brisk family 
argument, he persuaded his father to 
announce support for the General. 

As Chairman of the Commission, he 
says, his biggest problem has been to 
master the multiplicity of regulations, 
rules, court decisions and interpretations 
that have grown up around the Civil 
Service. Studies are in progress aimed 
at a simplification of these. His second 
big problem has been to deal with com- 
plaints about his activities. 

He has a persuasive way about him. 
When a Congressman wrote demanding 
his resignation, Mr. Young replied asking 
the lawmaker to lunch. The Congress- 
man and several of his colleagues were 
given the facts, together with Mr. 
Young’s ideas on what should be done. 
The resignation demand was dropped. 

Late last summer, Washington mer- 
chants became worried about the effect 
of the reduction of the Government pay 
roll on their business. Federal jobholders 
had the jitters, were reluctant to buy. 
The merchants were uncertain about 
stocking heavily for Christmas. Mr. Young 
addressed a meeting of the merchants’ 
association, and explained that the extent 
of the cut had been badly exaggerated. 
The merchants stocked up, and Christmas 
trade was brisk. 

Jobholders. When the Democrats 
took over in 1933, there were fewer than 
600,000 Government workers. When they 
left last year, there were more than 2.5 
million. The total is to be stabilized, ap- 
parently, at about 2.3 million. Policy on 
that has been fixed by Mr. Young and 
the President. Even so, about 300,000 
new employes are hired each year to re- 
place those who have resigned, retired 
or died. The replacement factor offers 
Republican job hunters some hope. But, 
still, most of the new workers must pass 
the competitive tests of Mr. Young’s Civil 
Service Commission. 

Chances are that Republican patron- 
age seekers may be growling at Mr. 
Young for some time to come. 
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It has come from an emperor’s table 
to yours on a flood of electricity 


Aluminum is the most abundant 
metallic element in the earth’s 
crust. Yet for many years after it 
was first extracted in 1825 it was 
so hard to refine that it cost more 
than gold. In fact, Napoleon III 
served his most important guests 
on plates of aluminum, rather 
than of gold, silver or porcelain; 
and leading Fifth Avenue jewelers 
displayed bits of aluminum in 
their windows. 

Today, aluminum is the world’s 
second metal in volume (cubic 
feet), and fifth in tonnage, being 
outranked only by steel, copper, 
lead and zinc. In the last forty 
years, North American produc- 
tion has expanded over ninety 


times, from 21,500 tons in 1910 
to 1,980,000 tons in 1953! 

Key to this phenomenal growth 
was the discovery in 1886 of an 
electrolytic method for refining 
aluminum. This process requires 
ten kilowatt hours of electricity 
to produce one pound, earning for 
aluminum the title of “packaged 
electric power”! Aluminum’s 
broadening use in transportation, 
in home building and other con- 
struction,in household appliances, 
and on the farms and throughout 
industry adds to the comfort, 
economy and convenience of our 
daily life. 

National City provides banking 
services for aluminum producers 
and fabricators, as for all elements 
of American business. Our officers 
are fitted by training and ex- 
perience to help you with your 
varied business problems as well 
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Aluminum... and The National City Bank of New York 






as to take care of your day-to-day 
banking needs. 

When you make National City 
“your bankers,’ you draw on 
world-wide facilities and on more 
than 140 years of banking experi- 
ence. In this country we have cor- 
respondent banks in every state, 
and 69 Branches in Greater New 
York. To serve you overseas, we 
have 57 Branches and correspond- 
ent banks in every commercially 
important city of the free world. 
For more about the advantages 
of serving the world with one 
bank account, write: 

The National City Bank of NewYork 

55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 








WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH SOCIAL SECURITY 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Should every retired person past 
65 get a federal pension? 

How much more would that cost, and could the 
country stand it? 

Can the Government change at will the terms of 
its Social Security “‘contract’’? 

For answers to these and related questions, editors 
of U.S. News & World Report invited Representa- 
tive Carl T. Curtis to their conference room. 

The House Ways and Means Subcommittee that 
Mr. Curtis heads is investigating Social Security. 








REPRESENTATIVE CARL T. CURTIS over the years has 
achieved a reputation in Congress as a “watchdog” 
on Social Security. 

The Nebraska Republican has been studying So- 
cial Security—and suggesting changes in it—since 
1945. Some changes he favored became law in 1950. 
But he is convinced that further modifications are 
needed to put the Social Security system on a sound, 
permanent basis. 

Mr. Curtis is 48. He was elected to Congress in 
1938 and has served continuously since. 








Q Why is Social Security coming up now for revision, 
Mr. Curtis? 

A I think it comes up now because it’s been an incomplete 
system. It started out covering only employes, and employes 
restricted to certain categories of occupations. The coverage 
was extended a little bit at a time. It was in the 1950 amend- 
ments that part of the self-employed were included for the 
first time. But there are about 20 per cent of the productive 
workers of the country still excluded from Title 2 of the Act, 
which is OASI (old-age and survivors insurance). 

Q What is the philosophy back of it? Here we have a 
compulsory saving system. Why does the Government compel 
people to save? 

A This isn’t a savings system. It is compulsory—that is, the 
tax is compulsory—but it is not a savings system. A person’s 
taxes under the Social Security law are not sufficient in amount 
to accumulate into a benefit for him. 

Q What is the objective from the Government’s standpoint? 
It still compels the citizen to take his money and save it, and 
yet he doesn’t get his money back— 

A He more than gets his money back now, assuming that 
he lives to be 65 and retires. 

Q Then how does it not equal what he has put into it? 

A What he puts in will not equal his schedule of benefits 
for many, many years. 

Q You mean that the Government exceeds it— 

A That's right. 

Q He gets back all he puts into it plus— 

A Yes. Someone who retired in 1953 could not have paid 
more than $30 a year, from 1937 up through 1950. Such an 
employe, then, in 1951, would have paid no more than 1% 
per cent of $3,600, or $54. So, in the neighborhood of $500 
or $600 is all that anyone could have put in had he retired in 
1953. Such an aged person and his aged wife would draw a 
combined benefit of $127.50 a month. 


Q It hasn't been going on long enough—is that the reason? 

A Substantially that’s true. That’s why I say it’s not sav- 
ings. It is a system whereby the current workers—whether 
they are employes or self-employed—and employers to a large 
extent pay the benefits of those who are now retiring. 


IDEA BEHIND THE PROGRAM— 


Q What would you say is the Government’s reason for 
intervention into this thing? Is it the fear that people become 
a public charge after age 65, or is it purely paternalistic in- 
stinct? What is the philosophy back of this? 

A Of course, I can’t pass on what was in the mind of every- 
one back in 1935 when the system was set up. I think that at 
the present time the idea of a national social-security program 
so far as the aged are concerned is pretty well accepted in the 
country. It has grown out of a lot of changes that have taken 
place in the country. I'm not arguing for or against it, I 
merely recognize that certain things do exist. There was a 
time when children took care of their parents in their old age 


if they had no resources to take care of themselves. That 


system has changed somewhat, and our way of living has 
changed. People are no longer directly tied to the land as 
they were at one time. No doubt there were lots of people 
who were prompted by pessimism, too, back in 1935. 

Q It was a sort of depression insurance— 

A That's right. There were prominent people at that time 
who took the position publicly that there never would be full 
employment again in this country. Some of the folks who 
contributed to these discussions said, “We've got to have this 
because never again in our time will there be full employment 
even for the young and middle-aged.” 

Q You have made a thorough study of Social Security, Mr. 
Curtis. Just what is wrong with it? 

A That is a rather broad question, but I would say this: A 
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Social Security Chairman in the House 
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Windfall for Some, a Blank for Others ... Hidden Costs... 
Aim: All Taxed, All to Benefit .. . ““System Should Pay Its Way” 


great many anomalies are plaguing us because of the piece- 
meal extension of Social Security. The line between some who 
receive an OASI benefit and some who do not is often very 
thin. Some citizens receive a generous windfall. Others are 
excluded entirely. A great many of those situations would not 
have arisen had we started out like Railroad Retirement. They 
put all railroaders under the program, and they also imme- 
diately started by paying retirement benefits to railroaders 
who had already retired when the Act started. The piecemeal 
approach to Social Security has created classes of citizens, and 
there are places where the line of exclusion can’t be defended. 
Its present operation has hidden and delayed costs in it, too, 
which give it unrealistic financing. 

Q Can you give any examples of where the present system 
is unfair? 

A Yes. A Committee memorandum cited an illustration, 
which I'd like to read to you: 

“The line between ‘insurance’ benefits and no ‘insurance’ 
benefits is often a seemingly whimsical one for an insurance 
program. Such elements as the date of the wage earner’s birth 
and, in case of survivor benefits, the date of the wage earner’s 
death may determine eligibility to benefits. Take, for example, 
testimony of the acting director of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance in the hearings, as follows: 

““Counsel: Suppose an individual had worked 24 quarters 
or 6 years, in covered employment, from January, 1950, to 
January, 1946, and died in January, 1950, just before reaching 
age 65. Would his widow, upon reaching age 65, be eligible 
for an old-age benefit? 

““Witness: No. In the example you give he would not have 
met the insured-status requirement in effect at the time he 
died. He would have been required to have 26 quarters of 
coverage, and he actually had 24. 

“Counsel: Suppose an individual with exactly the same 
wage record, that is, 24 quarters, or six years in covered em- 
ployment from January, 1940, to January, 1946, died in 
January, 1951, just before reaching age 65. Would his widow 
upon reaching age 65 be eligible for an old-age benefit? 

“Witness: Yes.’” 

That’s just one illustration. There are others. 

Q We now have about 48 million people covered. The 
President proposes to cover another 10 million, which will 
make about 58 million workers covered. Do you think that 
that is as far as it should go, or doesn’t his extension go far 
enough? 

A His extension is practically universal coverage. I think 
that everyone is agreed that, if you are going to make a 
success of Social Security, you have got to have universal 
coverage, or as nearly so as you can get it. Now, that will 
not take care of the situation with respect to the people who 
are already old. The Social Security law consists of a number 
of sections and titles. We usually think of Social Security as 
being only Title 2, which is old-age and survivors insurance. 
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REPRESENTATIVE CARL T. CURTIS 


Back in ’35 they set up a competitive old-age program, old- 
age assistance, which was to disappear—it was going to “be 
temporary. Old-age assistance was supposed to take care of 
the needy aged who could not qualify for OASI. Old-age 
assistance is needs-test relief, wherein a welfare worker comes 
around into the home to check whether or not a need exists. 
As I say, old-age assistance was supposed to disappear in a 
few vears as the OASI program assumed the obligations of all 
the aged. Well, old-age assistance is still here and it has grown 
in dollar amounts. Although there has been some lessening 
of the load, it hasn’t been as much as anticipated. 

Q Can we at any early time get out of the old-age assistance 
and shift that burden to Social Security? 

A Yes—you can do it now. 

Q Do you have a program to do that now? 

A Yes. 


53 OLD-AGE SYSTEMS— 


Q What will that do to State taxes? Will that relieve the 
States any? 
A It might. At the present time we have about 53 different 
State and territorial old-age programs to which the Federal 
(Continued on next page) 
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. » « Old-age assistance “a bad system and unfair to taxpayer” 


Government makes a contribution. Now, because federal tax- 
payers contribute to 53 different programs, you have many 
rather unusual situations. For instance, Kansas has 203,000 
people over 65. Oklahoma has 206,000. In Kansas 37,000 are 
on old-age assistance. nm Oklahoma there are 95,000 on old- 
age assistance. The Federal Government sends to Kansas 12.7 
million dollars—and these are 1952 figures—while Oklahoma 
got 32.2 million. The State of Louisiana has fewer aged people 
than either one of those States—193,000. But 121,000 are on 
old-age assistance and it costs the federal taxpayers 42.9 
million annually. Take my own State of Nebraska, with 137,- 
000 old people. We have 21,000 on old-age assistance rolls, 
and the Federal Government contributes 7 million dollars. 

Q Is it your contention that that is a bad system? 

A It’s very bad. It’s not only unfair to the taxpayer, but 
the differing treatment that these people get can’t be justified. 
Q How large do these individual payments usually run? 

A They average something over $50 a month. Massa- 
chusetts has substantially the same population as New Jersey, 
yet Governor Herter told me that the old-age assistance roll 
in Massachusetts was near 100,000, while in New Jersey it’s 
less than 25,000. 

Q How should we handle it? 

A I think that the only way that it can be corrected is to 
have one Social Security system, for which everyone is taxed 
and from which is paid the benefits to all the aged who are 
retired. 

Q Would you have uniform payments? 

A No. 

Q How can you tax these old people who are on public 
assistance now? Aren’t you going to blanket them in somehow? 

A Yes. In that regard, to the question as to how can you 
blanket in people for a benefit who have not qualified for one, 
we must keep in mind two things. One is that up until 1950 
the Social Security Act didn’t do anything for people who 
were already old, but in 1950 Congress took the first step and 
said that someone who was old could work in a covered 
employment for as little as six quarters and then qualify for 
benefits. That was the first step in blanketing in the aged, 
without having them pay from the beginning. In 1950, 
Cdngress not only provided them with a benefit for six 
quarters of coverage—but permitted them to have the maxi- 
mum benefit. In other words, there are quite a number of 
people who, by paying a total of $81 in Social Security tax, 
over a period of a year and a half, qualify for the maximum 
benefit. 


AS SENATOR TAFT SAW IT— 


Q That’s $85 a month— 

A That’s $85 a month for the insured, with half again 
that amount for the spouse. A man at 65 has a life expectancy 
of about 12 years; a woman, about 14 years. So such an 
annuity has a total expected value of approximately $18,000— 
and it only cost some people as little as $81. Now, at the time 
the 1950 amendments were being considered, Senator Taft 
expressed himself on the principle involved in new starts, as 
follows: 

“Under the new-start principle, a man who pays in prac- 
tically nothing will. get $70 a month. Why should we not 
give the man who does not pay in anything $70 a month, or 
at least $65 a month? As I see it, we have practically destroyed 
the theory of social insurance. All I regret is that we still use 


the name ‘insurance’ when as a matter of fact there is no in- 
surance about it.” 

And at another point in his speech, he said: 

“What I want to point out is that this bill already has gone 
far toward recognizing the principle of paying to those over 
65 years of age a pension, with little relation to what they 
paid in during their life. In other words, it is no longer in- 
surance. It is something called social insurance.” 

Then Senator Taft was asked what he did favor, and he 
said: 

“TI personally, at the moment, should be inclined to favor a 
flat minimum and then have an increased benefit as people 
have paid taxes during their life or as they have earned money 
during the 10 years prior to the time they retired. Under that 
rule there would be some relation to the amount paid in. 
I think some relation should be recognized.” 

The bill I have introduced follows the pattern stated by 
Senator Taft back in 1950. 

Q But under your bill, can’t anybody come under the pro- 
gram, whether or not he has any income? By blanketing in 
such people, wouldn’t you get some who don’t deserve to share 
in benefits? 

A At the present time there’s no needs test applied to bene- 
ficiaries of OASI. For instance, I received a letter from an 
individual in my district, within the last two months, com- 
plaining about a local businessman. He said, “He’s past 65. 
I know he didn’t pay much of his Social Security. But he and 
his wife are drawing $127.50 a month. They haven’t been 
home all winter. They’ve been traveling in Europe.” In answer 
to your question, under the present system, the benefit is paid 
irrespective of income or actual need or presumptive need. 
Now, in blanketing in people who haven't heretofore qualified, 
I'd require them to waive their extra personal exemption [the 
extra exemption on federal income tax granted persons more 
than 65]. I would not change the situation for the beneficiary 
who has qualified for a benefit in the regular way. 

Q Can you tell how many have been blanketed in since the 
amendments of 1950? 

A I can’t give you the exact numbers on that, but virtually 
half of the beneficiaries who have come on the rolls since then 
have done so because of the 1950 Act. I can tell you something 
about the number of beneficiaries. There were on the benefit 
rolls, as of Dec. 31, 1952—you see, we had our study in 1953, 
and we took December 31 as the time for our figures—2.6 mil- 
lion current primary beneficiaries. Those 2.6 million primary 
beneficiaries have paid in taxes 356 million dollars. They have 
drawn out in benefits, as of Dec. 31, 1952, $3,665,000,000, or 
about 10 to 1. If we do not raise benefits again, it will require 
21 billion dollars to pay, after Jan. 1, 1953, the OASI bene- 
ficiaries who were on the rolls on Dec. 31, 1952. That includes 
the primary, the wives, the widows and children. As a group 
they will draw out 48 times what they put in, even if we never 
raise the benefits again. 

Q How many are on old-age assistance now? 

A Approximately 2.6 million aged persons. 


THE INCOME AND OUTGO— 


Q So about as many are on old-age assistance as are getting 
primary benefits under OASI— 

A Almost. Of course, there are over a million who are 
eligible for OASI benefits who are still working. Now, I might 
follow through at this point on some of these other figures. 
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.+- “I'd tax the first $3,600 of everyone’s income” 


As of Dec. 31, 1952, these totals have been paid into the 
Treasury in Social Security taxes: 

Employers have paid 11.7 billions. Employes who are still 
employes, and not yet retired, have paid in 11.1 billions. 
The people who are drawing benefits, as I have said, have paid 
in 356 millions, and there has been paid in by others whose 
files have been closed but are now neither primary bene- 
ficiaries nor employes, the sum of 460 million dollars. That 
money goes into the Treasury, and then the Treasury by 
permanent automatic appropriation transfers it to a trust fund. 
All benefits are paid from the trust fund. 

There was in the trust fund, in bonds and money, 17.4 bil- 
lion dollars as of Dec. 31, 1952. That 17.4 billion dollars, by 
the time it’s expended, will have been credited with interest 
of 2.5 billion dollars, so that it makes a total of almost 20 bil- 
lion dollars. To pay off the future benefits of all the present 
aged persons and dependent children who are now bene- 
ficiaries will require 21.8 billion. So, we are already operating 
a system where benefits are being paid very largely by the 
working population. It’s not a system where the beneficiaries 
have bought and paid for their benefits. 

Q What would it cost to blanket in the old-age assistance 
group into OASI? 

A I would raise the minimum benefit for all people to $45. 
My bill would provide the minimum benefit to all the un- 
protected retired aged. At the present time the minimum is 
$25, the maximum is $85. On that basis, it would cost in the 
neighborhood of 16.5 billion dollars over the next 20 or 25 
years to blanket in all the present retired aged at $45 a month. 
Now, the peak of that would come, probably, in the next four 
or five years. It would hit its greatest peak in about three years. 
After that—or beginning right away—many of these people are 
going to die. Some of them are now in their 90s, some are in 
their 80s, and over half of them are over 75. 

Q Won't that wipe out, within the next five years, the 
Social Security reserve fund? 

A No, it will not. I certainly would not advocate that. I 
think the program should pay its way at all times. I do not 
advocate the paying of benefits out of the reserve that’s been 
built up. Certainly not. I think our objective should be that 
we always take in a little bit more than we pay out. I believe 
that we should face the issue realistically. After all, the pro- 
gram belongs to the American people. You can’t judge how 
much it costs until you get all the people in it. And once they 
are in and the American people decide on a certain level of 
benefits, we should have our pay-roll tax at a sufficient rate 
to bring in the needed amount. 


2 PER CENT RATE PROPOSED— 


Q To do that now, would you jack up the pay-roll tax im- 
mediately on everybody? 

A I think the last chance to make this program sound is 
when we go over to universal coverage. I believe that by re- 
quiring everyone to pay the tax, and by letting the rate go to 
2 per cent, we can pay the bill. In other words, this load could 
be carried, on the basis of 1953 figures, at the 2 per cent rate 
and still add to the reserve fund at least 700 million dollars. 

Q The old people who are drawing benefits have at least 
paid token taxes. Would there be any token taxes paid for 
those that you would blanket in for benefits now? 

A Yes. My bill provides a new source of revenue; that is, 
I would impose the Social Security tax at the employe’s rate 


on the first $3,600 of everyone’s income. At the present time 
employes and the self-employed pay, but the individual who 
lives off of rents or investments doesn’t pay. No one would be 
required to pay on more than $3,600 per year. This added 
revenue by taxing unearned income is estimated to bring in 
200 million dollars a year. Were these 5 million old people to 
whom my bill would provide a $45-a-month benefit able to 
take advantage of the 1950 law and work at wages for six 
quarters sufficient to bring them $45 a month benefit, they 
and their employers would have paid 250 million dollars in 
taxes. In other words, my new revenue replaces the amount 
of these token payments every 15 months and it would be a 
continuing source of revenue. 

Q Will the OASI benefits be rising from year to year in 
the future? 

A Yes, but they will do that in any event. Under my pro- 
posal to blanket everybody in, they'll rise more suddenly right 
now. If we wait for the present unprotected aged to all pass 
away, we'll still reach the point where substantially every 
aged person will be eligible for a benefit. So the levelinz-off 
load under my proposal will not be any higher. 

Q Will taxes go up from year to year, too? 

A I should say taxes would go up. The actuarial estimates 
are that at the end of five years, under my bill, we would end 
up with practically the same reserve as we have now. Definite- 
ly, I do not propose that we should consume this reserve that 
we have now. I think the very decision to do that would be 
bad. I think the individual who has paid all through these years 
is entitled to consideration. It’s true, he hasn’t paid very much, 
but from his standpoint he has paid everything the law re- 
quired, and he has paid regularly and faithfully. It’s hard for 
the average citizen, regardless of his occupation or his learn- 
ing, to distinguish where all the deductions go from his pay 
check. He has income taxes, Social Security taxes, and prob- 
ably other deductions, and he doesn’t realize that the Social 
Security deductions in the past have been very small. 

Q How can the reserve be as large under this method as 
the old, with all these additional payments? 

A In the immediate future it probably will not be. But 
here’s another reason for proposing this: In addition to all the 
equity of it, I just feel that our Government can’t pick out 
one man on one side of the road and give him and his wife a 
sizable annuity at great bargain rates, while across the street 
there’s another aged person who doesn’t get anything. From 
the point of equity, we've got to do this. From the standpoint 
of the soundness of the program, I think it’s essential that we 
carry the full load as to the number of aged, and do it now. 

As long as we have only three out of 10 aged drawing 
benefits, it’s very easy for the Congress to increase the maxi- 
mum benefit. It’s very easy to be lured by the very worthy de- 
sire to add angther benefit, whether it’s cash sickness oene- 
fit or a temporary or permanent-disability benefit. And as 
long as there’s only part of the load being carried, the cost 
is neither felt nor realized. You can go on with high maximum 
benefits and extra benefits for the few that are getting them, 
with a promise of them to all the people, and still have a 
very low tax. Until we begin to pay all our aged, we will 
have a system of hidden and delayed costs. This is unfair to 
our children. 

Q Didn't the original tax schedule, however, call for rates 
which would have provided, if Congress hadn't intervened, 
a higher tax now than we have? 

(Continued on next page) 
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. - “Social Security system should pay its own way” 


A Yes. Congress has repeatedly stepped in and frozen the 
rates. In other words, you had the resistance against taxes, 
holding the tax income down, but not holding anything else 
down. You were just paying part of the load. You could go 
on increasing your benefits and not raise your tax. 


PROTECTING RESERVE FUND— 


Q What would happen to the reserve fund? If at the same 
time we raised the minimum benefits to about what the 
President proposes, could we protect our reserve funds? 

A I think we should. If Congress gets the system extended 
so that it’s one national system to which everybody pays, then 
there would be wisdom in adopting an automatic formula so 
that the tax would go up or down according to the need for 
money in the fund. 

Q Is that what is commonly known as the “pay-as-you-go 
system”? 

A Well, “pay-as-you-go” is a relative term. I mean by that 
that I wouldn’t charge it to future generations, but, at the 
same time, I certainly do not advocate taking this 18 or 19 
billion dollars now in the reserve fund and consuming it. Our 
Social Security system should pay its own way. 

Q The present estimate is that the reserve fund would rise 
to something like 65 billion dollars in the year 1990. Your plan 
would not provide for a reserve fund of any such size, would 
it? 

A And neither would anybody else’s turn out that way. 
No one knows how many times Congress is going to raise the 
benefit between now and 1990, and no one knows how many 
times Congress is going to freeze the tax. 

Also, we've run into a lot of trouble in this program by using 
a concept of insurance. It’s interesting to note that Title 2— 
old-age and survivors insurance—while it has some of the 
aspects of insurance, is not insurance and was never intended 
to be. 

There is no policy, there is no contract. The Government 
reserves the right in the Social Security Act to alter, amend 
or repeal any section of the Act at any time. Yet the idea has 
grown up that it is insurance, and taxes are called premiums. 

Q Doesn’t the ordinary taxpayer regard it as, if not in- 
surance, at least a contract? 

A We receive many letters stating such things as “our 
contract with the Government,” and “I paid my insurance,” 
and complaining about changes. Well, the fact is that it is 
not insurance. That doesn’t mean that Social Security is un- 
desirable or that it couldn’t be operated as a sound system. 

Because there has been a concept that this is an insurance 
contract, benefits are not only denied in some very worthy 
cases but are paid in some rather ridiculous situations. 

For example, OASI benefits being paid abroad are rising 
very sharply. The total amount isn’t very much. It’s one half 
of 1 per cent of the total expenditures. But it was practically 
nothing until about 1947. Then we were paying 1.6 million 
dollars to people living in foreign lands. Today we are paying 
out at the rate of more than 15 million dollars. We're paying in 
countries in Africa; we’re paying in England and France and 
Siam; in Iran, China, Hong Kong and elsewhere. Where the 
beneficiaries are behind the Iron Curtain, we’re holding it for 
them. It is possible that we are paying benefits, and will pay 
benefits—unless they are taken away—for many, many years 
to people who are not only not citizens of the United States 
but who have never been in this country. 


HOW FOREIGNERS BENEFIT— 


Q But haven't they worked here? 

A Some of them. 

Q How do thev become eligible for benefits? 

A A native of a foreign country, say Italy, for instance, 
whether he’s paid all the time or whether he is old and was 
here to take advantage of the 1950 Act, could have received 
the maximum benefit of $85 a month for payment of as little 
as $81 tax. He could return to Italy—and I’m just using Italy 
as an example—and draw that benefit for the rest of his days. 
There’s no way in such a case to enforce the rule against earn- 
ing more than $75 in a month. He could marry a young 
woman, proceed to raise a family of children, and in addition 
to his old-age benefits, we would have to pay a child’s benefit 
until the youngest child reaches 18. 

If he dies, we will pay a survivor’s benefit to the widow 
and the children until the youngest child reaches 18, and 
then, years later, when the woman is 65 and still unmarried, 
she can draw a widow’s benefit. It is not necessary that any 
of them be citizens, and the wife and children may never 
have been in this country. These checks are distributed by 
our consular service, and there is one place in the world 
where I know they have asked for investigators to come in 
and help them prevent the distribution of checks to cases in- 
volving fraud. While this is a small percentage dollarwise, 
it’s growing. More Social Security money was paid abroad in 
1952 than was paid in any one of these States: Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wyoming, Mississippi. Our 
Government has even entered into several treaties with foreign 
governments agreeing that we will not withhold Social Se- 
curity benefits to their nationals. 

Q Are most of the overseas beneficiaries foreigners, or do 
you include American citizens who decide to go abroad to live 
because it’s cheaper? 

A The total number of beneficiaries outside of the United 
States, exclusive of the Philippine Islands, is over 24,000, and 
fewer than 8,000 of these are known to be American citizens. 

Q If the Federal Government were able to discontinue 
grants to the States for old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children, and take care of them through old-age and survivors 
insurance, how much would it save the general federal budget 
per year? 

A On the basis of the year 1953, it would save the budget 
$1,225,000,000. 


OUTLOOK IN CONGRESS-- 


Q What comes next? Will your Subcommittee have to 
have more hearings on the various bills to amend Social 
Security? 

A The hearings that my Subcommittee held were investi- 
gating the present Social Security system. We will have a 
report on that in two or three weeks. We did not take any 
opinions from witnesses as to what ought to be done. The full 
Committee on Ways and Means will hold the legislative hear- 
ings. They will write a bill. 

Q Do you think there’s any «i:mce that Congress will 
adopt your plan this session? 

A. Yes. Either my plan or that ot tne Health, Education 
and Welfare Department wou'd carry out the Republican 
platform. 
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FAWN ATTRACTED BY SQUIRREL in a giant West Coast hemlock, one of several valuable and useful tree species being grown as 
a crop by industrial foresters on tree farms in the Pacific Northwest. All across America, tree farmers are growing wood for the future. 


many different kinds of trees srow on tree farms... 


Tree farms will always supply a variety of 
fine woods for modern homes. Below, West 
Coast hemlock paneling was used because 
of its finishing qualities and durability. 





From America’s commercial forestlands come a wide variety of woods for 
use as lumber, plywood, pulp and other forest products. These different 
kinds of wood will also be available in the future . . . for they are being 
grown and harvested as a crop on privately owned tree farms. 

Industrial forestry practices for perpetuating different types of trees 
vary with climate, terrain and forest growth habits. Harvesting in the 
Douglas fir region is done by clear-cutting selected forest areas. Large 
blocks of mature trees are left standing to scatter seed on the cutover 
ground and grow new forests of Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, 
western red cedar and other species. ‘These woods offer a wide choice in 
appearance and use qualities. For example, West Coast hemlock is 
excellent for cabinet work, paneling, siding and flooring. It is also used to 
make pulp for paper and chemical cellulose products. 

‘Today, more than 4,800 tree farmers are growing wood for the future 
on about 30 million acres of commercial timberland. All Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company forestlands are managed as certified tree farms. Write 
us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for your free copy of our colorful 
booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


WEYERHAEUSER 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
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MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE 


WITH FREEDOM’S 


HOLY LIGHT... 





A place to worship one’s God ... 


to maintain one’s faith... unhindered ... to express opinions, confident that any may disagree with 


what you say, but will defend to the death your right to say it. 
This is the strength of a mighty nation... whose natural resources 


and giant industries . . . are incomparable assets 


to the world at large... and to peace within our time. 


This is America ... Let's preserve it! 


Character is the vital measure of a nation's strength and stability . . . and as with 
the state, so it is with those who contribute to its maintenance and safety. > By 
1927 American aviatidn had begun to fulfill the promise of its ultimate stature in 
defense, transportation and business utility. » Air Associates, comprised of re- 
séarch and development, manufacturing and marketing was founded in answer 
to those needs. » Today, the character of our organization is the motivating 


force which makes available the finest aviation products the world has ever known. 
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Neoport From J. Edgar Hoover= 


U.S. COMMUNISTS HIDE DEEPER: 
MEETINGS FEW, RECORDS GONE 


crime and Communism. 








Following are sections from testimony 
by J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, released last 
week by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee: 


For the first six months of the calen- 
dar year 1953 there were 1,047,290 ma- 
jor crimes committed in the United 
States. If this trend should continue, we 
will finish 1953 with a greater number 
of major crimes than occurred in 1952, 
which was then the all-time high year in 
the history of this country. It shows that 
one major crime was committed every 
14.9 seconds. Every 4.3 minutes a crime 
of murder, manslaughter, rape, or as- 
sault with intent to kill was committed 
in those first six months. The victims of 
killers'in this country totaled 6,470, while 
over 54,000 other persons were violently 
assaulted by rapists or potential killers. 
Twenty-nine thousand victims were con- 
fronted by robbers using guns, or other 
weapons, or force. During an average day 
during the first six months of [1953], 
252 aggravated assaults occurred, 622 
auto thefts, 1,285 burglaries, and 3,379 
larcenies occurred. 

I do not believe the average citizen 
senses the proper role that crime plays 
as a national problem. It exists on a 
scale so enormous that it is difficult to 
grasp it. It can reasonably be estimated 
that 20 billion dollars annually is the 
cost of crime in this country. That repre- 
sents a cost of $495 for each family in 
the United States; for every dollar spent 
on education $1.82 goes to crime; for 
every dollar donated to churches, $10 
goes to crime. 

Burglary is a typical example. The 
average burglary loss in this country, 
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Here, from the top man in the FBI, is a first- 
hand report on two great national problems— 


J. Edgar Hoover, who has made a career of 
tracking down criminals and Communists, 
gives the facts—and a pointed warning—in 
testimony before a committee of Congress. 













according to estimates prepared from 
these figures collected from local au- 
thorities, is $180 for burglary. At this 
rate, estimating 442,760 burglaries com- 
mitted in the United States during 1952, 
the loss would be nearly 80 million 
dollars. 

Total crime increased 2.5 per cent. 
Crime in the rural areas registered an 
increase of 9 per cent, and crime in the 
cities registered an increase of 0.5 per 
cent compared with the first six months’ 
average in 1952. I particularly call at- 
tention to aggravated assaults which, if 
the 1953 crime rate continues, will show 
an increase of 8.4 per cent. The crime 
of rape shows an increase of 6.5 per cent. 
Crimes against property increased 2.2 
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FBI CHIEF HOOVER 


Mr. Hoover discloses, among other things: 

That crime in this country has reached rec- 
ord proportions, and continues to rise. 

That a major crime is committed every 14.9 
seconds in U.S. 

That Communists, operating on orders from 
Moscow, remain a threat to U.S. security. 






per cent; auto theft increased 5.1 per 
cent; burglary increased 3.4 per cent; 
robbery increased 1.4 per cent; larceny 
increased 1.2 per cent. 


YOUTH IN CRIME 


Now, turning to the problem of youth 
in crime, of the 1,110,675 persons ar- 
rested in 1952, 7.8 per cent were under 
18 years of age; 13.3 per cent were under 
21 years of age, and 23.1 per cent were 
under 25 years of age. As an indication 
of the participation of youth in crimes 
against property, it is observed that 7.8 
per cent of all persons arrested were 17 
years of age or under. This group under 
18 years of age accounted for 19.4 per 
cent of all robberies, 36.9 per cent of 
all larcenies, 47.8 per cent of all bur- 
glaries, 52.6 per cent of all auto thefts. 
They were all committed by persons 17 
years of age or less. Nearly one half of 
the persons arrested for crimes against 
property involved people who were un- 
der 21 years of age . 


EFFECT OF ABUSE OF PAROLE, 
PROBATION 


There is one factor which may be the 
cause of the increase of crime, in my 
estimation. That is the abuse of parole, 
probation, and other forms of clemency 
which, to my mind, almost makes justice 
a mockery. I am strongly in favor of 
proper parole and probation and any 
form of clemency that tends to rehabili- 
tate men, but I am vigorously opposed 
to the type of clemency which turns con- 
firmed criminals loose upon society. I 
feel very strongly about that. 

Just last September Special Agent J. 
Brady Murphy, of our Baltimore office, 
was killed in a gun battle by a man re- 
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leased by federal authorities, a man with 
a long criminal record, a man who had 
assaulted a guard in a federal peniten- 
tiary and who had been previously 
convicted of crimes in other parts of 
the country. He was conditionally re- 
leased five years and three months be- 
fore the expiration of his maximum sen- 
tence. Six months after his release he 
was killed in a gun battle in Baltimore, 
but it also resulted in the death of one 
of our agents and the wounding of an- 
other. 

I might point out to this Committee 
that 11 of the 18 agents of this Bureau 
who died in line of duty were killed by 
criminals who had been paroled or had 
been placed on probation or who had 
received lenient treatment in the courts. 
Of the 83,410 fugitives for whom “want- 
ed” notices have been placed in our 
identification division, 10,926 represent 
parole violators, and 1,436 are probation 
violators. These figures speak for them- 
selves as to the abuses of parole and 
probation procedures . . . 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 
OPERATIONS 

The basic objectives of our investiga- 
tions in the field of internal security are, 
first, the developing of intelligence in- 
formation concerning the activities of 
individuals and organizations who aim at 
subversion or the overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment; second, procuring legal evi- 
dence to sustain prosecutions; third, 
ascertaining facts pertinent to the loyal- 
ty and security of federal employes and 
persons engaged on atomic-energy and 
other confidential national-defense proj- 
ects. 
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Crime Is Widespread 


54,000 were victims of 


SECURITY WORK OF THE FBI 


There has been a public misconception 
about the security work of the FBI. A 
misconception on the part of certain seg- 
ments of the public, at least, is that the 
Bureau is solely responsible for the en- 
tire internal security of the United States. 
That, of course, is not a true picture. 
In the first place, the Bureau does not 
give clearances. I have outlined, I be- 
lieve, to this Committee in connection 
with the employment of persons in other 
branches of the Government where 
names are submitted to the FBI either 
for a name check or investigation, that 
the FBI is a fact-gathering agency and 
specifically limits itself to investigation 
without any recommendation or evalua- 
tion. If the Bureau were to function 
otherwise, we would be acting as inves- 
tigator, judge, and jury. 

The Bureau constantly strives to pro- 
tect the civil rights of individuals. Its 
operations are under such constant scru- 
tiny that the FBI could never become 
what the Communists and their sympa- 
thizers like to refer to as the American 
“Gestapo.” 

In the first place, the Bureau is direct- 
ly responsible to the Attorney General. 
Its reports upon any investigative activ- 
ity are submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral or his assistants for action or review. 
In addition, all of our cases that go into 
the courts are based upon _ specific 
charges. In those that go to trial we are 
subject to cross-examination by defense 
counsel and proper inquiry by the court. 
As you know, we appear before this 
Committee each year to give a report on 
the work and operations of the Bureau 


~ IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1953: 


6,470 Americans were 
victims of murder or 


29,000 were victims of 
armed robbery 


1 MILLION major crimes 
were committed in U.S. 


Crime Is Costly a 





and answer any questions the Commit- 
tee desires to ask. 

In addition, the executive branch of 
the Government itself is constantly mak- 
ing inquiry into the funds, operations, 
and personnel of the FBI so that the 
Bureau could never be a so-called Ges- 
tapo. 

The Bureau is not alone responsible 
for the internal security of the country. 
I would like to point out that in the 
matters we handle, the decision to prose- 
cute is that of the Department of Jus- 
tice and not that of the FBI. We never 
make recommendations for prosecution 
or nolle prosse. That is the responsibility 
of the officials of the main Department. 
We are not responsible for the registra- 
tion of subversive organizations. That is 
a responsibility of the departmental off- 
cials. The decision for dealing with sub- 
versive aliens is the responsibility of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
not the FBI. Monitoring of foreign radio 
broadcasts is under the control of the 
FCC [Federal Communications Commis- 
sion]. The Department of Defense 
screens NATO [North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization] personnel, handles plant 
protection, and designates key industrial 
facilities. Also, the Customs Service has 
certain responsibilities which enter into 
the field of internal security. 

The FBI has the responsibility of in- 
vestigating activities of subversive and 
Communist elements in this country. It 
has the responsibility for the investiga- 
tion of espionage, sabotage, and related 
matters in this country. 

I would like to point out to the Com- 
mittee that the principal Communist ac- 

(Continued on page 80) 





IN 1953, WHEN 


EDUCATION cost about 
11 billion dollars, or $272 
for each U.S. family, and 


CHURCHES received 
donations of about 
2 billion dollars, or $50 
for each U.S. family, 


CRIME cost about 20 billion 
dollars, or $495 for each 
U.S. family. 
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exclusive figuring *automation makes MONROE 


the world’s finest fully automatic calculator! 


The Monro-Matic is the fully automatic calculator so responsive that anybody simply sets the problem. 
Then it answers swiftly and automatically, without chance of error. That's Monroe figuring automation 
in which the machine receives the problem and never stops or needs attention in giving its instantaneous 


answer! Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. Sales and Service everywhere. 


Operators who know... prefer M O N RO E Calculating, Adding, Accounting Machines 














World’ largeet 


Oil hydraulic pumps 





LEBANON 
STEEL CASTINGS 


are at work 


Le WATERBURY TOOL’S SIZE 300 PUMPs*— 
largest oil hydraulic pumps ever built— 
dependable Lebanon CIRCLE © castings 
help confine the tremendous forces devel- 
oped. These pumps, when installed in the 
world’s largest tube-reducing machine, being 
built for Tube Reducing Corporation, will 
move the equivalent of three fully loaded 
freight cars three feet forward and three 
feet backward every two seconds! 


@ See—SsTEEL WITH A THOUSAND QUALITIES 
—a documentary, full-color sound film on 
the making of steel castings. For infor- 
mation write: Dept. K, Lebanon Steel 
Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 


*Upper photo shows Size 300 Pumps under test—each | 
pump weighs 21% tons, delivers 2300 G.P.M. at up to 
3000 p.s.i. pressures, rated at up to 4000 H.P. Lower 
photo shows Lebanon casting machined, ready for instal- | 
lation in’ pump. 


LEBANON 


Carbon, Special 
Alloy and 
Stainless Steel 


Castings 
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. . . U.S. Communists busy seeking repeal of 3 laws 


tivity in the United States during the 
past year has been— 

1. Its peace objective geared pri- 
marily to raising nation-wide appeal 
for a settlement of the Korean war; 

2. The recall of American troops 
from abroad; 

3. A five-power peace pact, in- 
cluding Communist China; 

4. The resumption of trade with 
the Iron Curtain countries. 

The American people were called 
upon repeatedly to bombard the White 
House with the above demands. 

That has been the principal goal of 
the Communist propaganda and efforts. 

On the domestic front, the Commu- 
nists have also directed their attention to 
urging repeal of the Smith Act, the Taft- 
Hartley law, and the Internal Security 
Act of 1950. They also have been en- 
listing aid for the so-called Smith Act 
victims on trial, denouncing the prosecu- 
tion and carrying on an extensive cam- 
paign for arousing public sympathy and 
obtaining funds in their behalf . . . 

As you know, the Communist Interna- 
tional or Comintern was established in 
March of 1919 with headquarters in 
Moscow. It was required that all deci- 
sions of the congresses of the Commu- 
nist International as well as the decisions 
of its executive committee were to be 
binding on all parties affiliated with the 
Communist International. That included 
the Communist Party of the United 
States. In other words, they were to 
take orders and follow the dictates of 
Moscow. 

In 1921, the Communist Party of the 
United States affiliated with the Com- 
munist International and became subser- 
vient to all of its decisions. That was car- 
ried out openly until 1940 when the pas- 
sage of the Voorhis Act forced the Com- 
munist Party to withdraw, at least ostensi- 
bly. Otherwise the Communist Party 
would have been required to register as 
an organization subject to foreign control. 

Practically, however, they continued 
and are still under the domination and 
control of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. The advocacy of force and 
violence by the Communist Party is now 
a matter of judicial and congressional 
determination. 

As you will recall, over a number of 
years there was a lot of double talk on 
the part of the Communists that they 
never advocated overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force and violence, they in- 
sisting that they were completely a po- 
litical party. This contention has been 
disproved by the results of various court 
cases and by hearings held by congres- 
sional committees. 


The largest membership of the Com- 
munist Party is concentrated on the East 
and West Coasts and in the urban indus- 
trial centers. 

The extent of potential dangerousness 
of the Communist Party, U. S. A., and 
its security threat to the nation should 
not be judged merely by the extent of 
its membership. It has a strong fifth 
column strength. As open party member- 
ship ebbs more and more, reliance is 
placed upon (1) underground leader- 
ship, (2) concealed members, (3) front 
groups, (4) fellow travelers, (5) Com- 
munist sympathizers, and (6) dupes... 

The discipline of the party, as in the 
past, has been rigidly administered from 
the top by a small group of Communist 
Party functionaries who are fanatically 
devoted to the Communist cause. 

The organizational apparatus of the 
Communist Party is directed through 
functionaries located in 30 districts 
throughout the United States. At the 
present time, only 6 of those 30 districts 
maintain an open district headquarters. 
The district organizations are further 
subdivided by State, county, city, sec- 
tion, and club. 

A club unit is never in excess of five 
members, for security purposes. The 
members of one club unit are not known 
to the members of the other club units, 
for reasons of security. 

They usually hold a national conven- 
tion every two years. No open conven- 
tion has been recently held but there 
have been meetings of the national com- 
mittee or members of the national com- 
mittee for the purpose of deciding upon 
policies for the underground and _ also 
policies for the above-ground operations. 
However, the national committee has 
been very seriously handicapped by the 
fact that we now have nine members of 
the committee in prison and two in a 
fugitive status, one is too ill to stand trial 
although indicted, and the remaining 
member has been convicted under the 
Smith Act and is now out on bail await- 
ing the appeal of the case. That repre- 
sents the present status of prosecutions 
of members of the national committee 
initiated over the last several years under 
the Smith Act. 

Today, there are two types of Com- 
munist Party leadership: Open leader- 
ship comprised of people like William Z. 
Foster and a select group of others; and 
an underground leadership which actual- 
ly has been assuming more and more 
authority and control to administer the 
entire party in the event it is no longer 
feasible to continue in the open. 

Through the perfection of the under- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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ae | spent more than a thousand hours, working from = New Gulfpride H.D.—the amazing high detergency motor 


original blueprints, to restore this 1906 Autocar,” says oil for both new and old cars—was developed in more 
Louis Biondi of Waterbury, Conn.“So, you'll understand than 14 million miles of test driving. It gives you today’s 
why I protect it against corrosion, rust and wear with the greatest possible protection against wear. And it assures 
finest of high detergency motor oils, Gulfpride H.D.” minimum oil consumption throughout the life of the car. 


66 . P “ 
As an engineer, [ take a special in- 
terest in good engine performance,” writes 















J- J. Mozzochi of Glastonbury, Conn. “Gulf- 
pride H.D. served me so well in my last 
Dodge—on which I rolled up 50,000 miles 
of hard driving—that I’m using it exclu- 
sively in my new Dodge, to keep this engine 
clean and running like new.” 

Gullpride H.D. guards against corrosion 
and rust—cuts wear. It prevents plugging 
and sticking of piston rings, and clogging 


of oil screens. 


To protect your engine—against corrosion, rust and wear—get: 


Gulfpride H.D.--~~ 


THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 






Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Company 
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Will the Machines You Buy 
Today Fill Tomorrow's Needs? 






>| about that machine you re thinking of 
replacing today? Awhile back it looked pretty 
good, didn’t it? Good enough to fill your needs 
when you bought it, anyway. But now it can't 
handle today’s job and it must be replaced. 


When you buy that new machine — look ahead. Don't invest 
in one that just barely meets today’s needs. Think about that 


extra capacity you ll probably need tomorrow. 


Lees-Bradner manufactures a full line of hobbing machines to 
meet different requirements. If a smaller capacity machine will 
do your job today — and tomorrow—fine, that’s for you. 

But if you suspect you ll need higher speeds, faster feeds and 


. . . a . 
reater sroduction capacity in the near future it s wise to gear 
I I Y 


your thinking and purchasing accordingly. 
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Contacts of Communists 
limited to avoid detection... 


ground apparatus, the party aims to pre- 
serve intact a hard core of militant Com- 
munists to carry out the aims and ob- 
jectives of the international Communist 
movement under all forms of adversity, 

The security measures which the Com- 
munist Party have taken in order to 
thwart the efforts of the FBI have been 
many and detailed in character. No long- 
er are Communist Party membership 
cards issued; maintenance of member- 
ship records are forbidden; contacts of 
rank-and-file members are limited [to] 
from three to five—the basic club unit. 
Most of the local headquarters have been 
discontinued and party records have been 
destroyed. No evening meetings are per- 
mitted in headquarters without staff 
members present. Conventions and large 
meetings are held to the absolute mini- 
mum. The use of the telephone and tele- 
graph is avoided. 

No contact is had with families or 
friends; contacts between functionaries 
are arranged through frequently changed 
intermediaries; false drivers’ licenses 
have been obtained; assumed names 
have been adopted; modification of phy- 
sical appearance has been effected, such 
as dyeing hair and eyebrows, as was done 
by a member of the national committee 
who was apprehended by agents of the 
FBI in a hideout in the high Sierras in 
California last August. 

They have removed — conspicuous 
means of personal identification such as 
moles; they have affected a new manner 
of walking, have changed their dress 
standards, have avoided old habits and 
even have avoided old vices, and have 
avoided appearance in public places 
where their recognition would be prob- 
able. 

They communicate through couriers 
and avoid the use of written communi- 
cations. They have instituted loyalty 
tests for all prospective underground 
personnel. They rotate the underground 
personnel to avoid detection. The under- 
ground staff is usually recruited from 
trusted Communist Party members, hav- 
ing at least 10 or 12 years’ experience. 

They appear outside of hideouts only 
at night. 

They use different automobiles, and 
the cars frequently are registered in fic- 
titious names and not names of party 
members; the license plates are frequent- 
ly changed. 

They have used extreme precautions 
in regard to surveillance, making rapid 
and frequent changes of conveyances, 
entering and leaving subways and buses 
just before the doors close, and doubling 
back on their course. 
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» . . . Reds’ hiding makes FBI 


use 10 men where | sufficed 


I cite these various security measures 
not only because they are of interest to 
the Committee but to show the stealth 
of the American Communists. It again 
shows the increased difficulty with which 
we are faced in trying to handle these 
investigations. 

The investigative burden in covering 
the Communist underground: has_ been 
increased tremendously as is shown by 
the fact that where 1 agent was formerly 
needed for proper coverage, we now re- 
quire as many as 9 or 10 by reason of 
their greater security consciousness in 
carrying out their conspirational activi- 
Se 

One of the principal mediums for the 
attainment of the goal of the Communist 
Party is through Communist-front organ- 
izations. They serve as the media for the 
Communist Party, in a disguised manner, 
to exploit the masses to further its revolu- 
tionary aims and purposes. The fronts are 
being utilized in an ever-increasing de- 
gree for this particular purpose. Many of 
the fronts have proven to be the chief 
sources of recruitment for the Commu- 
nist Party; they are excellent sources of 
revenue for raising funds for the party. 

All spheres of activity are exploited 
by the party in its front organizations, 
such as youth groups, veterans’ groups, 
civil-rights groups, nationality and ra- 
cial-minority groups, press, radio, tele- 
vision, motion-picture industry, the cul- 
tural groups, political groups, peace or- 
ganizations, and foreign-born groups. 

I would like to hand to the Committee 
now a compilation of the prosecutions 
under the Smith Act, which was the re- 
sult of our work in that field. 

You will note there have been 105 
leaders of the Communist movement in- 
dicted as a result of investigations of the 
FBI. Sixty-one have been convicted and 
sentenced to serve prison terms totaling 
261 years and to pay fines in the total 
amount of $361,000. Of the 61 convict- 
ed, 44 are appealing their cases, 15 are 
now serving prison terms, and 2 are fugi- 
tives. The trials have been postponed be- 
cause of ill health in the cases of 5; pres- 
ently, 6 others are on trial; 26 are await- 
ing trial, and they are located as follows: 
Five are in St. Louis, 9 in Philadelphia, 
1 in New York, and 11 in Cleveland. 
Three remaining indicted leaders are 
fugitives. 

In regard to the infiltration of labor, 
the Communists regard labor unions as 
instruments to be controlled and used 
to develop the Communist revolution. 

A national conference held in August 
of this year of the Communist Party re- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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>) " ‘The PUB” 





“CITY OF DENVER” 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE 
CHICAGO - DENVER 


—NO EXTRA FARE— 


Here’s a really beautiful train designed for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of Pullman and Coach passengers. 


One of its most distinctive features is an entirely new 
club car ‘‘The PUB,” which carries out the atmos- 
phere of old-world charm in its decor and gleaming 
oak furnishings. 


There also are attractive lounge and dining cars. And 
you have a wide choice of freshly prepared meals. 


The “‘City of Denver” leaves Chicago 5:00 pm, arrives 
Denver 8:30 am...leaves Denver 3:30 pm, arrives 
Chicago 8:30 am. 


THE HALF FARE FAMILY TRAVEL PLAN applies when 
boarding the ‘‘City of Denver’’ on any Monpay, TuEs- 
DAY or WEDNESDAY. 

e 


NOW IN SERVICE — A NEW Challenger 


Streamliner between Chicago-Los Angeles. Features budget 
dining-car meals: breakfast 65¢, luncheon 85¢, dinner $1.00. 
A no-extra-fare train. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 








7 thought Id have 

to see the Swami 

to tind the right 
plant sife in 
Binghamton. . 





.-- Until an officer of The Marine 


Midland Trust Company of Southern 
New York introduced me to a man 
who really knows local real estate.” 


Authentic firsthand facts about business 
properties and market conditions almost 
anywhere in New York State are often 
available when The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank. 

In 9 principal trading regions of New 
York State, affiliated Marine Midland 
banks have 125 offices serving 61 cities and 
towns. Each officer knows his own area and 
its people as only a local resident can. Let 
us show you how this “next-door-neigh- 
bor knowledge” can be useful in 
business. 


your 


The : 
MARINE MIDLAN 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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. . . Party wants members in “key industries of country” 


affirmed the time-honored premise that 
control of the labor union is of primary 
importance to the development of the 
Communist revolution in this country. 

They designated, particularly, the 
automobile industry as being the prime 
target because it is well known that it is 
one of the most vital industries to our 
national-defense production. 

In New York, the party has set a goal 
of 65 per cent of its membership to be- 
come employed in the basic industries 
of the country. Instructions were issued 
for the reorganization of the Communist 
Party in Los Angeles recently to organ- 
ize on an industrial basis and party mem- 
bers were requested to secure work in 
the basic industries in that area, thus 
showing the trend of placing as many 
members as they can in the key indus- 
tries of the country—the basic industries 
which if disrupted would materially af- 
fect our national defense. 

Currently, some trade unions operat- 
ing in the maritime, mining, electrical, 
and the communications fields are chief 
strongholds of the Communist Party. 
The Communist Party still maintains its 
strongest bases in those unions, which 
were expelled from the CIO [Congress 
of Industrial Organizations] during 1949 
and 1950. All of this poses a major and 
dangerous threat to our national security, 
because it involves these various unions 
that were expelled by the CIO. One of 
those unions represents a large portion 
of all employes in the electrical indus- 
try of the United States. Another union 
that was expelled exercises life-and-death 
control over our Pacific Coast commerce; 
another union has members employed in 
the production of copper and zinc which 
are essential to the national defense ef- 
forts. 

Turning to the investigations in our 
work under the federal employes security 
program, I will outline it to the Com- 
mittee. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYES SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

On April 27, 1953, the President 
signed an executive order establishing 
the federal employes security program, 
and the FBI has certain functions to 
perform under the program such as the 
making of name checks for the Civil 
Service Commission and the investiga- 
tion of any information that would tend 
to raise a question as to a man’s loyalty 
or to any subversive activity. 

As you know, the committees of Con- 
gress, last year, recommended, and Con- 
gress approved, the transfer from the 
Bureau to the Civil Service Commission 
of a large number of personnel investiga- 


tions. This action relieved the burden 
somewhat. However, the burden has 
again been materially increased by the 
fact that the scope of the new program 
covers security and not only subversion. 
The result is that in our name checks 
which we previously could confine to a 
search for information indicating subver- 
sive activities, we now must check all 
phases of the individual’s activity, such 
as bad moral character, or whether he 
lacks sobriety and so forth. More exten- 
sive checks are now necessary. 

I would like to cite the work load of 
the name checks that were received, 
showing the volume of the work load in 
1953. We received requests for name 
checks on 398,640 persons; we made 
fingerprint searches on 423,646; we 
opened 4,407 field investigations and 
made preliminary inquiries in 3,38] 
cases... 

The increase in searches and reviews 
of additional references as required by 
the new order has increased that phase 
of our work about 69 per cent. 

The Bureau still makes full field inves- 
tigations under provisions of Public Law 
298 when the President of the United 
States orders the Bureau to investigate a 
certain class of applicant; or when the 
Secretary of State, the Director of FOA 
[Foreign Operations Administration], or 
the majority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
missioners certify a position to be of 
high importance or sensitivity or when 
the Civil Service Commission has infor- 
mation that reflects upon the loyalty of 


the applicant. 


DEPARTMENTAL APPLICANTS 

We also make a large number of de- 
partmental applicant investigations at the 
request of the Attorney General. We 
conduct these investigations covering 
applicants for United States attorney, 
United States marshal, and also ap- 
pointees being considered for appoint- 
ment to the federal bench. We have been 
called upon to make investigations by cer- 
tain committees of Congress of some of 
their staff members occupying the more 
sensitive positions, for which we do not 
receive any reimbursement. We receive 
no reimbursement for the investigations 
which we have made and do make for 
the White House. When General Eisen- 
hower became President he decided that 
all appointees to be named by the Presi- 
dent to Cabinet positions or under Cabi- 
net positions had to be investigated by 
the FBI before the appointment would 
be sent to the Senate by the President or 
before the person would be appointed 
to the position if it did not require Sen- 
ate confirmation. 
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Take your own boiler installation, for instance. By present standards, it can be 
economically obsolete even though purchased not too many years ago. Whether you use 
steam for power, processing, heating . . . or any combination of these . . . replacement 
with a modern unit is worth serious thought. For today, steam can be much cheaper. 


Furnace design is better, firing methods improved, heat recovery equipment is more 
efficient, and automatic control and steam purification techniques greatly advanced. 
Result: as much as 30% less fuel can very likely meet your steam requirements. The 
furnace is more versatile, too... you can switch fuels if and when it’s necessary. And 
you'll find savings all along the line. New boilers need less space and, if “‘packaged”’, 
don’t cost as much to install. There’s economy of labor and maintenance, as well as 
less down time. In fact, a little “boiler room consciousness” will bring a big payoff 
in reduced costs. If you are in the market for savings through low-cost steam, call 
your boiler supplier and discuss your heating and power needs. 


Just because you don’t buy it like meat over a butcher’s counter doesn’t mean that 
you can’t get a good bargain in steam, too. And, with competition squeezing 
operating dollars, this can mean a lot to management. 


































Or, for the names of boiler manufacturers who can help 
you, outline your problem to us. Lukens knows 
boiler builders after 144 years of service 

as a supplier of quality materials. Address: 
Manager, Marketing Service, 670 Lukens Building, 
Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 


World’s Leading Producer of 


SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - GLAD STEELS 












In selecting a company to undertake an 


engineering, financial or management 
assignment, the chief considerations are 
the amount and kind of experience and 


soundness of reputation. 


In examining experience the usual em- 
phasis is upon work done in the same or 
allied fields. We think that intensity of 
experience is important, but we also be- 
lieve that variety counts for much too. 


A company that has satisfactorily served 
industry in a diversity of ways has proved 
its adaptability. It is accustomed to suit- 





ing its methods to fit new—sometimes 





unique—situations and problems. 


When you hire an adaptable company, 
you can be just that much more sure that 
you're hiring the right company. 


Stone & Webster, founded in 1889, is pre- 
pared to serve the electric power, oil, 
chemical, drug, transportation, and other 
industries with engineering skill, financial 
knowledge, and specialized management 
advice. When you have need of any of 
these services, why not write us and 
arrange an interview with our executives? 


STONE & WEBSTER, sncorporated 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


90 BROAD STREET 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 





NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 












News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


" 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A new ruling by the Internal Revenue Service points up the subject of what 
taxes you may take as deductions on your income tax return. Here's the picture: 





TAX DEDUCTIONS. The federal tax collector now decides that an Oklahoma 
tax on cigarettes is deductible by the consumer. His ruling follows a change 
in the State law making it clear that the tax is levied against the buyer, not 
the person who sells the cigarettes. This iS important, for, in general, only 
i the person against whom a tax is imposed may claim it as a deduction. 

If the tax is stated separately as part of the retail price of an article, 
it ordinarily is a sign the tax may be deducted by the consumer. But that can't 
be depended on in every case. It's something you may have to look into. State 
taxes on cigarettes, for example, are deductible in only six States, even though 
separately stated in others. Those States are: Florida, Maine, New Jersey, 

New Mexico, Oklahoma and Tennessee. 





WHAT YOU CAN CLAIM. Not all taxes, of course, are deductible. As an 
individual, itemizing your deductions, you can claim most State and local 
taxes--except gift, estate or inheritance. But you cannot claim deductions 
for federal excise taxes and customs duties. And many government fees are 
not deductible, even though they may seem to be taxes. 

Thus you can deduct real estate taxes, but not assessments for putting 
in sidewalks or paving. You can deduct the cost of automobile license 
plates, but not automobile inspection fees. And you can deduct local or 
State sales taxes, but not federal excise taxes collected on the same items. 





KEEPING RECORDS. You can be required to furnish proof that you actually 
paid most kinds of taxes you claim. The federal tax collector frowns on the 
practice of estimating the amount you spent on, say, sales taxes or gasoline 
taxes. But there have been court cases where taxpayers were allowed deductions 

a for "reasonable approximation" of such expenses. 





DEDUCTION ERRORS. Here, says the Internal Revenue Service, are common 
pitfalls people seem to tumble into on tax deductions: 

Itemizing nonbusiness taxes as well aS uSing the standard deduction. The 
Standard deduction automatically includes an allowance for taxes paid. 

Lumping taxes on income-producing property with other tax deductions 
instead of applying them as an offset in figuring net income from the property. 
(over) 
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Listing as taxes such nondeductible items as hunting licenses, dog li- ? 
censes, sums put in parking meters, tax on theater admissions, federal stamps on 
real estate documents, and title-registration fees paid when a car is purchased. 

Claiming a deduction for taxes you pay on property someone else owns. 

Trying to deduct Social Security taxes collected from your own salary, or 
those you pay as an employer on the wages of a cook or maid who works for you. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENT. For high-school seniors planning to enter college next 
autumn, now is the time to start getting enrollment applications in the mail. 
The U. S. Office of Education points out that, while the off-to-college crush 
isn't as great as right after World War II, the situation still is tight. Some 
"name" universities get 10 times as many applications as the number of freshmen 
they can enroll. Girls' schools often are harder to get into than boys'. Most 
application deadlines are in June, the Office of Education says, but some are as 
early as March; it's always an advantage to have your application in early. 





LAST-MINUTE REMINDER. The information returns you are required to submit 
for each person--as a maid, a doctor, or a landlord--to whom you paid more than 
$600 during 1953 must be in by February 28. This requirement applies only to 
payments made to individuals. No need to report payments to corporations. File 
Forms 1096 and 1099. Mail to the Internal Revenue Service, Kansas City, Mo. 





FOOD "BUYS." You can expect this in foodstuffs during March, says 
the Department of Agriculture: 

Grapefruit, potatoes--especially plentiful, and, so good buys. 

Beef, chicken--goodly supply, reasonable prices. 

Eggs--always plentiful in March, more so than usual this year. 





SPRING LANDSCAPING. If, like a lot of people at this time of year, you are 
thinking about spring planting of shrubs, there's a note of warning from the 
American Association of Nurserymen. Read advertising carefully; overly 
attractive bargains are not always what they seem, the Association says. 

Also, it suggests, ask to see the local license of door-to-door peddlers who 
come around with truckloads of shrubs; that way you can be surer of getting 
good, disease-free stock and not just something dug up out of the woods. 








NOTE TO VETERANS. A new Veterans' Administration ruling permits, in some 
cases, turning in ahead of schedule the monthly certification of training 
required before GI education allotment checks can be made out. That applies 
when a holiday break in a school term overlaps the end of a month. Then 
applications can be filled out on the last school day before the holiday instead 
of the usual end-of-the-month date. Thus what might otherwise be a delay in 
receiving your check may be avoided. > 





CHILDREN'S OPERATIONS. Parents can do a lot to keep a youngster's first 
surgery from being a panicky experience, Says an article in the "Journal" of the 
American Medical Association. Children worry about three things--separation from 
home, the anesthetic, the operation itself. A simple, forthright explanation 
can help relieve these worries. And a favorite toy or a pillow taken to the 
hospital gives a tangible tie with home, the article says. 
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| Quality Railroad Service 


makes Good Plant Sites a SIGHT BETTER! 


Name Your Needs. Electricity? Private power 

companies are expanding capacity 15,000,000 kilowatts 

in the New York Central area. Industrial water? It abounds 
along the Water Level Route. Markets, manpower, 
materials? They're concentrated here. And the advantage 











Transportation you can plan on! 


that makes all others usable is QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE. 





Power to Deal with Distance. A yast 
and growing diesel-electric fleet, plus 
more than 1,900,000 steam horsepower, 
pull for you on New York Central. 
Assurance your plant will be served with 
year-round, all-weather certainty that no 
highway or waterway can match. 


New York 


Central 


Switching Done “On the Button!” 
At more and more of New York Central’s 
key yards and junctions, you'll find fast, 
mistake-proof, “push-button switching.” 
Another feature of QUALITY RAILROAD 
SERVICE that speeds and safeguards ship- 
ments to or from your plant. 





N. Y.C. Means 


Q.R.S. 





RAILROAD SERVICE 


They Keep “The Cat in the Bag!” 
Call on New York Central’s experts for 
aid in industrial home hunting. They 
know this area... and they know how to 
keep your identity secret. Their 100% 
confidential help, too, is part of QUALITY 
RAILROAD SERVICE. 


Quality 




















(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 
Report 


WILL BOOM GO ON 


IN BUSINESS SPENDING? 


There‘s worry over whether 
businessmen will spend enough 
for plants and equipment. 

A cut in this spending could 
lead, many economists feel, to 
a more serious business slide. 

So Government has come up 
with a plan to encourage busi- 
ness spending. Now a hot ques- 
tion in industry is whether the 
plan goes far enough. Here's the 
background of that debate. 


To get business to go on spending 
about 28 billion dollars a year for new 
buildings and equipment—this is one 
of the Government’s chief hopes for 
avoiding a recession. 

The tax program now unfolding con- 
tains a major provision designed to make 
that hope come true. 

This provision would allow companies 
to recover a major part of the cost of 
new facilities, tax-free, in less time than 
is now permitted. This is supposed to 
reduce risk and make it easier to accumu- 
late money for further investment. 

Concern over a possible dip in busi- 
ness spending has been widespread. For 
some time now, industry has been spend- 
ing very heavily. All postwar years except 
1949 and 1950 have seen new records 
set for business construction and installa- 
tion of machinery and other devices. The 
Government estimates such spending in 
1953 at nearly 28 billions. 

People naturally wonder, “How long 
can this pace keep up?” 

Big tax deductions played a part in 
the postwar investment boom. To get 
defense-related industries to expand after 
the Korean war started, the Government 
gave permission to deduct, at a rate of 
20 per cent a year from taxable income, 
more than 17.5 billions being put into 
new mills, railroad cars, power plants, 
other buildings and machines. 

In effect, this 17.5 billions is being 
recovered out of earnings, before taxes, in 
five years from the time the new facili- 
ties come into use. This compares with 
20 to 25 years required to recover cost, 
in deductions, under peacetime law. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Still Lots of Old Plants 
To Be Replaced Someday 





U. S. business has facilities 
worth about ........... $511 billion* 
THEY INCLUDE— 


Factory and commercial buildings, rail- 
road track, power lines, other structures . $269 billion 


...... $242 billion 


Machinery, farm implements, 
locomotives, other equipment 


OF THE $269 BILLION OF STRUCTURES — 
The part built before 1946 is worth about 
$200 billion 
The part built in 1946-53 is worth about 


OF THE $242 BILLION OF EQUIPMENT — 
The part installed before 1946 is worth about 
$78 billion 
The part installed in 1946-53 is worth about 


of all business structures 
were built before the end of 
World War Il. 





of all business equipment 
was installed before the end 


74% 
32% of World War Il. ——————> 


ssasic Data: Machinery and Allied Products Institut 
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SATX tank car service station 
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Steam rack where 24 tank cars can be cleaned at one time 


GATX tank cars travel practically everywhere in the U.S.A. and are never more than a 
few hours away from "home base." They carry every kind of liquid that can be shipped in 
bulk. Some spend their whole working lives carrying a single commodity, often for 

one company. Others—general service cars—haul a wide variety of commodities. With the 





miles they travel and the loads they haul, their maintenance becomes a job for 
tank car experts. 


At more than 30 General American repair shops strategically located throughout the 
country the 47,000 GATX tank cars get their periodic steam-—cleaning, lubrication, 
maintenance and inspection. Since these cars were designed and built by General 
American, its shops are best qualified to service them. Specialized equipment and parts 
inventories used in building more than 200 types of tank cars are also available for 
the repair and maintenance of the GATX fleet. 


A background of over 50 years of operating railroad cars and shops helps General 
American give shippers the flexibility in types of cars, specialized engineering and an 
experienced traffic department needed for dependable transportation of bulk liquids. 


Car repair shops 
throughout the U.S. A. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90; Illinois 
Offices in principal cities 
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NEXT TIME...ORDER 
SCOTTISSUE TOWELS! 


f. They drink up water like a thirsty camel. 
2. Theyre strong — even when soaking wet 


3. Theyre so soft that many people use them 
as face cloths. 
4. Theyre clean and white — of course. 


B. they're double-fold to dry double-quick . 


JUST ONE You'll find ScotTissue Towels have an 
SCOTTISSUE TOWEL exceptionally high fiber content. This 


“bulk,” plus generous size and double 

DOES THE Jos! fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTissue 
Towels weigh 46 Ibs.* Now some paper 
towels cost less for 3,750 but are from 
10 to 20 Ibs. lighter* per case—hence 
you get less drying power. Write for 
more facts. Scott Paper Company, 
Dept. US-7, Chester, Pa. 


*Shipping weight 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


a Symbol of the 
right kind of washroom 





**ScotTissue,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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. . . Rising prices gave 
spur to plant expansion 


Now smaller amounts of investment 
are being approved for the big tax de- 
ductions. 

Inflation, an even bigger stimulus, 
seems to be over for a time. 

Business did most of its building and 
equipping without benefit of big tax de- 
ductions. Companies saw that demand 
was strong, inviting expansion. In some 
years, demand outstripped supply of 
many things. 

Rising prices gave businessmen a 
strong feeling that a dollar invested in 
expanded output would bring back more 
than a dollar in earnings. 

Demand for goods is somewhat weaker 
now. Business finds that some of its ma- 
chines are running less than full speed 
or standing idle. 

Many companies are looking around to 
see if there is justification for taking on 
more machines. 

What business finds is indicated in 
the chart on page 90. About 46 per cent 
of all plant and equipment combined is 
of postwar vintage; about 54 per cent 
was acquired in World War II or earlier. 
This estimate is based on replacement 
cost, after allowing for some wear and 
obsolescence. 

Only about 32 per cent of the ma- 
chinery and other equipment used by 
business is more than 8 years old. But 
about 74 per cent of all structures are 
more than 8 years old. 

There are many office buildings, stores, 
apartments, warehouses and _ railroad 
structures, as well as factory buildings, 
that are quite old. 

The President's Economic Advisers 
size up the situation this way: The 
amount of equipment in use this last 
year, in relation to the amount of goods 
and services privately provided, was 
about on a par with 1929. At that time, 
the nation was geared to produce more 
than it was consuming. 

On the other hand, the Economic Ad- 
visers find, the amount of plant and busi- 
ness-type structures in use today is rela- 
tively low, compared with former times. 

In the light of such figures, some com- 
panies still are inclined to expand. They 
talk of bigger markets—after the current 
downtrend ends. General Motors Corpo- 
ration is one of these. It has announced 
that it will spend about 600 millions this 
year expanding and improving its fa- 
cilities, apparently about 40 per cent 
more than it spent in 1953. 

But replacement needs, rather than 
expansion, are being cited more often by 
economists and businessmen as reasons 
for spending more money. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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FOR INDUSTRY 

















WATER 


FOR TRANSPORTATION 


WATER 


FOR RECREATION 





MICHIGAN 


HAS THE WORLD’S GREATEST FRESH WATER SUPPLY 


Michigan is almost surrounded by waters of the Great Lakes system, the 
world’s most important inland waterway. 

It has thousands of smaller lakes and thousands of miles of rivers and 
streams. 

With its abundant water resources and its ideal location Outstate Michigan 
is Production Land ... Market Land ... and Vacation Land, all in one. 

Be sure to investigate Outstate Michigan before deciding on the location 
of your new plant. 


Write for FREE DATA covering any specific location 
in OUTSTATE MICHIGAN 








* Shading on map shows 
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NEXT TIME...ORDER 
SCOTTISSUE TOWELS! 


{. They drink up water like a thirsty camel. 
2. Theyre strong — even when soaking wet 


3. Theyre so soft that many people use them 
as face cloths. 
@. Theyre clean and white — of course. 


5. they're double-fold to dry double-quick - 


JUST ONE You'll find ScotTissue Towels have an 
SCOTTISSUE TOWEL exceptionally high fiber content. This 


“bulk,” plus generous size and double 

DOES THE Jos! fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTissue 
Towels weigh 46 lbs.* Now some paper 
towels cost less for 3,750 but are from 
10 to 20 Ibs. lighter* per case—hence 
you get less drying power. Write for 
more facts. Scott Paper Company, 
Dept. US-7, Chester, Pa. 


*Shipping weight 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the 
right kind of washroom 


*“ScotTissue,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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. . . Rising prices gave 
spur to plant expansion 


Now smaller amounts of investment 
are being approved for the big tax de- 
ductions. 

Inflation, an even bigger stimulus, 
seems to be over for a time. 

Business did most of its building and 
equipping without benefit of big tax de- 
ductions. Companies saw that demand 
was strong, inviting expansion. In some 
years, demand outstripped supply of 
many things. 

Rising prices gave businessmen a 
strong feeling that a dollar invested in 
expanded output would bring back more 
than a dollar in earnings. 

Demand for goods is somewhat weaker 
now. Business finds that some of its ma- 
chines are running less than full speed 
or standing idle. 

Many companies are looking around to 
see if there is justification for taking on 
more machines. 

What business finds is indicated in 
the chart on page 90. About 46 per cent 
of all plant and equipment combined is 
of postwar vintage; about 54 per cent 
was acquired in World War II or earlier. 
This estimate is based on replacement 
cost, after allowing for some wear and 
obsolescence. 

Only about 32 per cent of the ma- 
chinery and other equipment used by 
business is more than 8 years old. But 
about 74 per cent of all structures are 
more than 8 years old. 

There are many office buildings, stores, 
apartments, warehouses and _ railroad 
structures, as well as factory buildings, 
that are quite old. 

The President's Economic Advisers 
size up the situation this way: The 
amount of equipment in use this last 
year, in relation to the amount of goods 
and services privately provided, was 
about on a par with 1929. At that time, 
the nation was geared to produce more 
than it was consuming. 

On the other hand, the Economic Ad- 
visers find, the amount of plant and busi- 
ness-type structures in use today is rela- 
tively low, compared with former times. 

In the light of such figures, some com- 
panies still are inclined to expand. They 
talk of bigger markets—after the current 
downtrend ends. General Motors Corpo- 
ration is one of these. It has announced 
that it will spend about 600 millions this 
year expanding and improving its fa- 
cilities, apparently about 40 per cent 
more than it spent in 1953. 

But replacement needs, rather than 
expansion, are being cited more often by 
economists and businessmen as reasons 
for spending more money. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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| MICHIGAN 


HAS THE WORLD’S GREATEST FRESH WATER SUPPLY 


Michigan is almost surrounded by waters of the Great Lakes system, the 
} world’s most important inland waterway. 

It has thousands of smaller lakes and thousands of miles of rivers and 
streams. 

With its abundant, water resources and its ideal location Outstate Michigan 
is Production Land ... Market Land ... and Vacation Land, all in one. 

Be sure to investigate Outstate Michigan before deciding on the location 
of your new plant. 


Write for FREE DATA covering any specific location 
in OUTSTATE MICHIGAN 
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‘Move Materials —Transmit Power | 
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MICHIGAN ¥% yard shovel 
handling rocky material 
on a Pennsylvania 

. road operation 


600 Yards 
Every Day — 
with this 
Clark- Built 
MICHIGAN 


For clearing rock-slides, moving 

fill and other maintenance jobs, the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission 
operates a fleet of MICHIGAN* Shovel-Cranes. 


Clark Transmission used in the 
MICHIGAN TMDT-16 Shovel-Crane 


Fast, rugged, easy to operate—that’s why more than 60 per cent 
of MICHIGAN sales are repeat orders. Says one veteran 
contractor: “‘We’ve proved for ourselves that you can Move 


More with a MICHIGAN.” 


Here you see mass-movement of material on a heroic scale. 
Down inside that husky machine, unseen and unsung, are vital 
working parts no less heroic—rugged, efficient, dependable: 

the drive units designed and built by Clark to deliver engine 
power to wheels; drive units created by know-how that makes 
Clark the foremost name in Power Transmission. 

Clark Equipment Company, 

Buchanan 124, Michigan. 


* Trademark of Clark Equipment Company 


To Move Materials..to Transmit Power..use — C LA oi Be 
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New equipment needed 
to improve old products . . . 


Industry experts maintain that about 
1.25 million machine tools are now more 
than 10 years old. To men who have 
new tools to sell, this equipment seems 
“obsolete.” They contend new tools 
would be one-third cheaper to operate. 

Just replacing those 1.25 million tools 
would probably keep the machine-tool 
companies going at their 1953 rate, much 
higher than usual, for a decade or longer. 

But a high level of investment de- 
pends more on other types of equipment 
and building. Sales of machine tools in 
1953 were equal only to 4 per cent of 
plant and equipment outlays. 

Government economists are counting 
on new stores, offices and apartment 
developmerts. More companies are ex- 
pected to turn to automatic-control sys- 
tems and other cost-cutting expedients. 
New equipment will be needed by some 
to introduce new products and improve 
on old ones. New plants will be needed 
to penetrate new markets. 

The big question is whether improve- 
ments of these types can be enough to 
keep up a 28-billion-dollar investment 
pace, when there is less incentive to ex- 
pand. Both replacement and expansion 
were needed to set the record pace. 

Government surveys have indicated a 
slight drop in plant and equipment out- 
lays in the fourth quarter of 1953 and 
early weeks of 1954. Awards of heavy- 
engineering contracts, in recent weeks, 
have been smaller than a year ago. 

Some private studies indicate that 
business, as a whole, may spend 4 or 5 
per cent less this year, compared with 
1953. A drop that small would not be 
considered alarming. 

Danger would be seen in a lower trend 
continuing into 1955, however. The 
level of business investment is considered 
a key factor. It provides jobs for hun- 
dreds of thousands in the construction 
trades and machinery-making industries. 
Demand for products such as steel, cop- 
per and rubber is also affected. 

But, most of all, a continued decline 
in investment would be taken as a sign 
of discouragement in business. 

A new incentive, therefore, is being 
planned by the Administration. It takes 
the form of a plan, approved by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
known as “declining-balance deprecia- 
tion.” The idea is simpler than it sounds. 

At present, companies recover the cost 
of their equipment, unless they have spe- 
cial defense deduction, in equal amounts 
over the useful life of the plants and 
machines. A 15-year. $100,000 machine 
is permitted to vield a tax-free recovery 
of $6.666.67 per vear. 
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... Firms getting tax aid now 
could feel pinch later 


Under the proposed method, deduc- 
tions, on new assets only, would not be 
the same each year. They would start at 
double the present amount and shrink 
gradually. Effect would be to allow the 
taxpaver two thirds of his cost in the 
first half of the life of the facilities. 

Would this be much stimulus to busi- 
ness investment? The Administration 
thinks that, over the vears, it might. Im- 
mediate effect is expected to be small. 

In the long run. some companies might 
find it easier to borrow money to buy 
equipment. Others could accumulate 
funds more quickly for further invest- 
ment. 

There would also be a disadvantage— 
the prospect that deductions would 





~-Black Star 


NEW EQUIPMENT MOVES IN 
. at a slower pace? 


shrink to a very low level, unless the 
taxpayer continues buying new ma- 
chines. This effect is counted on by offi- 
cials as a kind of “whiplash” to keep com- 
panies buying, once they start using the 
new method. 

However, companies would not be re- 
quired to shift from their present sys- 
tem of deducting. Some might question 
whether they would always be in a po- 
sition to add to their investments and 
thus keep on replacing little deductions 
with big. 

Machinery people are inclined to think 
the Administration plan doesn’t go far 
enough. But they feel it will tip the 
scales in some cases, when businessmen 
are hesitating about whether to buy 
equipment. In this way, at least, it is ex- 
pected to provide a support. 
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Selling time is buying time, too. And, 
that’s all the time in prosperous Ohio 
where profitable diversification is 
planned and practiced. 

Year-round production provides a 
steady stream of cash —all through 
every season. That makes the Ohio 
farmer a steady customer of home-town 
stores. 

Foremost in the farmer’s mind as 
he crosses the street from market to 
merchant are the products advertised 
in his favorite farm magazine. And, 3 
out of 4 Ohio farm families read, and 
heed, THE OHIO FARMER. 

You’ll find THE OHIO FARMER of 
greatest value, too—for presenting 


Advertise in Ohio where it’s 















the merchandise you sell. Among the 
few states that match steady, productive 
Ohio are Michigan and Pennsylvania, 
served by MICHIGAN FARMER and 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. For the 
full story on the selling effectiveness of 
all three, write to T1013 Rockwell 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 





Based on eight-year study of Ohio farm income— 
(Government payments not included) 


7 vayea the year ‘round! 





Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Pa. 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Mich. 





High Fidelity 


Timi Matieititne: 


a 
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THE MODERN CONCERTO. Three-speed pho- 
nograph; AM-FM radio, two 12” extended 
range and one 5” high-frequency speakers. 
Smart contemporary design... $298.50. 
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SHOULD 
INDUSTRY 
MOVE SOUTH? 


That depends .... 


Let us furnish you with 
detailed information on 
outstanding industrial lo- 
cations in the Seaboard 
Southeast where numerous 
factors combine to make for 
profitable manufacturing. 


Then .... Study the evi- 
dence, and you be thejudge. 










No obligation, of course, 
and all negotiations confi- 
dential. 

Warren T. White 

Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad 


Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 


BoARD 


AIR LINE RAILROAD 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH | 
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® Labor Week 


Wages Still Going Up 
In Spite of Layoffs 





It's the same story on wages 
in 1954 as in every year since 
World War Il. They’re still going 
up. A ninth round is starting. 

Most raises run 5 to 10 cents 
an hour. That's like 1953. But 
more contracts, up to now, are 
showing no increases. 

Raises, this year, are coming 
in the face of higher unemploy- 
ment figures. Industries where 
sales are off are holding back. 


Workers are continuing to ask, and 
get, wage increases at a time when 
other workers are being laid off. A 
ninth postwar round of raises seems 
definitely under way. 

This round, unlike some other rounds 
since World War II, has no clear-cut pat- 
tern that carries across industry lines. 
Most contracts worked out so far in 1954 
between unions and employers show 
some increases. Others show none at 
all. Whether a company grants a raise 
often depends upon business conditions 





in that industry at the time contracts 
are negotiated. 

This tendency for wages to keep rising 
during a period when recession talk is 
in the air is looked upon by some 
specialists in labor relations as rather out 
of the ordinary. The rule of thumb in 
the past has been that, when unemploy- 
ment is growing, unions ease up on 
demands—and wages tend to stay un- 
changed. That is still true in some indus- 
tries where business is depressed. But 
unions, generally, are counting on reason- 
ably profitable industries to keep on grant- 
ing raises, regardless of the unemploy- 
ment situation in the country as a whole. 

It still is early in the year, and there is 
no way of knowing what will happen 
later, but this is what is showing up so 
far in Round 9: 

About half of the settlements are oc- 
curring in the range of 5 to 10 cents an 
hour. Raises in that range also were 
popular last year. 

Fewer large raises are being given this 
year, however. About 5 per cent of the 
1954 raises are running higher than 15 
cents, against 8 per cent in 1953. 

No increases have been given in 9 per 
cent of the settlements so far this year. 

(Continued on page 98) 


How Wages Are Shaping Up for 1954 








AIRCRAFT 


» UP 5-1lc an hour 





CHEMICALS 





> UP 5-10¢ an hour 





GAS, ELECTRIC UTILITIES ———_——> 


UP 5-10c an hour 








CAN MANUFACTURERS 


UP 8.5¢ an hour 








PAPER MILLS 








UP 5-8c an hour 





RAILROADS 





UP 5c an hour 





SHIPYARDS | 





UP 5¢ an hour 





WOMEN’S CLOTHING 


NO RAISE 








SHOES 





NO RAISE 








LUGGAGE 


NO RAISE 
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“lll say 
big 
bills 
are 


a 


headache!’ 


Only aspirin or amputation would help our — only the very finest enamel paper can give. 
fine feathered friend. But if big bills are keep- Call your Consolidated paper merchant for the 
ing you from cooing—and they happen to be __ full story of why Consolidated Enamels are 
printing bills—Consolidated Enamel Papers today’s best value regardless of coating method. 
are a far easier-to-take cure. Or write on your letterhead. We'll send a gen- 


erous supply without obligation to prove that 


They cost 15 to 25% less than old style enamel ‘ ‘ 
° Consolidated Enamels can fill the bill for you. 


papers because Consolidated’s modern manu- 
facturing method revolutionized enamel 
papermaking time and costs. Your budget gets a 

the break, while your advertising mate- ondokAalece 
rials, company magazine and other fine 

printing sparkle with the crisp brilliance 


production gloss - modern gloss - flash gloss - productolith - consolith 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. - Sales Offices: 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, III. 








enamel 


printing 
papers 





THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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ALL WORK DONE BY A SINGLE COMPANY 


INTEGRATED design, fabrication, installation 
...by a company with more than half a 
century of experience in its operations... 
assure you a uniformity of quality and per- 
formance that can be attained in no other 
way. 

GLOBE aims for permanency of protection 
from FIRE ... protection that pays for itself. 

When you select a GLOBE engineered sys- 
tem you get the complete package from a 
single, financially sound company that as- 
sumes full responsibility for proper design, 
materials, installation and performance. 


Ask our nearest office for full information. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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Wage trend recalls 
1949 to some experts. . . 


For all of last year, 7 percent gave no 
pay raises. 

These figures are based on surveys 
made by The Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc. 

Employers, in many cases, do not ex- 
pect these trends to continue through the 
rest of 1954. They believe that the set- 
tlements coming now are influenced by 
patterns fixed in the various industries 
last year. Some companies may be catch- 
ing up with raises given by competitors 
in 1953. 

Some experts believe that the wage 
trend in 1954 will be similar to that of 
1949. In 1949, with up to 4 million un- 
employed, there was considerable resist- 
ance to wage increases. The big unions 
accepted pension and insurance plans in- 
stead of pay raises that vear. 

Unemployment now is pegged offi- 
cially at 2.4 million. This unemployment 
may not exert as much influence on 
wage talks as the 4 million idle workers 
did in 1949. However, some experts be- 
lieve this vear’s raises in the basic indus- 
tries will be smaller than last year’s. Steel 
last year gave 8.5 cents.an hour, for ex- 
ample, but is expected to cut that figure 
somewhat this time. 

Fringe benefits may be stressed by 
unions when steel and the other big in- 
dustries start their wage talks. Efforts 
will be made to boost payments made 
under pension and insurance plans. 

The guaranteed annual wage, too, is 
growing in popularity as a union demand. 
In some industries there also is demand 
for severance pay for workers who are 
laid off. CIO Steelworkers recently sought 
a plan of that sort at Continental Can 
Company, but settled for a severance-pay 
system that applies only to employes who 
lose their jobs because of the permanent 
shutdown of a plant. In such cases, em- 
ployes losing their jobs will get four 
weeks’ pay if they have three years of 
service. Benefits range up to eight weeks 
pay for those with 10 years or more ot 
service. 

Escalator clauses, which permit 
wages to fluctuate as living costs rise or 
fall, are being discarded in some of the 
early 1954 settlements. Union leaders in 
railroads and several other fields have 
given up the escalator clauses to head off 
possible wage reductions. Where this is 
done, accumulated wage adjustments 
for living costs are added to the basic 
wage. Unions then sacrifice the chance 
of future pay raises’ coming automatical- 
ly if prices rise again. 

Other unions, in a few cases, are re- 
newing contracts without getting wage 
increases. The AFL Ladies’ Garment 
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no-increase agreements 





Workers, for one, decided that industry 
conditions did not warrant a pay raise THE 
this year. A new agreement, continuing 
old rates, was signed for 60,000 workers 
in New York shops that make women’s CENTER 
and children’s clothing. 
Another no-increase contract was 

signed by CIO Shoe Workers and 60 OF 
shoe firms in Massachusetts, employing 
10,000 workers. Luggage manufacturers 
in New York City also signed with the Chicagoe 
AFL Handbag Workers without a raise. 
Individual firms that did not give raises 
also are found in industries such as paper, 
rubber, construction, plastics, electrical 
machinery, textiles, oil and cement. 


New York » 





INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA 


Send for The many nationally known companies already prosper- 
-" a ~ ing in THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA offer proof 
that there’s a place for your plant in this diversified 
area. May we help you find it? One of the 709 com- 
Seis. munities in this area has the ideal combination of 
location { factors you are looking for . . . raw materials, labor, 
water supply, natural resources, transportation and 
nearby markets. 
Here you can achieve separation without isolation, 
locate away from target areas and industrial congestion, 
yet be close to America’s largest suppliers and markets. 
Investigate before you locate. For more detailed in- 
formation, send for free map-folder of graphic facts. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


Akron 8, Ohio 


Plant 


Staff Photo—USN&WR 


LINE-UP OF UNEMPLOYED 


... not so long as in 1949 


Other companies in those fields have 
given increases. 

Of the wage increases granted up to 
now in 1954, 8 per cent call for raises 
of 1 through 3 cents: 34 per cent give 
4 through 6 cents; 21 per cent give 7 
through 9 cents; 15 per cent give 10 
through 12 cents; 8 per cent give 13 
through 15 cents; 2 per cent give 16 











through 18 cents, and 3 per cent give Mr. Franklyn Dickinson 
> 19 cents or more. General Supervisor of Industrial Development 

By industries, the wage situation is Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio 

shown to be rather mixed so far in 1954. Please send FREE area map. 

Unions in some instances are hesitating 

to rush in with demands. NAME 
Textile mills, for example, are not 

expected to give raises this year. Some COMPANY 





mills hope to persuade unions to take 
wage cuts. The CIO Textile Workers 
have indicated they would be content 
* to keep present rates. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Well 
Stacked! 


Strong, safe, stacking racks, port- 
able and stationary, of welded 
square steel tubing reduce costs in 
production, storage, order assembly, 
shipping — in every industry. May 
we show you how we can reduce 
your handling costs up to 50%? 
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WRITE FOR 
mMeEG. IN THIS NEW 
21546 Hoover Rd., Detroit 5 CATALOGUE 





BEST BET 





for — 
Component Parts 







Just as the special skill of overhead 
linemen keeps the “hot’’ wires 
carrying power, so do the special 
skills of Vinco production personnel 
keep component parts flowing to 
product manufacturers. These 
parts create an added profit for 
customers because they are supplied 
at competitive prices and with a 
minimum of scrap. All tools and 
gages used for producing such 
parts are designed and made to 
Vinco high standards in its tool and VINCO CORP 

gage plant. Let Vinco specialists 9109 Schaefer they, 
prove they are your best bet! Detroit 28, Mich. ® 





TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY 
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Labor Week 





Railroaders have discarded 
cost-of-living clause .. . 


In meat packing, CIO Packinghouse 
Workers have delayed a decision on 
wage demands to confer with the AFL 
Butchers Union on a possible joint effort. 
Contracts permit wage talks in March, 
but unions get another chance to seek 
raises in August and September. 

Coal operators have been waiting 
since last autumn for John L. Lewis to 
show his hand. He could have opened 
his wage contracts on Oct. 1, 1953, but 
poor business conditions in the industry 
apparently caused him to delay. The 
contracts are now on a month-to-month 
basis until Mr. Lewis or operators file 
notice to open negotiations. 

Railroads have settled with three 
unions of operating employes—workers 





LINE-UP ON PAY DAY 
. . fewer large raises 


who run the trains—for increases of 5 
cents an hour, plus an added week of 
vacation for older employes. A cost-of- 
living clause was discarded. Conductors, 
trainmen and firemen accepted the plan, 
while engineers and switchmen asked for 
more. Unions representing about a mil- 
lion nonoperating employes—clerks, track 
crews, shopworkers—have fringe demands 
pending. 

Auto contracts do not expire until 
mid-1955, but provide automatic raises 
of 5 cents an hour in June, 1954. These 
increases could be offset by wage cuts if 
living costs decline far enough, since 
cost-of-living adjustments are made each 
quarter. The fact that CIO Auto Work- 
ers agreements call for this 5-cent in- 
crease may cause other unions to seek 
at least that much in 1954 raises. 
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? .. . Steel, rubber contracts 
come up this summer 


Three other big industries, it now ap- 

pears, will be engaged in bargaining 
over wages in June and July. Steel 
contracts expire June 30. Key agreements 
in the electrical-appliance field expire 
in June and July. A major rubber con- 
tract runs out in July. 
L Most unions then, as now, will be 
trying to convince employers that pay 
raises should go on as usual. despite the 
“growing unemployment” that union 
leaders are complaining about. 





Court to Test 
“Union Shop’’? 


A Supreme Court test of the “union 
shop” may be shaping up. Two State 
courts now have ruled against the “union 
shop” provision in railroad contracts. 
One judge found that this type of agree- 
ment deprives workers of their constitu- 
tional rights. Other cases are on their way 
through the courts. 

The current cases involve the Railway 
Labor Act’s conflict with various State 
le laws prohibiting “closed” and “union” 
shops. Rail unions so far are the only 
labor organizations affected by the suits. 
However, other unions could be involved 
if the Supreme Court should adopt the 
reasoning of a Texas court that decided a 
“union shop” violates the Constitution. 

At least 15 lawsuits are in progress on 
this issue of the “union shop” in the rail- 
road industry. One side or the other is 
expected to take the issue to the Su- 
preme Court if at all possible. 

Two questions are at issue in the liti- 
gation: whether State laws banning com- 
pulsory-unionism agreements apply to the 
railroads, and whether “union shop” con- 
tracts violate freedoms guaranteed to 
workers by the Constitution. 

“Right-to-work laws” enacted in 13 
States are in conflict with an amendment 
to the Railway Labor Act adopted by 
Congress in 1951. The amendment 
authorized unions and railroads to sign 


employes to join unions within 60 days 
after being hired. Congress in_ this 
amendment specified that these contracts 
could be signed in the rail industry re- 
gardless of any State law to the contrary. 

This approach differed from that of 
the Taft-Hartley law, enacted in 1947, 
which permits State laws on compulsory 
unionism to take precedence over the 
federal statute. Under Taft-Hartley, 


> “union shop” agreements compelling all 








unions outside of the railroad industry 
(Continued on page 102) 
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.»» CONTINENTAL 
AIRCRAFT POWER 


Any way you look at it, Continental 





is the undisputed leader when it 
comes to powering planes of utility 
types ... and its leadership, in all 
the things which go to make up that 
quality, was never before so com- 
plete—so dominant—as it is today. 
More and more of the world’s finest 
business and executive aircraft are 
flying with dependable Continental 
Red Seal power. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
Aiccratt Fngine Division 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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the pipe that 
lasts the longest 
costs the least 


economize with 


longer-lasting 


BYERS 


WROUGHT 
LU 
aig? 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Malabar Farm Calendar 
... by Louis Bromfield 


If you sell the farm market, here’s the way 
to get your advertising message on the wall 
of the farm home . .. and keep it there. 


Your customers will want the Malabar Farm 
calendar. It’s written by Louis Bromfield, 
America’s best known farmer, and strikingly 
illustrated with pictures of Malabar. 


Yowll want the calendar as an advertising 
medium because it presents the “new” in 
farming and will be welcomed, used and 
appreciated by the whole farm family. Ask 
our representative to explain exclusive terri- 
tory franchise. Call him in or write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specialty Adwertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAI. CITIES 
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. . . Union membership 
held not compulsory 


can enforce their “union shop” agree- 
ments only in the States that have not 
enacted laws against them. When Con- 
gress came to amend the Railway Act in 
1951, it put the federal rule above the 
State laws. Since then, unions represent- 
ing clerks, telegraphers and other non- 
operating employes of the railroads have 
signed “union shop” contracts with most 
of the major carriers. 

When 13 employes of the Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
challenged this federal law, they won 
the first round in the Texas court. Judge 
E. C. Nelson, of Amarillo, decided Con- 
gress has no right to make union mem- 
compulsory on a 


bership railroad. 





—Sante Fe Railroad 


RAILROAD TRACK CREW 
. .. a constitutional issue 


“Whether the employes of the Santa Fe 
are union members or not is not a matter 
vital to the carrving on of commerce be- 
tween the several States,” the court ruled. 

A permanent injunction was issued re- 
straining the railway and 16 nonoperating 
unions from signing a “union shop” con- 
tract. At the request of the railroads, the 
unions also were enjoined from striking 
to get such a contract. 

In another State court, Judge Jackson 
B. Chase, of Omaha, Nebr., also held that 
State laws against the “union shop” over- 
rule the federal statute. 

Constitutional rights of the workers 
also were involved in the Texas decision. 
The court found that a “union shop” 
agreement would deny to the workers 
rights guaranteed to them under the First, 
Fifth, Ninth, Tenth and _ Thirteenth 
Amendments to the U. S. Constitution. 





Juleps, Jubilee andTV 












On Wednesday evenings at 7:15 in hospi- 
table Baltimore, everybody “dines out” at 


| the Sheraton-Belvedere. In person or via 


TV, they step into the gracious atmosphere 
| of the crystal-lit Jubilee Room —newly 
named for the fifty golden years the hotel 
has reigned as the city’s social center. 

Business travelers find the hotel delight- 
fully relaxing. Dinner in the Terrace Room 


suite 





Where Service Is an Art and a Profession 


features exclusive crab dishes . . . and re- 
nowned Sheraton specialties. In the Oak 
Room your favorite drink, from a Martini to 
| a Julep, is knowingly made, expertly served. 
In Sheraton’s two-part tradition of hotel- 
keeping, the Sheraton-Belvedere offers the 
best of the old and the best of the new. 
Rooms have the new comforts of television 
and air conditioning, along with cherished 
old mahogany furniture. 
In all Sheraton Cities. At every Sheraton 
| Hotel you'll find the same fine hospitality. 
It’s the reason so many traveling executives 
these days are “Sheraton Regulars.” And 
remember—your convenient Sheraton 
credit card is honored in all Sheraton 
Hotels in the U. S. A. and Canada. 


Free Reservations by Sheraton Teletype Service 
Just call your nearest Sheraton Hotel 


| QHERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


@® HOTELS 
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SHERATON she prouckect mame in, HOTELS 


IN THE U.S.A. IN CANADA 
BOSTON DETR SHINGTON aton-h ° 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH 














BUSINESS IN MOTION 





y ne CrLbeagued on - , re 


About a year ago the president of a great electrical 
company wrote to his stockholders: “It is probable 
that in the next ten years as much electrical equip- 
ment will be built, sold and installed as has been 
built and installed in the industry’s past 75-year his- 
tory ...In fact, the electrical industry must be pre- 
pared to grow more than twice as fast as the remainder 
of the economy.” Recent figures forecast confirma- 
tion of his amazing prediction. Construction of new 
electrical facilities during 1953 exceeded $4 billion, 
according to reports from utili- 
ties operating 92% of the coun- 
try’s capacity and serving 83% 
of electric customers. Charts 
of generating capacity and con- 
sumption continue to show large 
increases. Spectacular growth 
continues, not only in ability to 
produce electricity, but to trans- 
mit and use it. 

Edison wanted to make an 
electric light, but this was not 
the only project that interested 
inventors and investors, who 
saw in electricity not only light, but a new source 
of energy to serve in a multitude of ways. That 
energy, in a space of time that is short relative to 
industrial history, has substituted individual motors 
for belts, taken burdens off muscles and put them 
on armatures, and brought new efficiency to the 
home, the factory, to transportation, to communica- 
tion, to so many of man’s activities around the clock. 
Electricity, once a marvel, has become a servant 
which daily finds new duties to perform, greater 








power of accomplishment, and new ways to do its 
tasks better. 

Revere has contributed, and continues to contrib- 
ute, to the growth and prosperity of the electrical 
industry and all its customers and owners. The 
Revere mills have increased their production capaci- 
ties, but that is not all, because we do much more 
than turn out fine mill products. Through the Tech- 
nical Advisory Service, the Research Department, 
and the sales staff, we also give special collabora- 
tion to generating stations and 
manufacturers of apparatus and 
appliances, indeed to all who 
seek to make the best possible 
use of the Revere Metals. 

Those metals include both 
v)) copper and aluminum, each 

having its own characteristics 
and advantages. Air conditioners 

@) often use Revere Copper Tubes 

with Revere Aluminum Fins, for 
example. Vacuum cleaners use 
Revere Electric Welded Steel 
Tube for handlesand other parts. 
Motors and generators, large and small, for home, 
office and factory use commutator copper. Switch 
bar, bus bar, extruded shapes, forgings, are other 
forms produced by Revere for the electrical industry. 

When you push a button or throw a switch, re- 
member that you call into service not only the elec- 
tric company, but many other companies, perhaps 
including Revere, which had a part in creating the 
devices through which electricity is enabled to 
serve you. 


ef 














REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y, 
SEE ‘“MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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THE “MESS” THEY FOUND 
IN THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 









What new officials say they found in Jus- 
tice Department's Criminal Division— 
“Chaos’’—an “amazing” mess. 

20,000 documents—without recording. 
15-year-old mail—unanswered. 


A major Soviet spy report and the Harry 
White report, others—lost, never evaluated. 

Files—but no usable index system. 

Here is the picture drawn for Congress by 
Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney Ill. 











Following are sections from testimony 
by Warren Olney Iil, Assistant Attorney 
General, released last week by the House 
Appropriations Committee: 


Mr. Olney: Some time ago because of 

wr concern about mislaid files and in- 
emplete files and lost correspondence 
we instituted a house cleaning in the 
Criminal Division. The results of that 
house cleaning were amazing. 
Twenty thousand items turned up in 
the course of it—letters, files, investigative 
rports—everything. None, or at least 
most, of the material had ever been to 
the Department’s record branch for re- 
wording. Many unanswered letters were 
found, some of them dating back 15 vears. 
You can realize what it meant to have 
that many items missing from the records 
and from the proper files. 


FBI ESPIONAGE REPORTS 


Among other things found was the FBI 
report on Soviet espionage. 
This report on Soviet espionage that 
was prepared by the FBI, a copy of 
which was sent to the Attorney General’s 
office in 1945, had never been seen by 
Mr. Foley [William E. Foley, Chief, In- 
temal Security Section in the Justice De- 
partment’s Criminal Division] and the 
Internal Security Section until Septem- 
ber of 1953. That report may have 
been received in 1945, but it was not 
found until we had this house cleaning. 
Ve still do not know where it came from. 
It was somewhere in this mess of 
papers. 
| It was the same way with the special 
| report on Harry Dexter White. That, 
| also, was never seen and never reviewed 
| by the Internal Security Section. 
| We found that the FBI had made this 
very extensive investigation of these 
spionage rings and yet the individual 
ases of the people who were in those 
jnnes have never, to this day, been 
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evaluated by the Internal Security Sec- 
tien. The reason it was not was because 
they did not know about it. 

Our filing system is in such shape and 
such condition that those documents can 
—or could have at that time—come in and 
be there in that office for years without 
ever getting to the attention of the people 
who were specially assigned for that pur- 
pose. Whether they were reviewed by 
anyone else or not we have no way of 
knowing. 

In the FBI file on the principal investi- 
gation of the ring there are handwritten 
notes all through it, so that someone did 
go through it. Someone did read it and 
did make notes, but there is no evaluation 
of it. 

Even when the matter was submitted 
to the grand jury there is no summary or 
evaluation of what the thing amounts to. 
The result is that we are now, of course, 
going back and reviewing the individual 





—United Press 


WARREN OLNEY Il 


cases of every one of these people who 
were mentioned there. It is a matter of 
great importance and it is important that 
it be done as speedily as possible because 
there is always some question of the 
statute of limitations that may arise, al- 
though depending on when—before or 
during the war—there may be even 
now some possibility of proceeding with- 
out being barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. 

Well, there was the discovery of that 
kind of thing existing. I should say that 
these materials I speak of, these espio- 
nage reports, were such that the largest 
part of that was not in the general files 
and not accessible to the Internal Security 
Section. It was discovered that there had 
been a separate system of files kept in 
the Deputy’s office and this material was 
all there, but it is not integrated to the 
index or where it could be found, and it 
is not indexed within itself, either. 


INADEQUACY OF INDEX SYSTEM 


In that connection one of the major 
defects from an administrative point of 
view that we have found in the Criminal 
Division does not apply to any of the 
other divisions in the Department. There 
is no adequate index system for the files 
of the Criminal Division. There has been 
no docket maintained in the Criminal 
Division such as the Civil Division keeps. 

The result is that we have very great 
difficulty and spend useless man-hours 
trying to find information in our own 
files. When a case comes in maybe it will 
have six or eight defendants named in it. 
That case is listed in the files under the 
name of the first defendant alone. The 
names of the other defendants never ap- 
pear in the index. 

Later on, if we have occasion to in- 
quire as to whether we have had previous 
matters or something of that sort related 
to those whose names do not happen to 

(Continued on page 106) 
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What Do You 


KNOW ABOUT SAFES? 


For instance, this is a Meilink double door safe 
with highest (A label) Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries rating. It gives maximum fire protection. Its 
inside dimensions are 60” x°33%4" x 21” and 

it takes up 9.83 square feet of floor space. For 
some companies, for some purposes, this 

is an essential business tool. For other firms, 
for other needs, a Meilink C or B Label safe 

is recommended. Which should you buy? Your 
Meilink dealer will help you decide. See the 
Yellow Pages or write Meilink Steel Safe Com- 
pany, 1672 Oakwood Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 


with MeumK th Lr keops 
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50,000 FIRMS 
SPECIFY 4 
SPEED SWEEP 





Sweeps faster, cleaner, 
Outlasts Ordinary Brushes 3 to 1! 


WRITE FOR STYLES, SIZES AND PRICES TODAY 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


*530 N. 22ND ST., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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be on the index, it is only by luck that 
we ever succeed in finding them. 

Well, that condition we are doing our 
best to correct and correct as well as we 
can, but it is a very large order. This 
condition has been allowed to exist since 
about 1933 or 1934 or 1935. It means 
quite a major operation administratively 
in setting up an appropriate filing system. 
We cannot attempt to do it until we have 
gotten thoroughly worked out exactly 
the kind of filing system that we should 
have so that it will work efficiently and 
so that it will be integrated as closely as 
possible with the FBI filing system. 

Representative Rooney [John J. Roo- 
ney (Dem.), of New York]: Do you have 
a docket system for filing now? 

Mr. Olney: We have no adequate 
docket system on any of this stuff. 

Representative Rooney: How about the 
new cases that come in? 

Mr. Olney: Oh, surely. We keep track 
of those and we are indexing those new 
names as they come in. What we are 
having to do is to expand our system so 
that we not only have a docket system 
but a cross-index system. We believe that 
we also need not merely a cross-index 
system on the names of cases but also a 
cross-indexing of names that are in the 
body of reports. 

Representative Rooney: I am amazed 
at this. There should not be any great 
trouble over a system so that you may 
have all the names. If you have a docket, 
and there is an index to it, you index all 
the defendants. Is it not as simple as that? 

Mr. Olney: Yes, that part of it is. That 
is very simple. But take the matter of a 
report that comes in from an investigative 
agency. Maybe it is one of the Treasury 
agencies or the FBI or something of that 
sort. There may be 15 or 20 people who 
are named in there. The report will also 
have a caption with the names of the per- 
sons who are supposed to be the subject 
of inquiry. 

What we should have, of course, is an 
index not only of the names of the people 
who appear in the captions—and we have 
not even been having that complete—but 
we also ought to have indexed complete- 
ly the names of the people who are men- 
tioned in the reports. 

Take any kind of a well-organized 
racket, for example. Information will be 
accumulated over a long time about the 
people who are involved in that. First, 
there will be a report about Joe Blow, 
mentioning him, his having done some- 
thing; and there will be some other report 
from a completely different source in 
some other case mentioning Joe Blow; 
and then some other report from some 














time that he really begins to emerge { 
what he is and what he is doing is wh 
the information in all those different 
ports is gotten together and you find 
did this in this year and this over h 
some other time and these other thi 
Representative Rooney: Have you hich 
satisfactory system with regard to that ave ‘ 
the present time? Mr. 
Mr. Olney: Oh, no; that is what we + F. 
endeavoring to do... 
Representative Rooney: What sort of 
filing system was used previous to tiquir 
time you took over the Criminal Divisiagome 
Mr. Olney? There must have been sononsid 
system for keeping papers. met 
Mr. Olney: Well, they have the reconieleph 
branch, which is upstairs. All that thqumor 
were doing in the records branch, # tro 
nearly as I can determine, was to take tigheck 
cases in the form of a docket. The peopflank. 
who were listed in the captions as df As 
fendants will appear on the recorigpakin 
branch card under the name of the fighing 
or first two or three defendants and mhaud 
under the name of anybody else. Evengith | 
thing else was ignored, such as the nan@hat - 
in the body. d th 
Representative Rooney: Beyond th@tlly 
Mr. Olney: Then there were furthihe fil 
records. Let me make this clear. ing. 
Representative Rooney: All right. | Re 
Mr. Olney: In the sections of the Critthe C; 
nal Division each section chief has be# Mr, 
trying to make up for this lack by keepifd jt 
some kind of a record of his own. Eathck. 
has a card system, each one maintait Rep 
separately from the other, not accordifhses 
to much in the way of system, in whithe th 
he will list as best he can these cases aif Mr, 
other things he thinks are important # Re 
that he does not have to rely wholly @jjow 
his memory. Mr. 
Representative Rooney: That is tanc! 
manner it is being done today. Was til a, 
done previously? bis th 
Mr. Olney: That was done previously} Rep 
Representative Rooney: Are you doifejiey, 
the same thing today? as n¢ 
Mr. Olney: We are doing that until §jimi, 
can get this adjusted. e wi 
Representative Rooney: Beyond &y4, 
fact that the indexing did not includes Rep 
the names but merely carried in tf, y, 
docket the first-named defendant, wif yy, 
was wrong with the previous system? J Re 
Mr. Olney: The thing that was wrja,, 
with the previous system is that it is More , 
possible to go to any indexes anywh# aybe 
and gather the information that is in| 
Criminal Division files. vere 
Now, take any big gangster that Bulg 
want to name that has really been getti 
himself mentioned in reports. It is 
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| ge .. “Pure luck’: White House 
barned man was indicted 





eon} wssible for us to go to our files and find 
rge fall of the information that we have avail- 
: whale. We may have any number of re- 
ent pports concerning him, in which he is not 
ind }yven mentioned. I mean, in which he will 
r hegot be mentioned in the index. 
thinadRepresentative Rooney: The FBI, 
hich is your investigative agency, would 
ave a file on him, would they not? 
Mr. Olney: Surely, the FBI does, but 
e FBI is only one of several investiga- 
ive agencies we work with. 
rt off Ican give you an example: We had an 
to tyquiry from the White House about 
ivisiggome man who apparently was_ being 
1 songonsidered for Government service or 
mething of the kind, and somebody 
lephoned over because they had a 
or that he had been in trouble or was 
trouble or something like that. We 
ecked our indexes and got a complete 
peopplank, There was not a thing in there. 
as if As it happened, the man who was 
econgpaking the inquiry remarked about this 
he fighing to one of the men who was in our 
nd Maud unit, and that name rang a bell 
Everith him. He had a rough recollection of 
nam@hat it was and he went to the unit files 
dthey found out that the fellow was ac- 
1 th@tlly under indictment. The whole case— 
furththe file, indictment, and report and every- 
ing else—was right there in our records. 
t. | Representative Rooney: Was right in 
Crithe Criminal Division records? 
Ss Def Mr. Olney: Surely, but you could not 
eepilind it in the indexing, and it was pure 
Le Ea nck, 
itaili§ Representative Rooney: When these 
-ordiises come into the Criminal Division, 
Whitke they given numbers? 
eS a Mr, Olney: No. 
tant $ Representative Rooney: Do you not 
olly Plow consecutive numbering? 
| Mr. Olney: They do in the records 
anch, but not in the Criminal Division. 
e are having to start from scratch on 
his thing. 
Representative Rooney: It is hard to 
lieve that previous to a year ago there 
as not some sort of a filing system in the 
iminal Division. Your statement is that 
e whole thing was chaos. 
Mr. Olney: That is right. 
Representative Rooney: And that there 
iPS hot any system? 
> “NY Mr. Olney: That is right. 
dg Representative Rooney: I just cannot 
v"Blieve that in the Criminal Division 
é sh ere was not some record to some extent. 
oe aybe they did not cover them as 
roughly as they should have been 
vered and as you would want and as I 
buld want. I would certainly think it im- 
ant to index every single defendant 
(Continued on page 108) 
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INDUSTRY SUCCEEDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 






Operation of large machine tool in Draper's East Spartanburg, S.C. plant 








1 “OUR $1, 
PROGRAM IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


shows our continued confidence 
| in operating successfully” 


700,000 EXPANSION 








says Thomas H. West, President 


We have been manufacturing in South Carolina 
since 1937. The fact that recently we have complet- 
ed a $1,700,000 expansion program is indicative 
of our continued confidence in the State, its people, 


Draper Corporation 





its textile industry and our ability to operate there 


successfully.” 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT with THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Happier, more productive employees Wealth of natural resources 
Cooperative State and Local Government Abundance of water and power 


Nearness to markets 


Mild climate 








BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
UNITED STATES, 1952 


Dun & Bradstreet Magazine 
United States 
20.99 per 10,000 


South Carolina 
4.2 per 10,000 








Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction costs 


Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 


L. W. Bishop, Director 


Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. US-2 Columbia, South Carolina 









WHERE RESOURCES 
AND MARKETS 


Carolina Ww 
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tony Lo 73630 


A good day’s work indeed! .. 


ure represents the number of barrels of liquid petro- 
leum Cities Service refined every single day in 1952 
. a total of 86,735,000 barrels! In that same year, 
the entire American petroleum industry produced 54.3 
percent of all the crude oil produced in the world! 
We in the United States represent the largest users 
of petroleum products in the world but even more 
important is our position today as leaders of the free 
world. Only our great strength can assure that our 


world will stay free . . 


segments of our freedom arsenal is the petroleum 
industry. Cities Service, one of the largest petroleum 


companies in the world, 
will continue to work 
toward finding new and 
better ways to serve the 
U.S. consumer...new and 
better ways to serve the 


cause of world freedom. 


. and that amazing fig- 


. and one of the most important 
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Does If what you make or sell is bought by important people 
your in business, industry, or the professions—or their fami- 
lies—ask your advertising agency to get the facts on 
company “U.S. News & World Report,” and its more than 660,000 
advertise? net paid circulation concentrated heavily among im- 


portant people. 








For $5, you can try this tested plan for greater 


PEACE OF MIND 
financially 


To help you build your financial future wisely, 
confidently—and_ profitably—get a trial sub- 
scription to Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly; only $5. 

This tested way to help you protect what you 
have—and make it grow—is now being used by 
the thousands of prudent men and women who 
read Barron’s regularly. 

Barron’s helps you invest your money or plan 
financial affairs with greater understanding and 
foresight. It shows how the values of your 
stocks and bonds, real estate, commodities, and 
cash itself, are rising or falling as the result of 
changing conditions—political and economic— 
from week to week. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It is 
the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
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world’s largest, fastest business and financial 
news-gathering organization. 

Each weekly issue of Barron’s provides a 
balanced investment outlook: Business Trends, 
Prospects of Industries and Companies; Com- 
modity Developments; Tax Developments; Im- 
pact of Federal Legislation; Stock and Bond 
Markets; Earnings and Dividends; Security 
Price Movements; Mutual Funds; Investment 
Opportunities. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how it 
helps you gain greater peace of mind financially. 
Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial. Or full year’s sub- 
scription, only $15. Just send this ad with your 
check. Or tell us to bill you. Barron’s National 
Business and Financial Weekly, 40 New Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. USN-219 











U.S.News & World Report 














by name, 1 
on the indictment. 

Can you explain it, Mr. 
[S. A. Andretta, Administrative Assist, 
Attorney General]? 

Mr. Andretta: . . . When a report os 
communication comes in to the Depj 
ment—say it is a new case and a new {i 
It comes up to records. They make a x 
ord of it. They classify it and index it a 


number under the case _ classificati 
and it is marked “new.” Then it goes 
the Criminal Division. From then on ay 
thing pertaining to that case goes into t 
file. 

Representative Rooney: That is in 
Criminal Division? 


service the Ww ide casein The ind 
vats ‘ divisions set up wae own te: 
ake inborn bh need } 
operate. 

Down in the Criminal Division thewith t 
were woefully lacking in the  supplgever, 
mentary records and dockets and index§as a 
they should have kept down there to dtumec 
their work... statut 

Representative Rooney: Now, with ramat 
spect to this espionage report, was thi evide 
received and indexed in the recor§ Rey 
division? indict 

Mr. Olney: No. That was first indexef some 
—it is now. It was indexed in the recor grand 


division in September of 1953. ment! 
Representative Rooney: Where was§ Mr 
found? woul 


Mr. Olney: We do not know. It ap bility 
peared along with these 20,000  oth@ utiliz 
items. It was somewhere around t# with 
place. We do not know. Re 

Representative Rooney: I think § have 
would be important to find out who h#@ M, 
it. to re 

Mr. Andretta: I want to supplemef has < 
my remarks by saying that this recor%o tr 
division only has indexed reports of m4 simp 
terial that comes to them. The thing MB Re¢ 
Olney was talking about was that the have 
found very often other agencies self 
things directly to either the division hed gest 
or an attorney in the division they ha chan 
been dealing with. Unless that lawyer § denc 
alert to the regulations of the Depa case 
ment, which require that everything col fere 
ing in should go up and get a rect#h*h, R 
number and be indexed up in Recordsfj] 
if he does not do that but just puts it 4 
U.S, 
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. . . Wire-tap restrictions 
ake trial “complicated” 
is desk or handles it and forgets about it, 


have no record of it. 
Also, intradepartmental memoranda 






rectly to people have the same thing 

happen to them. If they do not have the 

+t odense to follow the regulations, they have 
record... 

w fi 


a COPLON CASE 


it af Representative Rooney: What is the 
e i{{status of the Judy Coplon case? 

catig Mr. Olney: Well, it is in a state of sus- 
oes (pended animation. It is not a case that 
’ as been closed out. 

to if Representative Rooney: Are you afraid 
{the running of the statute of limita- 
in tigtions? 

Mr. Olney: Yes; we are. It is a case I 
omplive in hopes of being able to retry; but, 
venga you probably are aware, it is very 
in tggreatly complicated by the position of the 
at courts with respect to wire tapping and 
thawith respect to things which— 








lepa 









1 tfevaluations of the case, but I can say 
is: that to date we have not been satis- 
ed it is a wise thing for us to proceed 
th@with that case at the present time. How- 
ppifever, we are certainly not regarding that 
Jexgas a closed case. The indictment is re- 
fo@tumed. There is no question of the 
statute of limitations having run. It is only 
h famatter of whether sufficient legal usable 
thf evidence can be presented to the court. 
orf Representative Rooney: Would the 
indictment still be good if there was 
ex# sme wire-tapping evidence before the 
‘org grand jury which returned the indict- 
ment? 
as§ Mr. Olney: I think the indictment 
would have been returned, in all proba- 
af bility, without any evidence having been 
ith utilized that was in any way connected 
with wire tapping. 
Representative Rooney: Do you still 
k Phave time to resubmit it? 
hil Mr, Olney: We do not have much time 
to resubmit it, because the indictment 
nef has already been returned. We would go 
orto trial on the present indictment. It is 
m# simply a case of an overt act. 
Representative Rooney: I am glad to 
thf have that assurance. 
elf ~Mr. Olney: If I might offer a sug- 
gestion, if we can once get the law 
wf changed so the courts will receive in evi- 
dence the result of wire taps in espionage 
cases, we would be in a very, very dif- 
ferent position than we are in now. 
Representative Rooney: I think we are 
. all for that, with proper safeguards. 








On 
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Ripe and roam through mountain splendour = Sait, swim and sun in Canada’s cool, quiet 
in National Parks...find fun and friends lakelands...cruise great, green-lined 
at famous resorts. inland waterways. 


This naff c 
anata: 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED 





> FISHING 


SAMPLE FINE FISHING AND ALL SUMMER SPORTS IN NATURE’S FRESHEST, MOST GLORIOUS SETTINGS 


In Canada you can enjoy a “foreign”, different vacation 
— without elaborate planning or preparation. This grand ~** 
holidayland combines the charm of the “faraway” with / 
the travel convenience of the “close-to-home” and in its 
tremendous variety of beautiful playlands you'll surely 
find a site to suit you. See your travel or transportation 
agent soon; send the coupon now. 





01-5-13-54-01 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 
Please send your 48-page, full-colour book on vacation 
attractions in all parts of Canada ......... 
Tell me where 16 mm sound films on Canadian travel 


subjects are available in the U.'S.A.........0 
Check V as required 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT 


Address. 








Town State 















































Feature for Feature — ) 


is the LOWEST PRICED 10-key 
adding machine you can buy! 











@ for noiseless operation 


® for ease of 
operation 


© for speed 


@ for modern 
design 
By the makers 


of famous FACIT 
10-key touch calculator. 


®@ for electrical 
engineering 


You can count on an Odhner. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
FACIT INC. Dept. U | 


114 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4 


SOLD AND SERVICED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


big location problem ...WHAT’S YOURS? 


To produce and distribute a new line of indus- 
trial chemicals in the rich northeast market, a 
manufacturer needed a new plant site close to 
alargesource of soft, low-mineral-content water. 
A steady flow of 15 second-feet, at less than 25 
parts per million total hardness were “‘musts.”’ 
Confidential, detailed information supplied by 
the Industrial Location Service of the State 
of New York enabled the manufacturer to se- 
lect, quickly, the right location from a number 
of suggested sites. 





You can get complete, accurate and confi- 
dential information—without obligation—from 
the Industria] Location Service, on the follow- 
ing important site factors: Labor, sites, raw ma- 
terials, transportation, community services, mar- 
kets, power and fuel, available buildings, and 
state regulations. 


GET FREE BROCHURE: ‘“‘Industrial 
Location Service.’’ Also detailed 
physical map of N. Y. State.Write 
New York State Department of 
Commerce, Room 708, 112StateSt., 
Albany, N.Y. 
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Industrial Location Service of 
New York State 
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CAN and CANNOT do ajliz: 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: b 


What you as a businessman 











MACHINE TOOLS. You can, as 

manufacturer of machine tools, 9 
more of your products for nondefeng? ‘ 
use. The Business and Defense Servicg ‘ 
Administration changes its rules so th adin 
manufacturers of most types of met od 
working machines can use 60 per cent 
their production to fill nondefense order 
with 40 per cent being reserved for 
fense production. The change goes inj 
effect with June deliveries. 













* * * 


can act as a_ private purchasin 
agent for the Defense Department ey 


the Government. The Supreme Co 
holds that the Armed Services Act ¢ 
1947 authorizes the military forces to 


agents, other than their own personné ( 
to handle details of purchases. 
con 

ail ae utti 

CAPITAL GAIN. You can, as aru 
officer of a company, treat as a capi f ar 


purchase warrants that you bought fro 
the company for less than market value 
A court of appeals rules that sale of sucj ) 

_ 
duri 
that 


warrants was a capital transaction, for i 
come tax purposes, 





TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You can kk 

held in violation of the Taft-Hartlef 
law if you enforce a rule against unicgpille 
solicitation in your plant but distribut of t 
antiunion letters and pamphlets during‘ 
working hours. The National Labo plar 
Relations Board decides that an employept 
illegally interfered with a collective 
bargaining election being held for bij 
employes by such action. 






* oo con 

FARM LOANS. You can, as a farms 
probably count on faster action if 
getting a loan from the Farmers Home 
Administration. The Secretary of Aggie 
culture says changes in operations of theoul 
agency should mean quicker loans. 


* % * ( 


RADIOISOTOPES. You can perhap}i" 


find some use in your business {0 th 
radioisotopes—radioactive by-products ojm 
atomic energy. The Small Business Ag 
ministration has available at its fielf, 
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oes free copies of a report, “Ra- 
“ pisotopes and Small Business.” The 
byklet discusses use of radioisotopes for 
jckness gauges and wear measure- 
ents, for inducing chemical reactions, 
eliminating static and possibly for cold 
do }ailization of foods and other products. 
urt 

ns: 


han 


* 


mM LUMBER. You can obtain from the 

Government Printing Office, Wash- 
gton 25, D.C., copies of the Commerce 
bepartment’s revised standards for soft- 


Nn, as bs ae . 
ols od lumber. The publication sells for 
dofel Scents. Its recommendations cover the 


ic standards used by the industry for 


service 2 : ‘ 
so thpading, measuring and inspecting soft- 
metuod lumber. 

cent * *% 

ordey 


for df] BUSINESS LOSSES. You can, as a 
merchant, take an income tax de- 
luction for the full amount of your loss 
om the monthly sales to a bank, at a 
iscount, of your uncollected installment 
5. Yopocounts. The Internal Revenue Service 
shasiniy that sales of such accounts receivable 
t evepiie deductible in fulb as business losses 
ved ppven though the accounts were sold for 
Coygancing purposes. 
Act 0 * 


eS ink 


* * 


to us 

sonndfid CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. You can- 
not, as operator of a hotel, take an 

come tax deduction for the cost of 

putting in a sprinkler system for fire pro- 
as jgetion. The Tax Court holds that the cost 

1 capil an installation of this kind is a capital 
stockfspenditure rather than an ordinary bus- 

t fronpiless expense. 

value, 











* * * 


f suc 
for ina UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 
cannot safely tell your employes, 
(wing a union’s organizing campaign, 
that you have dropped plans for a plant 
an b@espansion because the union moved into 
artlegtte plant. NLRB finds that a company 
unioitterfered with an election, in violation 
ribut@l the Taft-Hartley Act, when the gen- 
luringal manager told workers that expansion 
LabopPlans had been shelved because of “this 


loyepoutside foreign move.” 
ctive a 
mr hij 


NLRB PROCEDURE. You cannot 

expect to get the Labor Board, while 
considering a complaint of unfair labor 
rmergpractice, to look into the truth or falsity 
on im non-Communist affidavits filed by a 
Jomeiion’s officers. Two courts of appeals 
Agrifdecide that such investigations would be 
of thepout of place during NLRB hearings. 










Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
haps are based upon decisions and rulings of 
sf ‘ourts and Government bureaus. In making 
: their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
ts many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
| Adot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
fielq@’°8LD Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
material. 
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a royal Viking means —— 


Regal 
Luxury to & 


Visit any 

or all these 
extra cities 
for only the 
MUNICH fare 





You get a new concept of “first class service” when STUTTGART 
you first fly S-A-S. Here are people whose quiet tact FRANKFURT 
in anticipating your wishes was developed through po 


generations of friendly hospitality. Relax in the ‘ HAMBURG 
spacious luxury of a dependable, American-built 1 cae 
DC-6B, flown with Scandinavian skill. Enjoy © GENEVA 
noble wines, matchless dining, incomparable a. 
service scaled to the taste of royalty. LONDON 


See Your S-A-S Travel Agent 





SCAVOINAVIAN AIREINES SVSTEN 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


S-A-S serves more cities in Europe it 
than any transatlantic airline F 


re 
ore 





Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 





U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT ; 
24th & N Streets, N. W. i 
Washington 7, D. C. ‘ 
Please send a free copy of ‘‘U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” i 

with my compliments to the persons listed below: ; 
1 If possible send the February 19, 1954 issue. ‘ 
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A diller, 


Any locknut be- 
comes a capital 
investment when 
it lowers assembly 
costs, sharply 
reduces mainte- 
nance, or improves 
a product. That’s why more and 
more executives are finding it worth 
their while to study the use of lock- 
nuts on their products or in their 
plants. It would be a capital idea if 
every executive did. 

A locknut is a means of fastening 
something on a stud or bolt so that 
it won’t come loose. Plain nuts and 
lockwashers, castellated nuts and 
cotter pins, and various other com- 





a dollar, a locknut 


binations are all considered lacking 
devices. But SPS feels that only one 
locknut completely meets the quali- 
fications for a fastener of this kind— 
and that’s a FLExLoc Self-Locking 
Nut. Here’s why— 

A FLEXLOc is all metal, made of 
specially hardened alloy steel. It is 
therefore not affected by high tem- 
peratures, oil or water. 

A FLEXLOC is made in one piece. 
You have nothing to assemble, lose 
or forget. It is simple to use, easy 
and fast to apply. 

A FLEXLOc completely eliminates 
expensive and time-consuming main- 
tenance. You can forget about a 
FLEXLOc once the locking threads 





scholar 


are fully engaged—whether the nut 
is seated or not. Yet it can be removed 
—and used over and over again— 
without losing locking efficiency. 

No wonder FLEx.ocs have solved 
such tough fastening problems as 
those encountered in power looms, 
milling machines, shackle bolts, #7 
heavy packaging. Made only by SPS#) 
of Jenkintown, FLEXxLoc locknuts 
are available in a full range of sizes 
from industrial distributors every- 
where. STANDARD PRESSED STEEL 
Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISIONS 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIAR 























Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Keep an eye on the consumer. He now holds the key to business health. 
Current business slide will go further if consumer buying falls very much. 
Dip will be corrected soon if consumer buying rises or stays strong. 











Reason why consumer actions need to be watched closely is that they now are 
the mainstay of business activity. Most other business factors are in a declin- 
ing phase at the moment--Government spending; inventory purchases of business; 
plant and equipment investment. 


At present, business is engaged in trimming inventories, chiefly because 
output ran ahead of demand last year. Now, if final sales drop, inventory cuts 
will become more difficult, will have an adverse effect on production. 


At the moment the consumer is giving a fairly good account of himself. 

Retail-store sales in January, seasonally adjusted, are estimated at 13.75 
billion dollars. That's a l per cent decline from December, a 3 per cent drop 
from January, 1953--nothing much to get alarmed about. 

Buying in retail stores gives few signs of taking any drastic fall. 

Spending for services, including rents, is in a rising trend. 








There is no sign yet that the consumer--the hope of the experts who analyze 
business trends--is going to dash those hopes. 


Dollar sales of various stores show different trends. 

Clothing stores seem to be suffering most, just now, from slow sales. 
These stores showed a decline of 9 per cent from December, and a year-to-year 
dip in sales of 15 per cent. This is not expected to continue. 

Auto dealers are hit rather hard, too. Their sales were down 6 per cent 
from December and 12 per cent from a year ago. Auto sales, however, were at an 
abnormally high level throughout early 1953. 

General-merchandise stores, including department stores, showed a 4 per 
cent drop from December, but ran 1 per cent above a year ago. 

Hardware stores, building-material dealers, farm-implement dealers had a 3 
per cent sales gain over December, but a 3 per cent drop from last year. 

Furniture and appliance stores managed to push sales up in January by 2 per 
cent, but still lagged 2 per cent below a year ago. 

Significance of these details is that there does not seem to be any trend 
toward a sharp decline in buying, just a shift in consumer preferences. That 
kind of shift goes on all the time. 

















Food=-store sales dipped 2 per cent from December to January, probably 
because of price drops. Drugstore sales sagged a bit. But service stations are 
running 9 per cent ahead of a year ago. People also are eating out as often as 
ever. Restaurant sales gained a bit in January, held even with a year ago. 

, (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Textile industry is probably due for an upturn before very long. 

Production of textiles turned down in mid-1953 and has been sagging since. 
Output also was relatively low for this industry in 1952. 

Production cycle in the textile industry usually is short. Downward trend 
seldom lasts longer than a year. So an upturn by midsummer seems likely. 

There are other reasons to expect recovery in textiles--the rise in the 
population, the backlog of consumer savings, the fact that, workers who lose jobs 
often get unemployment benefits to buy food and clothing. 








What you are quite likely to see this year is an upturn in sales--and 
production--of several lines of soft goods, while sales may lag in the hard- 
goods section, where volume has been heavy in recent years. 


Employment figures indicate that the current slide in activity is taking 
place chiefly in manufacturing. 

Factory jobs in January were reported by the Labor Department to be down 
771,000 from a year ago, divided 499,000 in durables, 272,000 in nondurables. 
Nonfactory employment, however, was 125,000 larger than a year ago. 

Gains came in trade, finance and service industries--indicating that, at 
the point of final sale, consumer demand still is active. 

















Construction industry continues to turn up favorable business news. 

Contract awards reported by F. W. Dodge Corporation for 37 Eastern States 
show the largest dollar volume for any January in history. 

Total comes to more than 1.1 billion dollars, for a gain of 7 per cent over 
January; 1953, and 28 per cent over January, 1952. 

Industrial and commercial contracts show a 16 per cent jump. 

Residential awards ran 1 per cent ahead of a year ago. 














Heavy-engineering contracts for public works, utilities gained 4 per cent. 

Seasonal drop from December also was smaller than last year. Decline was 
11 per cent, against a 27 per cent drop from December, 1952, to January, 1953. 

Point to note is that these are forward commitments for new building. They 
indicate a high rate of activity for several months ahead. 











It's trends such as these that account for relative optimism for 1954. 

Professional economists from Government, industry, research organizations 
are telling the Joint Economic Committee that a depression is very unlikely. 

Leading opinion still is that, while 1954 will not be as good as 1953, it 
Should stack up better than 1952. This appraisal comes both from analysts who 
support the Eisenhower program and from those who favor more Government action. 

Bank letters, too, reflect some confidence. No more than a mild downward 
adjustment is expected by New York City's Chase National and National City, by 
Boston's First National and Chicago's Northern Trust Company. 











A survey by Standard Factors Corporation, a financing concern, indicates 
that plant and equipment investment for 1954 first half will equal 1953. That 
is a sign that business leaders are confident, too. 


Farm program doesn't appear likely to be changed this year. Farmers hear 


officials ask for more flexible price supports, then vote to keep them high. 
Outlook is that Congress will not run counter to farm opinion this year. 
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INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUMITIES 
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. FREE—Write 
for this free color- 


4 y 

illustrated booklet, 
/FIND OUT ABOUT THE awa of P tna 
, Land of Plenty. 
See department 


address in copy 
text. 


It will cost you only a 3-cent stamp or a phone call to investigate 
The Land of Plenty. 

The Norfolk and Western’s Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment has a half-century of experience in helping manufacturers to 
find ideal plant sites in this great and growing region. 

N. & W. plant location specialists understand the problems of 
plant location as related to manufacture and distribution. 

They speak your language. 

When they receive your inquiry, they will go to work 
immediately and give you specific answers to your 
specific problems. 


They work quietly, quickly and dependably. And 
you can bank upon their complete respect for 
your confidence. 


Shop before you buy. But before the 
first bite—investigate the Land of Plenty. 
It may be the best business decision you 
have ever made... you have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. Address the 
Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer U-320, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, Va. 





Depend upon these industrial advantages in The 
Land of Plenty: Varied raw materials . . . dependable 
manpower ...N. & W. Precision Transportation ... 
plenty of power and industrial water ... nearness 
to the world’s finest Bituminous Coal . . . reasonable 
tax structures... good climate ... sensible real 
estate values ... room to grow... clean, progressive 
communities . . . ‘nearness to domestic markets and, 
through the Port of Norfolk, nearness to world markets. 


NLT 


oth Western. 


*The Land of Plenty —the six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 


- -= Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 


LAND OF PLENTY 
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BETTER BREAK FOR EXECUTIVES 


Tax Plan Opens Way to Bigger Pensions 


Pension plans of the strictly 
private sort may get a new set 
of rules and a new stimulus be- 
fore very long. 

Republican tax leaders are 
writing a whole new body of 
law governing employe pension 
and profit-sharing plans. 

Proposals could inspire thou- 
sands of new pension plans. The 
lure: Bigger retirement income 
for company executives. 


One of industry’s knottiest problems 
—how to give executives enough in- 
come after taxes—is to become far 
simpler if the Eisenhower tax plan is 
approved. 

New vroposals, offered by the Presi- 
dent and approved by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, are expected to 
make adequate executive pay easier than 
at any time since taxes began to drain off 
the big part of higher salaries. 

Idea, specifically, is to rewrite tax 
rules covering employe pension and 


profit-sharing plans. These plans already 
are used by more than 23,000 companies 
to give employes “future” income—in- 
come not taxed until the employe is re- 
tired and in a lower tax bracket. 

Thousands of other companies, it’s be- 
lieved, would set up these plans if tax 
rules permitted bigger pensions for key 
employes. That is what the Republican 
tax bill is designed to allow. 

Result is to be of immense importance 
to companies that have been struggling 
for years with the problem of attracting 
and keeping competent executives. 

New pension rules—first complete 
set in the form of a law ever attempted 
by Congress—are being readied to re- 
place the regulations written in the 
Treasury Department under the New and 
“Fair” Deals. These are the rules that de- 
termine whether a firm gets tax exemp- 
tion on income it contributes to a pension 
or profit-sharing plan. 

As the rules now stand, a plan must 
cover most of a company’s employes if 
it is to qualify for tax exemption. Ap- 
proved plans generally must benefit at 
least 56 per cent—often 70 per cent— 
of all regular employes who have five or 
more years of service. In addition. no 
company can contribute more for a high- 


paid employe, in relation to salary, than 
for a lower-paid employe. 

What this means is that any company 
that provides a generous pension plan 
for key executives must include pen- 
sions for most of its workers—and with 
proportionately equal contributions and 
benefits. That, businessmen explain, 
can make costs prohibitive—particu- 
larly since plans once started’ must be 
continued through good years and bad. 

These same _ restrictions apply to 
profit-sharing plans—under which com- 
panies set aside a part of each year’s 
earnings, usually for retirement pen- 
sions. 

Now, if proposals are enacted into law, 
these rules will be eased substantially. 
Existing plans will remain as tax exempt 
and permanent as ever. 

Smaller pension plans, with smaller 
costs, will be permitted if.new rules go 
through. Half a dozen provisions are 
offered to qualify plans as not discrimi- 
natory in favor of key executives—and, 
therefore, tax-free. Just how companies 
of different sizes will be affected is 
shown in detail in the chart on this page. 

Take, for example, a small company 
with 50 regular employes who have five 

(Continued on page 118) 


TAX-FREE PENSION SYSTEMS: 


How Changes in Rules for Companies Would Work 
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el a 
Announcing... 


A SIGNIFICANT STEP FORWARD 
IN THE PRESENTATION OF 
INVESTMENT HELP AND ADVICE 


New, Easy-to-Grasp Method of Furnishing Information and Guidance on Common Stocks 







—Designed to Meet TODAY'S INVESTMENT NEEDS, as Revealed in Nation-Wide Study. 


Now Brought to You in MOODY’S 


We are proud to bring to your attention the NEW investment 
aids being employed in the weekly issues of Moopy’s STocK 
SuRVEY, effective immediately. 


These new aids are designed to give you the investment in- 
formation you want, in a manner that is (a) easy to under- 
stand, (b) easy to apply to your individual investment objectives. 


A two-year period of intensive study and research furnished 
the basis for these changes. We discovered, from a survey con- 
ducted for us by an independent fact-finding research organiza- 
tion, the answers to two fundamental questions: (1) What type 
of investment information and guidance can best serve your 
needs as an investor? (2) How do you prefer to have this data 
presented to you? 


Now, Moopy’s Stock SuRVEY in its NEW form reflects the 
answers to these expressed needs and desires. Here are a few of 
the outstanding new features: 


1. MOODY'S “RANKING SCORES” ON INDIVIDUAL STOCKS. This is a simple, 
clear and precise yardstick by which you are able to compare one stock 
with another, based on their: 

(a) Long-Term Price Performance 
(b) Recent Market Performance Record 
(c) Long-Term Dividend Stability Record 


A numerical “Ranking Score” shows you at a glance the current status 
of each of the stocks analyzed or listed in each week’s issue of Moopy’s 
Stock Survey. You can instantly compare the past record of Stock 
“A” against Stock “B” with respect to long-term growth . .. or on the 
basis of reliability of past dividend payments. Also, you can readily see 
how the recent market behavior of each stock analyzed in the Survey 
compares with the over-all Moody’s 125 Industrials Stock Average. More- 
over, a Basic Supplementary Bulletin gives you an initial listing of the 
“Ranking Scores” of 325 widely-held common stocks—arranged both 
alphabetically and by order of ranking. 


2. ADVICE FOR ACTION, -You get brief, clear summaries—on a single page of 
the Stock Survey—stating Moody’s “recommendations for action” regard- 
ing each of the stocks analyzed in each week’s issue. 


3. STOCK BRIEFS. A new weekly page gives you concise interpretations of 
“what the news means” in relation to stocks discussed in recent issues of 
the Survey. Earnings, corporate and political news, plans for new financing 
or for new products, unusual market movements—these and other impor- 
tant events are interpreted in the light of their effect upon your investments. 


FAST-READING ANALYSES OF INDIVIDUAL STOCKS. Without financial jar- 
gon, these analyses tell you the latest facts about a particular stock... 
give you quick details of the stock’s financial record . . . summarize the 
stock’s outlook for near-term and long-term investment. : 
The new investment aids described above are a significant step forward, which 
we believe will make Moopy’s Stock Survey of even 
greater practical value than ever before in its 45 years of 
publication. 
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Moody’s Investors Service 


STOCK SURVEY 


In addition to these new treatments, the 

Stock Survey will continue to provide: 
INDUSTRY ANALYSES—Sales and earn- 
ings prospects of important industries, with 
specific stock recommendations. 
“BUYLISTS”—Recommended stocks, to 
help you fill in your portfolio according to 
the program you are working on—growth, 
liberal income, or secure but steady income. 
MARKET AND BUSINESS OUTLOOK— 
Moody's analysis of the business and com- 
modity situation .. . and other timely invest- 
ment subjects. You get clear, concise com- 
ments on what to expect as a result of recent 
developments, and how to act upon them. 
STOCK POLICY—Weekly guidance on what 
to do to arrange your holdings in conformity 
with current market risks and opportunities. 
BUSINESS AND MARKET TREND IN- 
DICATORS—Weekly indexes of common 
stock prices and yields, commodity prices, 
and business trends. 
SPECIAL LISTS OF STOCKS—Depression- 
resistant issues . . . stocks favored by pro- 
posals to reduce dividend taxation . . . atom- 
ic energy stocks—and other stock lists of 
timely interest and importance. 

THIS ANNOUNCEMENT can give you but a 
glimpse of the attractiveness and worth of 
MOODY’‘S STOCK SURVEY. To help you judge 
for yourself how much value it holds for 
you, we invite you to accept the next 5 
weekly issues on a get-acquainted basis, at 
the special ‘‘guest-subscription” rate of $5. 


Here are some of the noteworthy invest- 
ment aids scheduled to appear in the next 5 
weekly issues: MAJOR STUDY OF ELECTRIC 
POWER STOCKS (which outperformed both 
rails and industrials in 1953) . . . ANALYSIS 
OF RADIO & TV STOCKS .. . THE MARKET 
EFFECTS OF PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLA- 
TION .. . STOCKS SUITABLE UNDER THE NEW 
NYSE INSTALLMENT PLAN ... ANALYSES OF 
35 INDIVIDUAL STOCKS including: STANDARD 
OIL OF INDIANA, STANDARD OIL OF NEW 
JERSEY, PARKE DAVIS, CHRYSLER, A&P, ZE- 
NITH, OWENS-ILLINOIS, AIR REDUCTION, 
FIRESTONE—and 26 others. 


Simply fill in the coupon below and return 
it today to enter your “guest subscription.” 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


Investment Advisors since 1909 
65 Broapway, NEw York 6, N. Y. 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14 
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USN-219 
Please send me the next 5 weekly issues of MOODY’S STOCK 
SURVEY at the special ‘‘guest-subscription” rate of $5, for which 
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Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpo- 
rated, a Maryland Corpo- 
ration, on January 26, 1954, 
declared the following 
quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
Company’s $5.00 par 
value Common Stock. 





$1.00 per share on its 
% Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock are payable April 1,1954 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 
3,1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
January 26, 1954 




















V.L.P. 


More than ever before, the 





people who have the responsi- 
ble jobs in American business 
and industry must keep in- 
formed on the important 
news of the day that affects 
their business and personal 
planning and decisions. 

The choice of such men, in 
management, production, 


engineering, sales, finance, 
and all 
business structure, is “U.S. 
News & World Report” as 


the magazine most useful to 


phases of today’s 


them. 

By appearing in “U.S. News 
& World Report,” advertising 
gains important readership by 
appearing alongside news of 
such importance and useful- 
ness. 


Paid Circulation Now More 


Than 660,000 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Reckefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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. . . Bigger firms benefit most from proposed changes 


or more years of service. Any plan that 
this firm sets up for its top executives will 
have to include at least 28 employes to 
be tax-free under present rules. 

If the Republican bill goes through, 
though, this employer will be able to use 
a new rule that says, in effect: For a 
company with at least 20 regular work- 
ers with five years’ service, no plan will 
be called “discriminatory” if it benefits 
a fourth of its employes. With 50 work- 
ers, this firm can cover as few as 13. 

Advantages of the proposed rules are 
much greater for bigger companies. 

The firm with 1,000 full-time, five-year 
workers, for example, now must cover at 
least 560—and the company could be 
forced to include 700. If the proposals 
are adopted, the company can cover as 
few as 250—a fourth of its employes. 

Or take a really big company, one 
with 100,000 full-time workers who have 
five years’ service. To set up a plan un- 
der today’s rules, this company might 
have to include 56,000, or more. One 
proposed rule, for this firm, would make 
a whopping difference. 

That proposed rule says this: A plan 
will be approved as nondiscriminatory if 
no more than 10 per cent of its members 
are “key executives.” “Key executives” 
are defined as the top 10 per cent on the 
pay roll—but not more than 100. A 
company with hundreds of thousands of 
employes, in other words, will have no 
more than 100 “key executives.” 

So the maximum number that this 
company needs to include will be 10 
times this 100, or 1,000. That compares 
with 56,000 for this company now. 

Even larger firms can qualify their 
plans by covering no more than 1,000— 
assuming the new rules go through. 
These companies, thus, will be able to 
give key employes a liberal pension 
plan that will not have to provide costly 
benefits for thousands of others. 

The company that already has a pen- 
sion plan may still be able to benefit 
from these proposed new rules. Pension 
plans, once started, of course, are hard to 
scrap or modify—unless the Internal 
Revenue Commissioner can be con- 
vinced that sound business practice re- 
quires a change. But the employer who 
already has a pension plan in effect can 
add another one—a new plan designed 
more specifically for key executives. : 

Profit-sharing plans are listed for 
even more substantial rule changes. 

Shared profits, first of all, can be re- 
stricted to smaller groups of employes if 
the proposed program is adopted. This 
means bigger benefits to each partici- 
pant for any given contribution by the 
employer. The new rules would provide 


the same yardsticks for “discrimina- 
tion” in profit-sharing and stock-bonus 
plans as in pension plans, A big com- 
pany, in other words, would be allowed 
to set up a profit-sharing plan for its top 
1,000 salary earners. 

Proposals also would permit an em- 
ployer to make bigger contributions in 
behalf of his executives. Under present 
rules, he must contribute the same per- 
centage of wages for every participant 
in his plan. Under proposed rules, he 
will need to do that with only 75 per 
cent of his total contribution. He can 
set aside a fourth of shared profits for 
the benefit of key executives. 

One limit is prescribed for this rule. 
Profits paid into a plan for each individ- 
ual can’t be more than twice as large 
for executives—in relation to salary— 
as for lower-paid employes. 

To see what this can mean, take a com- 
pany that has been setting aside earn- 
ings equal to 10 per cent of its pay roll. 
Under present rules, this provides a $400 
annual contribution for the $4,000-a- 
year wage earner, and $4,000 a year in 
behalf of the $40,000 executive. Under 
proposed rules, the company could set 
aside additional profits equal to 5 per 
cent of total pay roll, and reserve it for 
key executives. That could mean $8,000 
for the $40,000 executive. 

Companies already contributing the 
legal maximum of 15 per cent of pay roll 
to a profit-sharing or stock-bonus plan 
will be unable to pay in any larger 
amounts under the new rules. To take 
advantage of the proposed changes, they 
will have to reallocate their contributions 
among their employes. 

Other changes, too, are offered in 
the Republican program. 

Under one proposal, a pension plan 
will not be held to discriminate in favor 
of empléye stockholders unless more 
than 30 per cent of contributions is for 
the benefit of such stockholders. Rules 
now leave that to the Commissioner. 

Under proposed rules, moreover, 
plans will not always have to be ap- 
proved in advance by the Commission- 
er. In the past, with no clear rules to go 
by, companies have waited months, even 
years, for approval of their plans. If the 
new program is enacted, rules will be 
set forth in law, and the company that 
sets up a plan meeting the requirements 
will feel safe to go ahead. 

Businessmen who want to adopt a 
plan that does not conform in detail 
with the yardsticks provided, of course, 
will still have to get approval of the 
Commissioner. But, with fewer plans re- 
quiring advance clearance, that approval 
is expected to take less time. 
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Both of these laundries had fires. One was completely 
destroyed . . . the loss estimated at $250,000. The other, 
the Calhoun Laundry Company, Calhoun, Ga., escaped 
with only negligible damage. 


Yet the fire in the Calhoun plant, caused by a burned-out 
lint pipe, might have spread through the laundry. Why 
didn’t it? Because a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System 
(which had snuffed out several fires before) quickly 
checked the flames. 


Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever and 
whenever it strikes, night or day, with automatic certainty. 
Seventy-six years experience proves this. 


1) GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 





Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of 
Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 





And now, with the new Grinnell Automatic Spray Sprin- 
klers, you get far more efficient water distribution. Less 
water puts out more fire. The newly-designed heads can be 
installed in practically any existing sprinkler system 
simply by taking out the old heads and screwing in the new. 


A Grinnell Sprinkler System often pays for itself in a few 
years through reductions in insurance premiums. So, if 
you have fire insurance, you're probably paying for 
Grinnell Fire Protection anyway . . . why not have it? 
For complete details, mail coupon below. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
286 West Exchange Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


r 
| 

| . 
| Please send me your new illustrated booklet, “Grinnell 
| Automatic Spray Sprinklers”. 
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Take your pick...then pick the SOUTH! 





SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| | WASHINGTON, D. C. 








The Southern Serves the South 





Some industrialists predict still greater business activity 
in 1954. Others see a “leveling-off” period ahead. 


Either way, the modern South is uniquely prepared to 
help industries of every kind meet the challenge of the 
future. The economy of the Southland today is healthy, 
diversified, deep-rooted. Here in the South there is an 
unbeatable combination of natural and created resources, 
growing markets, willing workers and economical 
transportation. 


So, pick your prophecy —then pick the place that 
encourages visions of industrial growth to become 
down-to-earth reality ... 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Horry A, Wp 


President 











] ‘a Business Around the World 
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>> London Stock Exchange is booming--even more than Wall Street. 
British stock prices are just about the highest they have ever been. On 





the average, they've moved up about 15 per cent in the last 12 months. 
American stocks, rising strongly since September, are close to where they 
were a year ago. U.S. investors don't seem bothered by the business decline. 
British investors, taking their cue from Wall Street, aren't worrying much 
about a deep U.S. recession, either. Instead, they are watching things at home 
--such as fattening dividends, growing profits, record industrial production. 
Current labor troubles and wage demands don't seem to bother British 
investors, even though higher wages will either cut into profit margins or push 
up selling prices (a serious matter for British exports already hard to sell). 
Ignoring of this major cloud on the economic horizon points up the specu- 
lative nature of the British stock boom. Buying, in heavy volume, seems to be 
across the board rather than in selective groups of stocks. 














b >> Higher dividend trend is a potent factor in the British bull market. 

Odd fact is that managerial groups have been scared into paying bigger 
dividends. They got into the habit of conservative distributions under the 
restraining influence of the Labor Government of 1945-51. Meanwhile, postwar 
inflation boosted the money value of the physical assets of British firms. 

Result: Many stocks, with low dividend rates, have been selling for much 
less than the real value of their assets. In recent months, sharp operators 
have been moving in on sSupercautious companies holding excessive reserves, by 
offering to buy shares at Somewhat above the market quotation. 

When control was gained, some assets were sold or reserves were invaded. 

Rich dividends were declared. Such stocks then zoomed up in price. 

Handsome profits have been made by these financial bloodletters. 

What's more, these profits are tax-free. There's no capital-gains tax in 
Britain. And there's no law to prevent such fancy activities. (Several similar 
"take over" deals have been worked in the U.S. in recent years). 

All this has scared business managers in Britain. They are now making sure 
that their shares are not quoted far below their real value. Fastest way to do 
this is by sweetening dividends. This is being done--in many stocks. 

Sudden burst of bigger dividends pushes up stock prices and feeds the 
Speculative fervor of the market. Meanwhile, from the ranks of the Labor Party 
comes a rumbling demand for a capital-gains tax. 

















>> Altogether, the British seem in a gambling mood. More British businessmen 
are trekking to Moscow to see if they can hit the jack pot on Russian trade. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


Four distinct groups of British businessmen--representing most of the 
export industries--are in Moscow, looking for orders. Despite big talk, the 
Kremlin negotiators have actually signed only a few small contracts. 

The British Government welcomes any trade with Russia, so long as it does 
not involve strategic materials. About half of the items the Russians say they 
want to buy from Britain are considered strategic. 

London feels Britons in Moscow are overenthusiastic about actual trade 
possibilities. Fact is, Russians have bought an annual average of only 9 
million dollars' worth of British goods in the last three years. Now they are 
talking about stepping up their buying thirtyfold. Considering their other 
trade commitments, it's difficult to see how the Russians would pay for such 
huge quantities of British goods, unless they dipped heavily into their gold 
reserves. The Russians may expect to buy largely on credit. 











>> Several Western countries are not too happy with the way their trade deals 
with Moscow are turning out. These bilateral agreements usually call for 
balanced trade in each direction. But Russian buying often tends to run ahead 
of Russian selling. For example, the French, Argentines, Greeks, Italians re- 
cently have found it's hard to get Russian products in the quantities promised. 





Russians' tactic, in such cases, is to make new promises of delivery (as 
they have just done to the Italians and Argentines) or to suggest a new line of 
credit (as they have to the French). Countries, like these, anxious to build up 
exports and to get Supplies from nondollar sources are under pressure to go 
along with Russia's game. Moscow counts on this. 

Such trade tactics are borrowed right out of Hitler's book. 








>> Despite this, Moscow's trade campaign is making an impression in Western 
Europe=--no doubt about it. For example, see what is reported from Zurich: 
Swiss firms note a considerable increase in recent weeks in Russian in- 
quiries for machinery and consumer goods. The Swiss are inclined to take these 
seriously. They expect now that there will be considerable competition among 
British, German and French industries for Russian business, and the Swiss them- 
selves have no intention of standing idly by. They will compete, too. 
"Competition for Russian business" is a phrase to Moscow's liking. 





>> Zurich also reports that the Russians are ready to compete in certain 
products for a piece of the Western market. 

Russian offers of steel in Western Europe are 10 to 20 per cent below the 
prices posted by the European Coal and Steel Community. 

Russian gasoline (high quality) is sold in Switzerland for less than gas 
imported by British and American oil-company affiliates. Russian gas prices are 
also undercutting the competition in France. Russian oil products now are sold 
in Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Finland. And deliveries are promised to Argentina, 
Italy, Brazil, Israel. Quantities of Russian oil involved so far aren't great. 
But penetration of the Western markets is spreading, month by month. 








>> Meanwhile, Moscow has just invited all the chief countries of South Asia 
and the Far East to send delegations to discuss trade and also technical aid for 
agriculture, flood controls, food processing, etc. Sounds like Moscow's Point 

Four program. It's the Oriental thrust of a world trade campaign. 
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XEROGRAPHY AT BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SPEEDS PAPERWORK ! 


December 12, 1953 . . . Bell X-IA flies at record speed of 1650 miles per hour 


How XEROGRAPHY Cuts Duplicating Costs 
33 L% FOR BELL AIRCRAFT 


THE BELL X-IA is the world’s fastest 
airplane. Xerography is the world’s fast- 
est, most versatile way to copy original 
material on to paper masters for offset 
duplicating. 

Bell Aircraft Corporation cuts dupli- 
cating costs 333% and speeds production 
of a vast variety of paperwork by using 
paper masters prepared by xerography. 

Forms, letters, bulletins, charts, graphs, 
manuals, engineering drawings, govern- 
ment regulations or anything written, 
typed, drawn or printed can be repro- 
duced with photographic accuracy in 
about 3 minutes on to an offset paper 


master for run off of multiple copies on an 
offset duplicator. Original copy may be 
enlarged, reduced or reproduced same size 
by xerography in XeroX Lith-Master* 
copying equipment. With xerography, 
copies can be made from one or both sides 
of original material. 


For use in diazo type machines, translu- 
cent intermediates can be made from any 
original subject in the same speedy way. 


There is no limit to the versatility of the 
dry, electrostatic, direct positive xerog- 
raphy process in paperwork duplicating 


applications. *A trademark of The Haloid Company 


WRI 1, for ‘‘proof of performance”’ folders showing how companies of all kinds are cutting costs 
and saving time with xerography. For instance: Certified Grocers of California, Ltd., 
—a saves $15,000 a year on Price List Order Book alone. H. L. Green Co., Inc., saves 
$9,600 a year and speeds merchandise information and price lists to its chain of stores. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


54-115X HALOID STREET * ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Toronto 2, Ontario 


CANADA—The Haloid Company 
of Canada, Ltd., 728 Bay Street, 


CORPORATION 


SOME USERS IN 
DIFFERENT FIELDS 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Ford Motor Company 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
National Gypsum Co. 
CHEMICAL 
Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. 


EDUCATION * 
University of Nebraska 


GOVERNMENT 
Federal, Stote, City 
INSURANCE 
America Fore Insurance 
Group 
MANUFACTURING : 
Wallace Barnes Company 
METALS 
Aluminum Company of 
America 


OPTICAL 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


PETROLEUM 
Atlantic Refining Co. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Peninsular Telephone 
Company 
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01n CO: ROCHE? 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 
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The volume of goods produced and dis- 
tributed is still declining slowly as 
business firms try to reduce inventories. 

The auto industry turned out 125,600 
cars and trucks in the week ended 
February 6. Down for the fourth 
straight week, the output was 13 per 
cent below the first week of January, 
9 per cent below a year ago. Con- 
gestion of stocks of new and used cars 
in the hands of dealers stands in the 
way of the normal spring expansion 
of output. 

Steel mills scheduled operations at 74 
per cent of capacity in the week end- 
ed February 13, down 0.4 of a point. 
The price of steel scrap dropped to 
$26.67 a ton, 40 per cent below last 
year’s high. 

Paperboard output, a mirror of activity 
in industries making soft goods and 
consumer hard goods, fell 5 per cent 
in the week ended February 6. Jan- 
uary output was 5 per cent below a 
year ago. Unfilled orders on February 
1 were 27 per cent below the same 
date in 1953. 

Factory output, at 128 on the indicator, 
was 2 per cent below November, 8 
below last year’s peak. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
were 11.4 per cent below a year ago. 

Unemployment was still growing in the 
first week of February, but apparently 
at a slower rate than in January. The 
rise in continued claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation in the week end- 
ed February 6 was the smallest since 
December. 

Jobs in manufacturing shrank 382,000 
from December to January, about 
twice the normal decline for that 
period. The main reductions were in 
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metal-consuming, textile, apparel and 
leather-goods industries. 

The work week in factories dropped 
four fifths of an hour in January, the 
largest decline for the month in recent 
years. For metal-consuming, textile 
and apparel industries, the drop was 
more than seasonal. 

Business failures rose to 238 in the 
week ended February 6, half again as 
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many as a year ago and the largest 
figure since 1942. 

Business inventories, shown in the top 
chart, have begun to drop. Business at 
last is producing and _ stocking less 
goods than it sells. For manufacturers, 
the liquidation has been small com- 
pared with the build-up. Distributors, 
except for auto dealers, have kept 



































their stocks low in relation to sales, 
Largest accumulation is by manufac- 
turers of hard goods. 
Falling sales thwart efforts to reduce 
inventories quickly and prompt busi- 
ness to hold new orders to a minimum, 
Sales dropped to 47.3 billions in De- 
cember, down 3.1 billions since July, 
Retail-store sales fell to 13.75 billions 
in January, 1 per cent below Decem- 
ber, 5 below the peak of February, 
1953. Sales of clothing, general mer- 
chandise and autos were off rather! 
sharply from December. 
The rate of home building has been 
rising slowly in the face of declines 
elsewhere in the economy. In January, Bg 
builders started homes under private 
financing at a rate of 1,078,000 per 
year. Except for December, it was the 
highest since April, 1953. 
New influences are at work in the field 
of housing. Last year, full employment 
fed the public’s desire to buy homes, 7 
but a shortage of mortgage money on 
easy terms held demand in check. 
This year, the urge to buy homes is 
dulled a bit by the drop in employ- 
ment and incomes. Savings, however. 
are piling up in lending institutions. 
Demand for mortgages is improving, 
and there is a tendency to relax stiff 
terms of last year. On top of this, the 
Government is likely to take steps to 
stimulate residential construction and 
demand. 
Real test for business in the period 
ahead lies in the rate at which homes, 
autos, clothing, machinery and other 
goods are bought by final users. Until 
this is known, the time needed tof 
wind up the inventory adjustment# 
cannot be known. 
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They're hauling 
MORE FREIGHT 
with FEWER CARS! 


Over the years your freight tonnage has increased 


will by millions, and now it’s being hauled—more 
on efficiently —with 25% fewer cars! 

loy- ie “dal This is only one of the many reasons why rail- 
ver, ; eS ei roads offer you better freight service at a bigger 
ons. ha om value than ever before. Today, classification 
tif y yy iy fe Ny ; yards have electronic equipment. Motive power 
a : ‘ . is modern, car and track maintenance systems 
ca mechanized. Thousands of bigger, better cars are 


and averaging over 50% higher speeds! 


Carrying heavier loads at higher speeds meant 
new problems in running gear design. As the 
ther leading producer of running gear, American Steel 
Intil ym ‘ Foundries took the initiative and worked with 
| to a mf MY : railroads on a smoother-riding, high-speed freight 
nent = =f ma NW sa) car truck. Toughest nut to crack: passenger train 

\ speeds at freight car costs. 


The answer was the ASF Ride-Control® Truck. 
Railroads saw in this new, modern truck an 
economically practical way to speed shipments. Its 
unprecedented use is another example of how 
railroad progress is keeping in step with indus- 
try’s shipping needs. 
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ASF Ride-Control Truck—first to 
make modern freight speeds possible. 
More of these smoother-riding trucks 
are specified than all others combined! 


American Steel Foundries 


Executive Offices: Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 











The mechanical 
principles of the 
Ride-Control Truck 
arenowbuiltintothe 
**Ride-Control® 
Package’’—which 
makes older cars 
suitable for unre- 
stricted use, at costs 
that are realistic. 


Average ton-miles 
per car per day is 
61% higher than 
1936-1940 average! 
Industry benefits 
from this higher effi- 
ciency—and from 
today’s faster, 
smoother-riding, 
modern car pool. 


CAR PER DAY 








LOYALTY OF THE CLERGY—“O.K.” 


House Committee Clears Institution, Discusses Individuals 


Following is the full text of the section titled “Religion” 
in the annual report for 1953 of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, headed by Représentative Harold H. 
Velde, of Illinois: 


The world Communist conspiracy started with a basic 
fundamental premise that Communism, as a political and 
social force, could never succeed in its goal of world domina- 
tion so long as the fires of faith in God and a belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul remained in the hearts, the souls, and the 
minds of men. Every Communist leader since Marx and 
Engels has stressed the necessity for the destruction of re- 
ligious faith as a cardinal point in the Communist attack. 
While the leaders of the conspiracy have, from time to time, 
deviated, detoured, or retraced their courses in political, 
economic, and military matters as the demands of expediency 
and opportunism dictated, on no occasion has there been a 
deviation from the theme as enunciated by Nikolai Lenin that 
religion must, at all costs, be destroyed if Communism were 
ever to achieve a final and complete victory over the persons 
of free men. 

Lenin stated: “Down with religion! Long live atheism! 
The spread of atheistic views is our chief task.” 

The crass materialism of Communism replaces Bethlehem 
with the shrine of Lenin, and the symbols of Christianity and 
Judaism with the mummified remains of the patron saint 
“Discord.” 

All Americans, including the individual members of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, draw strength 
and inspiration from the great religious codes of history. All 
realize that the Church, irrespective of denomination or creed, 
represents the greatest and most effective bulwark against 
Communism and its agents. 

Communists recognize the advantage in, and the necessity 
for, organization, and the one force they fear is the force 
represented by great and dedicated bodies of men and women 
banded together in common cause. Today, throughout the 
world, in dank prison cells and behind the barbed wire of con- 
centration camps, the Communist masters of enslaved peoples 
hold as hostages hundreds of men and women of the cloth. 
Unspeakable torture and mental agony have been imposed 
upon these servants of God in an effort to bring about re- 
cantations of faith and a denial of spiritual values. In this 
effort, the Communists have met with one of their greatest 
defeats. 

However, and history records the tragic fact again and 
again, those who would rule the world go around and under 
obstacles when it is no longer possible to pass through them. 
Where threats and tortures have proved equally unavailing, 
the Communists have called upon guile and subterfuge to 
recruit to their causes, if not to their organization, a number 
of individuals within the area of religion, individuals who, 
in many cases, have been and are completely unaware of the 
purposes for which they have been used and the ends to which 
the prestige of their names has been lent. A minute number 
of case-hardened Communists and Communist sympathizers 
have actually infiltrated themselves into the ranks of the loyal 
clergy, and sworn testimony relative to this fact is in the pos- 
session of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

An examination of the record reflects that only a very small 
number of clergymen in the United States have been con- 
sistent fellow travelers with the Communist Party. These indi- 
viduals have consistently followed the Communist Party line 
and Soviet foreign policy through frequent reversals and flip- 
flops of official party doctrine. 
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For these the Committee can offer no explanation other thay 
that they are true fellow travelers with Communism. 

What, then, is the reason why any of the remaining greg 
body of loyal and patriotic members of the clergy have bee 
associated in name at least with one or more Communi 
groups? For the most part, it appears to stem from humani 
tarian desire and possibly a lack of careful study. 

The classic Communist trap for the unwily and the un! 
witting is the Communist-front group in the United State; 
The fronts, like pilot fish, attach themselves to any and al 
worthwhile causes, particularly those having to do with 
minority groups in the United States or with social and eco. 
nomic problems peculiar to or participated in by large bodi« 
of citizens. In an effort to lend respectability and achieve 
widespread acceptance of such front organizations, the Com. 
munists have long sought to obtain the use of the names of 
well-known Americans of unquestioned loyalty. It is un 
fortunate to relate that in this effort the Communists have 
achieved a considerable measure of success. 

Of necessity, a clergyman’s life is a busy one, and it is 
understandable that there might be instances when a tele. 
phone call is received or a person stops by and asks that the 
name of the clergyman be given for some cause, and, upon 
learning that it is for peace or civil rights, such permission i 
granted. It might even follow that the additional step of in- 
quiry is made to determine other sponsors of the organization. 
In such instances, the organizers of these organizations are 
adroit at selecting the names of the more prominent, irre 
proachable individuals. 

The Committee feels that all of these might be contributing, 
factors where names of members of the clergy, who them: 
selves are unalterably opposed to Communism, are found in 
connection with Communist-front groups. The Committee 
recognizes them, but still does not feel that such association 
should be taken lightly or passed off without correction. The 
clergyman is respected because of the life to which he has 
dedicated himself. He is naturally looked upon as above the 
ordinary man and, as a result, his responsibility is greater than 
that of the ordinary man. The fact that an organization has 
the apparent support of numerous members of the clergy 
would certainly give encouragement to other individuals to 
become associated with or to contribute funds to such an 
organization. 

Some members of the clergy as well as other persons in 
professions have been particularly lax in making a thorough 
investigation of the causes and groups to which the prestige 
of their names has been lent. The names of too many men of 
the cloth appear as sponsors, directors, or contributors to 
organizations which were established by the Communist 
Party to serve the Communist ends, even though the number 
is very small in comparison to loyal clergy. Failure to properly 
comprehend the purposes of such groups and organizations 
has resulted in the appearance, on official forms, documents, 
and publications of the front groups, of the names of a 
number of American clergymen. The Committee is con- 
fident that the great majority of those who lent the prestige 
of their names to such Communist-inspired and Communist- 
dominated movements as the Scientific and Cultural Con- 
ference for World Peace held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City on March 25, 26, and 27, 1949, were 
completely unaware of the true nature and extent of Com- 
munist direction. 

The Committee realizes that the temper of the times has 
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changed considerably over the past 10 or 15 years, and that | 


there is a keener awareness of subversive activities than there 
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was in the late 1930s and early 1940s. The Committee is 
aware that there was scant notification to individuals of the 
true nature of many organizations over this period. The fact 
is that, from 1939 until the enactment of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, for which this Committee is chiefly responsible, 
the only official congressional body designating organizations 
as subversive was this Committee. 

The House Committee on Un-American Activities has con- 
ducted no investigation of subversive infiltration of the clergy 
or religion and no such investigation is contemplated. 

The Committee has proceeded in its investigations on the 
premise that a member of the Communist Party enjoys no im- 
munity from investigation, regardless of his rank or calling. 
In the instances where the Committee has determined that an 
individual member of the clergy is or had been a member of 
the Communist Party, the Committee has proceeded exactly 
as it would in the case of any other person so identified. 

The official record establishes that, as in other fields, the 
few members of the clergy who have associated with Com- 
munist causes is a minute percentage of the hundreds of 
thousands of loyal, patriotic men of the cloth. 


JACK RICHARD McMICHAEL 


As has been reflected in other parts of this report, the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities is charged by 
the Congress with the investigation of subversive activities 
wherever they may be found. 

In the hearings held in New York City in July, 1953, the 
Committee heard the testimony of Manning Johnson and 
Leonard Patterson, both of whom had been members of the 
Communist Party in the United States. Both Johnson and 
Patterson had testified for the Government in the prosecu- 
tion of Communist leaders in the Smith Act cases, as 
well as before the Subversive Activities Control Board. The 
efforts of defense counsel in these cases to shake the testi- 
mony of these witnesses tailed and their testimony has been 
unimpeached. 

In the course of his testimony, Manning Johnson, on July 8, 
1953, testified as follows: 


Representative Scherer: Mr. Johnson, do you know of any 
other person who was an officer of the Methodist Federa- 
tion [for Social Action] at any time who was a member of 
the Communist Party. 

Mr. Johnson: Yes; the Reverend Jack McMichael was a 
member of the Methodist Federation . . 

Representative Scherer: What was his connection with the 
Methodist Federation? 

Mr. Johnson: He was executive secretary of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action up until 1953... . 

Representative Scherer: How did you know that Reverend 
McMichael was a Communist? 

Mr. Johnson: Well, during the period that I was member 
of the Communist Party, during the ’30s, Jack McMichael was 
a member of the national committee of the Young Communist 
League, and he was also a member of the Communist Party, 
and from time to time he met with the now fugitive Com- 
munist, Gilbert Green, who was head of the Young Com- 
munist League at that time, and he attended occasionally 
meetings of the national committee of the Communist Party 
with Gilbert Green. 

Representative Scherer: Was Reverend McMichael still a 
member of the Communist Party when you left the party? 

Mr. Johnson: Yes; he was. 


During the same New York hearings, Leonard Patterson 
furnished the Committee with the following testimony: 

Mr. Kunzig [Committee counsel]: When you were in the 
Young Communist League, did you ever know one Jack 
McMichael? 
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Mr. Patterson: Yes. 

Mr. Kunzig: What position did he hold in the Young 
Communist League? 

Mr. Patterson: He was a member of the New York district 
of the Young Communist League and was a member of the 
top faction of the Young Communist League and the Com- 
munist Party in the American League Against War and 
Fascism. Also he was a member of the top faction of the 
American Youth Congress that was organized around 1934. 

Mr. Kunzig: You knew him then as one of the leading 
members of the Young Communist League? 

Mr. Patterson: Yes. 

Mr. Kunzig: I hand you a document marked “Patterson 
Exhibit No. 1” for identification. I am very carefully holding 
my hand over any names mentioned and in passing you this 
document marked “Exhibit No. 1” for identification I show 
you a picture and ask you if you recognize that person? 

Mr. Patterson: Yes. 

Mr. Kunzig: Who is that? 

Mr. Patterson: That is the McMichael as I recognized 
in the Young Communist League together with me from 1931 
until I went out in 1935. 

Mr. Kunzig: Let the record show, Mr. Chairman, that the 
witness has identified a document which is a photostatic copy 
of an article from the New York World Telegram, Sept. 15, 
1951, headlined “Controversial Federation Retains Methodist 
in Name.” 

“Body Re-elects Reverend McMichael,” and then there is 
a picture under which appears the name of Reverend 
McMichael. 


On the basis of this testimony, the Committee called the 
Reverend Jack Richard McMichael, who is presently pastor 
of the Methodist Church at Upper Lake, Calif. The Reverend 
McMichael denied that he had ever been a member of the 
Communist Party. During the course of the hearing, the wit- 
ness was confronted by Manning Johnson and the witness 
denied knowledge of him. 

The Committee also received the testimony of John and 
Martha Edmiston who stated that they had met with the 
Reverend McMichael during May or June, 1940, at the 
Southern Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, -the occasion being a 
meeting of the Ohio Youth Congress. 

The Reverend McMichael contended that his diary indi- 
cated that he was not in Columbus, Ohio, during the period of 
May or June, 1940, and he denied that he knew Martha or 
John Edmiston. 

In view of the conflict in testimony, the Committee voted 
that the testimony of Manning Johnson, Leonard Patterson, 
Martha and John Edmiston, and the Reverend Jack R. 
McMichael be transmitted to the Department of Justice for 
consideration of possible perjury prosecution. 


G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


The Reverend G. Bromley Oxnam is Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church for the Washington, D.C., area. On July 21, 
1953, Bishop Oxnam appeared before the Committee as a 
result of a request, by him, that he be heard. Bishop Oxnam 
informed the Committee that certain information in the Com- 
mittee’s files relating to him was in error. 

As in every instance of this kind, where a person feels that 
there is erroneous information, or information that might 
require clarification, the Committee is pleased to take every 
reasonable step to insure that the information is corrected or 
clarified. In fact, Bishop Oxnam had been extended an invi- 
tation to appear before the Committee as early as October, 
1951. 

The Committee believes that the full record of the hearing 
afforded Bishop Oxnam will now serve to correct and clarify 
any erroneous information that might have been contained 
in the files relating to him. 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members intependently of these editorial views:)— 











DO WE MEAN WHAT WE SAY? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HEN THE KOREAN ARMISTICE was signed, the 

United States warned the Communists that the 
truce would be valueless if the Reds used their mili- 
tary strength to step up the war in Indochina. Solemn 
words came at the time from President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles. 

But now, when the Executive decides to send to Indo- 
china only 200 American mechanics to supplement 125 
who have been there for a year and announces that 
the purpose is to aid the French airmen in handling the 
B-26 bombers which we have loaned to them, there are 
adverse repercussions in Congress and in the press. 

Certainly anybody who reads the news dispatches 
from Washington can tell that Congress is cold toward 
sending American boys to aid the French in Indochina. 
Fears are openly expressed that the dispatch of the 200 
mechanics now may be followed later by larger con- 
tingents of American troops. 

Granting that the problem is one of joint responsi- 
bility on the part of both the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches, it would seem to have been the better 
part of wisdom for the President to have consulted 
leaders of both parties in Congress and to have gotten 
an agreement on the extent to which America should 
come to the aid of the French in Indochina. 

If the legislators had been made fully aware in ad- 
vance of just what the implications were in sending 
American mechanics to Indochina, there would have 
been no need to telegraph through the press to Moscow 
all the details of the American debate, with its unfor- 
tunate differences of opinion. In a “hot war,” such as 
is going on in Southeast Asia, why should news of mili- 
tary movements be published at all? Such a violation 
of security would never have been permitted in World 
War II. 


Everybody familiar with the delicate issues 
that have arisen in Indochina knows that factors are 
present which could lead to a large-scale war. If we 
can checkmate the Communists there by giving timely 
aid to the French, we certainly should do so. 

Unhappily the French themselves are not sure what 
should be done in the Indochina situation. Influenced 
by the American decision to get out of Korea with a 
truce that did not attain victory, French opinion veers 
to the same sort of “solution” as an expedient way out 
of it all. 

It isn’t generally realized that the taxpayers of the 
United States are financing the French defense in Indo- 
china and that it is costing us about a billion dollars a 
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year. So we have a deep interest in finding out whether 
an appeasement in Indochina, coupled with the recent 
appeasement in Korea, will not ultimately result in 
such “loss of face” for the United States and its Euro- 
pean allies throughout Asia as to make that continent 
hereafter a source of more and more complications for 
America. 

Plainly the Indochina situation is at the moment the 
hot spot and spearhead of the Communist strategy in 
the “cold war.” America cannot speak to the world with 
divided councils. Congress and the President ought to 
get together, so the world will know we mean what we 
say. If a liquidation of the war is decided upon by the 
French, the United States should insist that all fur- 
ther East-West trade negotiations with Moscow be sus- 
pended until Communist aid to the rebels in Indochina 
is withdrawn. 

Even assuming that it is a desirable thing to trade 
in nonstrategic materials with the Communist coun- 
tries—which certainly seems doubtful—it can hardly 
be argued that concessions by our side should be made 
without exacting corresponding concessions from the 
Communists. East-West trade should be resumed only 
when Moscow and Peiping stop all the wars in Asia 
and only when all Americans now held prisoner by the 
Communists are returned to us. 


The worst mistake we could possibly make 
would be to let the Communists think we are no longer 
concerned with what they do to consolidate the gains 
they have achieved by aggressive action in Asia. Since 
the United Nations has been proved to be ineffective 
as an instrument for the enforcement of. peace in the 
world, the task must rest squarely on the major powers. 
If we mean what we say about Indochina, Congress 
and the President should at the earliest moment pro- 
claim that purpose in unequivocal terms. World War I 
and World War II would never have been initiated if 
Berlin had not miscalculated twice on what British 
policy would be and on whether America would enter 
each of the two wars on the side of the Western Allies. 

There should be no room left for doubt and no 
chance for miscalculation by Moscow as to what will 
happen if Red Chinese armies now invade Indochina. 

We must be firm and help to win a smaller conflict 
and thus avoid a larger one later. For, if we manifest 
weakness now in military and diplomatic policies, this 
inevitably will bring on the large war nobody wants. 

It’s time to say what we mean and to make sure the 
Communists know we mean what we say. 
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0. does not manufacture these 


cotton picking bags. We supply the Geon paste resin only. 


OTTON picking bags have a short 

life as you will see why. When full 

they hold 65 pounds of cotton, and as 

the picker drags it over stone and earth 
the wear is extreme—and costly. 


The bag manufacturer came up with 
an idea that gives this cotton picking 
bag 3 times the wear of the ordinary 
bag. He coats the outside witha plastisol 
based on Geon paste resin, which covers 
the bag with flexible armor that resists 
dragging action. Furthermore, it is not 
affected by the 100° heat common to 


cotton country—this plastic coating 
won't peel or chip. 


You may find an idea in this success 
story that can help you improve or 
develop more saleable products. For 
Geon-based plastisols and other Geon 
materials have helped build sales for 
many necessities—such as wire insula- 
tion, durable flooring, colorful uphol- 
stery, rigid paneling and tubing and 
many more. 

Check with us; we'll help you select 
the Geon material best suited to your 


product’s requirements. For technical 
information, please write Dept. B-2, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In Can- 
ada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e 


HYCAR American rubber e 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 








NINE-MILLION DOLLAR 
ORE PIER WILL SERVE 
THE FURNACES OF AMERICA 





TOWERING MACHIN 
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THE NEW PIER will ultimately eel . | ga 
date 4 ships at one tme® Philadelphia 
air . MERICA’S steel industry is now 
A reaching for great new sources 
of supply for the vital ore it 
— requires to serve the needs of 


q the Nation. 


To meet the trans-shipment 
requirements of this new 
development, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has built a gigantic new 
ore pier at Philadelphia, thus 
providing the latest and most effi- 

cient facilities in the United States 
- Capable of lift; 


GIANT BUCKETs . . ' 
tons at a single bite! ng for handling imported ore! 
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Giant buckets will scoop ore from 
the holds of ships at a rate of 1800 
tons an hour. Mammoth conveyor 
belts will then speed it to huge 
receiving and weighing hoppers 
and thence to waiting freight cars. 





From ship to shore to steel mill, 
the practically continuous 
operation made possible by these 
modern ore handling facilities 
will demonstrate again that rail 









NVEYOR BELTS will whisk ore shore- transportation is a vital link in the 

co t per minute! chain which joins the sources of 

ward at 500 feet p ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 
raw materials with the industries 


that process them for use. 


This great pier is another new 
example of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s constant endeavor to 
be ready to meet tomorrow's 
transportation requirements of 
business, industry and the Nation. 
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